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NOTICE. 



The Editor of the Handbook for Italy is very solicitous to be 
favoured with corrections of any mistakes and omissions which may 
be discovered by persons who have made use of the book. Those 
communications especially will be welcomed which are founded upon 
personal knowledge, and accompanied by the name of the writer to 
authenticate them. Travellers willing to make such communications 
are requested to have the kindness to address them to the Editor of the 
Handbook, care of Mr. Murray, Albemarle Street. 



'Oatttion to Tbavellebs. — By a recent Act of Parliament, the introduction 
into England oi foreign pirated ^Editions of the works of British authors, in 
which the copyright subsists, is totally jf>roMbited. Travellers will therefore 
bear in mind that even a single copy is contraband, and is liable to seizure at 
the English Custom-house. 

Catttiok to Innkbepees and othebs. — ^The Editor of the Handbooks has 
learned from various quarters that a person or persons have of late been 
extorting money from innkeepers, tradespeople, artists, and others, on the 
Continent, under pretext of procuring recommendations and favourable notices 
of them and their establishments in the Handbooks for Travellers. The 
Editor, therefore, thinks proper to warn all whom it may concern, that recom- 
mendations in the Handbooks are not to be obtained by purchase, and that 
the persons alluded to are not only unauthorised by him, but are totally 
imknown to him. All those, therefore, who put confidence in such promises 
may rest assured that they will be defirauded of their money without attaining 
their object. — 1843. 

*^* No attention can be paid to letters from Hotel-keepers in praise 
of their own inns ; and the postage of them is so onerous, that they 
cannot be received. 
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- PRELIMINARY INFORMATION. 

§ 1. GOVEENMENT. 

These two dismemberments of ancient Lombardy, which were bestowed by 
Pope Paul III. on his son Pier Luigi Eamese, in 1545, remamed in the posses- 
sion of his descendants imtil the extinction of the male branch of that celebrated 
fiunily in 1731, when their devolyed to the Spanish branch of the House of 
Bourbon, in yirtue of the mheritance of Elizabeth Eamese, the daughter of the 
last duke of that &mily, who had married Philip V. This transter was con- 
firmed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. At the breaking out of the war which 
followed the French Revolution these duchies were governed by Ferdinand the 
grandson of Elizabeth, and were invaded by Bonaparte in 1796. After that 

e^riod they mav be considered as dependencies of France ; they formed the 
epartments oi the Trebbia and Taro of the Regno d'ltaUa. On the fall of 
Napoleon, Parma and Piacenza, to which Guastalla had been annexed, were made 
over at the congress of Yienna to the Empress Maria Louisa for her lifetime, to 
revert on her death to the descendants of the last duke of the House of Bourbon, 
to whom in the mean time the duchy of Lucca had been given in compensation. 
On the demise of Maria Louisa, in December, 1847, Charles II. of Bourbon 
became Duke of Parma and Piacenza ; but abdicated in 1849 in favour of his 
son, Ferdinand III., who was assassinated in 1854, leaving several children. 
HbQ eldest, Robert, being an infant, the government of the duchies has been 
assumed by his mother, as Resent, during his minority. In the event of £bu1\u» 
of male issue in the reigning mmily, the duchy of Paxmsb "STOP^Rst ^^vr^ \n»8k Na 
Austria, and that of Piacenza to the King oi Eaxdaxoa. 



410 Nature of the Country^ Sfc, Sect. V. 

The sovereignty of Parma now embraces the duchy of that name, the duchy 
of Piacenza, and the district of Pontremoli, ceded by Tuscany on the sovereign 
of the latter coming into possession of the duchy of Lucca. Guastalla has 
been transferred to the Duke of Modena. 

The laws and currency of the united duchies are French ; and the tone of the 
Uttle court, from the long reign of the ex-French Empress, is equally GaLican, 
with a certain admixture of Austrian. 

§ 2. Nattjeb of the Countbt. — ^Inhabitants. — ^Peoduce. — Finances. 

Parma, as a government, comprises the two ducliies of Parma and Piacenza, 
and the province of Lunigiana, with a population of 508,784 souls. It ex- 
tends from the Po on the N. to near the Mediterranean on the S. The portion 
of its territory in the plain between the Apennines and the Po is fertile, and 
watered by numerous rivers descending fr^m the mountains. The districts in 
the Apennines are dry and thinly peopled, and so inadequate to maintain 
their scanty population, that many of the inhabitants annually leave theu' 
homes to seek employment during the agricultural season in Lombardy and 
Tuscany, returning with the money thus earned to maintain themselves and 
their families ; others, for a much longer period, as itinerant musicians, &c. 
Most of those Italians with organs, &c., whom we see about our streets, come 
from the districts of Parma and Modena bordering on the Apennines. When- 
ever we find this migration in search of employment abroad, the people may 
be considered as not in a favourable condition in their own country.- This 
applies equally to the Irish and the Westphalian peasantry ; the one leaves his 
country for Flngland, the other for the Netherlands, during harvest-tbne. 

The finances of this small state are not very flourishing. The pubUc revenue 
is estimated at 8,832,000 fr. (353,280^.) ; the expenditure absorbs the whole of 
the receipts, and there is a public debt of 14,800,000 fr. (592,000?. sterling). 
Of late years Austria has maintained a large military force in the Ducliies, and 
kept a garrison in the principal stronghold, the castle of Piacenza. 

The trade of Parma is limited to the importation, through Trieste and Genoa, 
of colonial produce for its consumption, British and other foreign manu£9U2tm*es, 
and articles of luxury. 

The exports consist chiefly of cattle, hemp, and cheese, some silk, and a 
good deal of wine to the neighbourhood of Lombardy and Sardinia. 

§ 3. Monet anb Posting. 

The coin struck by Maria Louisa is very beautiful, and is similar to the French 
and Sardinian. The old lira of Parma is still in circulation ; 97 of these are 
equivalent to 20 francs ; but in ordinary dealing 5 lire of Parma are equal to a 
franc, a lira being thus 20 centimes. The Austrian coinage is current. The 
posting distances and regulations are the same as in Austrian Lombardy. The 
passport vis^d by the Austrian diplomatic authorities will be sufficient. 
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ROUTES. 



ROUTE 40. 

PIACENZA TO PABMA. 

(5 posts.) 

Piacenza {Inns: Albergo di San 
Marco, known also under the name of 
Leone d^Oro, La Croce Bianca, very 
good. 

A Blv. to connect Piacenza with 
Alessandria and Turin, by way of Tor- 
tona and Voghera, has been projected, 
but not yet commenced upon (1856). 

Piacenza la Fedele, foimded by 
the Boian Gauls, received from the 
Komans the name of JPlacewtia^ on 
account of its pleasing situation. It 
was one of the places which revived 
the soonest after the invasions of the 
northern barbarians, and obtained an 
early sliare of the commerce which in 
the middle ages enriched the Italian 
towns. In the 10th century the fair 
of Placontia was one of the principal 
marts of the peninsula. This city now 
contains about 32,000 Inliab., a number 
which is not by any means in proportion 
to the groimd it occupies. Once an 
opulent and splendid city, it now has a 
deserted aspect. 

The most busy pai*t of Piacenza is 
in the neighbourhood of the Pi€izza de^ 
CavaUi, ao called from the bronze statues 
of the two dukes, Alessandro and Sa- 
nuccio Famese^ which stand in front of 
the Palazzo del Commune, "This build- 
ing was erected by the merchants of 
Piacenza, and was begun in 1281. The 
lower part is of stone, and in the pointed 
style ; the upper half is in the round 
style, and of brick, with terra-cotta 
mouldings and ornaments. This build- 
ing is one of the many instances which 
prove that the Saracenic style, finding 
its way through Venice, had in the 
middle ages a partial influence upon 
the architecture of Italy. The windows 
and the forked battlements of this 
building are in a Saracenic manner, 
and the Saracenic passion for Toriety 
appears in the dissimilarify of its parts, 



for the windows of the front are varied, 
and the two ends of the building are 
purposely made unlike each other. It 
IS a noble building, in spite of its ano- 
malies and mixtiu^ of different styles 
and materials." — G. Knight, 

The equestrian statues were designed 
by Francesco Mocchi, a scholar of Grio- 
vanni di Bologna, and cast by Marcello, 
a Roman artist. Tliey were decreed by 
the city on tlie occasion of the public 
entrance of Marglicrita Aldobrandini, 
the wife of Ranuccio, and were exe* 
cuted at its expense, at a cost of 44,107 
Roman scudi. The statue of Itanuccio 
was erected in 1620, that of Alessandro 
in 1624. Ranuccio is in an attitude 
of command ; Alessandro is reining in 
his steed. The rider has pulled up 
the horse; but the speed with whici 
they have been proceeding is seen by 
the flutter of his drapery and the 
housings and mane all carried out by 
the wind. Botli the statues seem 
wanting in that repose and simphcity 
which constitute the truly beautiful in 
art. These colossal statues, instead 
of being formed of several pieces, have 
been cast at one jet. 

The traveller here first becomes ac- 
quainted with the eoimtenances of the 
Famese fSamily, whoso elevation so 
deeply tarnishes the Papal tiara. Ales- 
sandro, who succeeded to his father 
Ottavio in 1586, is the "Prince of 
Parma" whose name was so familiar 
in England in the reign of Elizabeth, 
as spoken of in the famous old ballad 
on the " Armada :" — 

Their men were young, munition strong, 

And, to do us more harm a, 
They thought it meet to join their fleet 

Ail with the Prince of Parma, 

All with the Prince of Parma. 

He was bold and enterprising. 
Governor of the Low Coimtries, he 
served Spain wisely and prudently; 
and, as a general, was less sanguinary 
than the other captains of hia tnsQs^. 
He died m \b^*i» ^\. icrwa^V^. ^^^s^^®^ 
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received at the siege of Eoiien, his 
services liaTing been transferred to 
France for the purpose of assisting the 
party of the League. The bas-reliefs 
upon the pedestal represent the taking 
of Antwerp (1585), and the raising of 
the blockade of Paris (1591). JJes- 
sandro was succeeded by his son Ra- 
nuccio. GHoomy, suspicious, covetous, 
and merciless, Ranuccio was constantly 
in dread of the vengeance of the nobility, 
whom he insulted and oppressed; a 
supposed conspiracy enabled him, in 
X612, to wreak his vengeance upon 
them. On the 19th May the scaffold 
was raised before the windows of 
the palace; and Barbara San Yitale, 
Countess of Colomo, was brought forth, 
shown to the people, and beheaded ; 
she was followed by Pio Torelli — 
his head fell also ; San Yitale, Marquis 
of Sala, succeeded, and four others 
of the principal families. The exe- 
cution lasted four hours, the duke 
looking on with savage delight. He 
wished to extirpate these families ; and 
we dare not repeat the treatment in- 
flicted upon the children of San Vitale. 
CThe son and nephew of Torelli escaped ; 
and the latter, taking refuge in Poland, 
and having married the heiress of the 
family of Poniatowski, became the 
ancestor of the last Xi'ng of that 
imhappy country. 

The Ihtomo stands at the end of the 
long, narrow " Contrada dritta," which 
proceeds in a straight line from the Pi- 
azza. Though not of very remote date, 
having been consecrated by Pope Inno- 
cent II. in 1132, it is, excepting some 
additions in the 15th century, in the 
ancient Lombard style. The porches 
are curious. In the archivolt are sculp- 
tured various figiu^s, emblematical of 
the heavenly bodies and elements; 
amongst them are the twelve signs of 
the zodiac; the sim and the moon; 
stars, planets, and comets, and winds. 
The pillars of the portals stand upon 
combinations of crouching human 
j^ires, snd animals^ lions, &c., and the 
wJioIe exterior is fall of curious details. 
^ window in the apse is remarkable, 
^^ ^^^ding of the arcbirolt standing 



out from the wall, with whicli it is 
connected by four grotesque heads. 
The interior is in a Lombard style, 
with wide-sprcading arches rising from 
massive columns, with bold plain capi- 
tals : over the crown of each arch a 
statue is let into the wall, and on most 
of the pillars are small tablets, repre- 
senting workmen of various descrip- 
tions — a wheelwright, a carpenter, a 
smith, and many others, denoting the 
Crafts who contributed to the expense 
of erecting the building. The choir 
retains its stalls of rich intdrsiatura ; 
massive, bossed choir-books; and its 
twenty-four canons, who, with dimi- 
nished means, still retain their station 
in the cathedral. The paintings are 
of a superior order. Six of the eight 
sides' of the cupola are painted in 
fresco by Quercmo; two, namely, the 
E. and N.E. compartments, supposing 
the church to stiEind exactly E. and 
W., are by Morazzone. A nearer view 
of them may be obtained from the 
colonnade which runs roimd the top 
of the drum, but the ledge is rather 
narrow, and has no hand-rail. The 
subjects are — four Prophets, four 
Sibyls, choirs of Angels, and Biblical 
subjects. These frescoes have been 
injured in a peculiar manner, — ^birds 
getting into the dome have flown 
against and scratched them. " The 
GuerciQO frescoes are very remark- 
able for their great power in co- 
lour and skill in execution of fresco, 
on a large scale, and have less of the 
heaviness usually pervading the works 
of this master. At the great distance 
from which they must be seen from 
the floor of the cathedral, they are 
quite satisfactory, and fine specimens 
of interior decoration." — C. W, C, 
Lower down are figures of Charity, 
Truth, Cliastity, and Humility, by 
FrancMni, " In the tribune are 
frescoes by Agostino and Ludovico Ca- 
racdf full of academic power and skill, 
showing great knowledge of the human 
form and much grandeur of contour ; 
the coloura are distemperlike, but in 
as perfect jjrewroation as if but ju^t 
done. In tVie apaVa Va t\i<6 kaceftsaotv oi 
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the Madonna, encircled by Angels, by 
Agostino Caracci; in preservation, and 
execution of its kind, quite complete, 
and full of skill ; and in the arch above 
this are colossal figures of angels, 
grand but academic in treatment. 
Three of the four compartments in 
the vaulting above the high altar are 
by Ludovico Caracci, similar in design 
and treatment."— C. W. C, The sub- 
jects are — the Souls of the Just in 
Hades, and the Angelic Hierarchies. 
The fourth compartment is by Camillo 
Procaccini; the subject, the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin. By the same artist 
are the Visitation and the Descent of 
the Holy Ghost, on the S. wall of the 
chancel above the arches. By Andrea 
Siremi is a strange painting of the 
10,000 crucified Martyrs. Accord- 
ing to the legend they consisted of an 
army of 9000 Boman soldiers, com- 
manded by Frimicerius and Helias, 
who were miraculously converted to 
Christianity, and of 1000 more of the 
troops sent against them who followed 
their example. Their persecutors were 
the Emperors Hadrian and *' Anto- 
nius," and the crucifixion took place 
by the advice of King Sapor. In a 
chapel at the end of the N. aisle is a 
picture, which has become very black, 
of St. Martin and the Beggar, by Xte- 
dovico Caracci, By MainingMno^ a 
St. Francis, and a Besurrection. 

The subterranean church or Scvrolo 
is a complete and well-lighted church, 
with transepts and choir, and numerous 
colunms with varied capitals. 

To the Ccmpanile, a plain brick 
tower of about 200 ft. in height, is 
affixed a large projecting cage of iron, 
put up by Ludovico il Moro in 1495, 
and for the purpose, it has been said, 
of exposing state prisoners to the gaze 
of the multitude. 

The Ch. of San Francesco Grande, 
near the Piazza de* Cavalli, was built 
by the Franciscan Friars in 1278. 
The exterior is partly Linnbard, the 
Ulterior in the G-othic sfyle. The altar 
is richly encased with silYCT. The 
oapolA over the Altar of the ConoeptLon 
MB punted in &eBoo by Mdloao, 



Ch, of Sant Antonino, the original 
Gathednd of Piacenza, foimded a.d. 
324), as it is said upon the spot 
where St. Barnabas preached to the 
people, rebuilt in 903, and again 1104, 
and much altered at various subse- 
quent periods (lastly in 1562), so that 
only one portion of its mediaeval archi- 
tecture now remains, the curious 
entrance called " II Faradiso" The 
sanctuary and choir are painted by 
Camillo Gaoassetti of Modena, who 
died in 1628, at a very early age, and 
few of whose works are found except 
in his native city. They are princi- 
pally subjects from the Apocalypse, 
and were admired by Guercino. The 
drawing is exaggerated. Ghivassetti 
is one of the numerous artists who, ' 
having painted but little in oil, are 
scarcely known. An ancient paint- 
ing upon wood of the 14th centy. 
should also be noticed; it represents 
incidents from the life of the patron 
saint. 

Ch, of San Savino, founded in 903, 
and rebuilt in the 15th centy. The 
crypt is probably as old as the 10th 
centy. : the pavement is tessellated, re- 
presenting the Signs of the Zodiac. 
In the church are good specimens of 
Nuvolone and Zuccheri, 

Ch. of Scm Giovanni in' Canale, 
founded by the Knights Templars. In 
the cloisters are some curious frag- 
ments of paintings of very early date. 
The building, wluch is spacious, con- 
tains a St. Hyacinth by Malosso, and 
some paintings of modem artists. Here 
is a fine tomb of Orazio Scotti, Count 
of Montalbo, by Algardi, 

Ch. qfSam^ Agostino, desecrated and 
closed. This church, by Tlgnola, is a 
fine fabric. The nave is supported by 
34 Doric columns, each granite shaft 
being of a single block. 

Ch. of the San Sepolcro, by JBra- 
m<mtey and a beautiful specimen of ' 
cinque-cento architecture. 

Ch, of Sta. Maria detta Carav(a^-«n.^ 
alao \>y BrcMiMmU \ \ivs^. ^ ^^'^^^ 
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fiioned the dostraction of several fres- 
coes by CampL The frescoes of this 
church, though little known, are ex- 
cellent. " In this church is a cupola 
and chapel painted in fresco by Porde- 
none, showing to what extent colour 
may be carried in fresco. The orange 
ana blue, azure and gold, purple and 
red are as rich as in the Venetian pic- 
tures, and similar in treatment : the 
design not more severe, and with the 
same fierce dash in execution. On the 
1. of the western door on entering there 
is a small fresco of St. Augustine (done 
as a specimen previously to his being 
engaged to put his hand to the larger 
works), more complete and careful in 
finish, and very beautiful in colour; 
the rosy tints and luscious fulness in 
the flesh are as fine as can be." — C. W. C, 
This fiasco has been wantonly injured 
nnd scraped off; as has also one fur- 
ther on, in a chapel on the 1. hand, 
representing St. Catherine disputing 
with the Pagan philosophers. On 
the wall at right angles with it is an 
oil picture of the Marriage of St. Cathe- 
rine, also by Pordenoney which has 
. become black and unintelligible, while 
the fresco is still clear. The French 
were unable to remove this picture; 
when they attempted to roU up 
the canvas, the painting, which was 
executed upon a prepai^ed ground of 
plaster or gesso spread to the thick- 
ness of about |th of an inch on the 
canvas, broke and fell off. Opposite 
to St. Augustine is a St. G-eorge, 
painted by Oatti as a specimen, when 
competing with Pordenone for the 
execution of the frescoes of this church ; 
it is wretched. " The cupola is like- 
wise by Pordenone ; it is divided into 8 
panels which contain Scripture sub- 
jects. Immediately under the circular 
opening of the lantern, and on the 
"bands which divide the panels, are 
painted small compositions of children 
playing with animals among festoons 
of flowers of exquisite colour and fancy. 
Selow the dome, on the frieze of the 
eatablatiwe, £rom which it Bprings, ia a 
c^JTv/e of BznaU frescoea &om the hea- 
^en mj^fbology, in which the painter 



has evidently revelled."— C. W, C. Sub- 
jects which are thus so incongruously 
mixed with Scripture subjects are — 1. 
Neptune and Ampliitrite with sea 
monsters ; 2. Rape of Europa ; 3. Sile- 
nus drunk, borne by Fauns and Satyrs; 

4. Bacchus with Fauns and Satyrs ; 

5. Hercules strangling the Serpents, 
and other figures expressive of his 
Labours ; 6. Jupiter hurUng lightning 
at the GKants ; 7. Diana hunting with 
Nymphs and Satyrs ; 8. Venus and 
Adonis, with Cupids, Nymphs, and Sa- 
tyrs. On the piers, which alternate 
with pillars in supporting the entabla- 
ture, are figures called apostles, said 
to be by Pordenone, but very inferior 
to the paintings in the dome, and re- 
sembling more the works oi Bernardino 
Oatti, who painted the drum below 
these piers with Scripture subjects. The 
pendentives are by Pordenone. These 
frescoes may be seen exceedingly well 
fi^m the gallery which runs round tlie 
dnun, behind the pillars and piers, 
and which is very wide. In a series of 
Scripture histories on the arches of 
nave and choir, the best are, — ^Tobias 
and the angel Raphael, by Daniele 
Campi; Buth and the Reapers, by 
Tiarini ; and several by Gavassetti, of 
which Rachel and Rebecca, and some 
subjects from the history of Tobit, are 
the most striking. 

The Ch. of San Sisto was rebuilt 
in the 16th centy. It formerly con- 
tained Raphael's celebrated Madonna 
di San Sisto, now in the gallery at 
Dresden, which, in 1754, the monks 
sold to the King of Poland for about 
12,000?. Amongst the paintings which 
remain are the Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents, by Ctunillo Procaccini ; Sta. Bar- 
bara, by Palma Giovane; the Martyr- 
dom of St. Martin, by Bassano; the 
Martyrdom of St. Fabian and St. Bene- 
dict, by Paolo and Orazio FarincUa. 
The monument of Margaret of Austria, 
wife of Ottavio Famese, is rich but 
heavy ; it was sculptured by Qiacinto 
Morentino, The intarsiatura of the 
stalls of the cVioir is-verj boautifriL 

The Palaxto ]Fcw'new,\i\sc^^>oil&.'w- 
garet of AuBtnfs feom ^^ ^«6\^^ ^l 
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Vigitola^ has boon a moat sumptuous 
odifice, and the remains of its splendid 
ornaments may be traced on its de- 
graded and dilapidated halls. The 
i^rench converted it into a barrack. 

Tlie Citadel^ a regular pentagon, 
was begun by Pier Luigi Famese in 
1547. It is now permanently occu- 
pied by an Austrian garrison, and has 
been greatly strengthened since 1848. 

The charitable institutions of Pia- 
cenza arc nmnerous. One may be 
instanced as interesting to the pass- 
ing traveller : the Instituto Gazzola^ 
founded for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of young females, who also re- 
<«ive marriage portions. The pupils 
are taught drawing, and the house 
contains a very good collection of ob- 
jects useful for instruction in the fine 
arts. 

The walk roimd the decayed ram- 
parts of Piacenza offers some fine 
points of view — the masses of the 
churches and palaces within, the dis- 
tant Alps and Apennines, and the 
glimpses of the Po, studded with its 
willowy islands. 

Neighbourhood ofJPiacenza, An in- 
teresting excm*sion may be made to 
Velleia, the Pompeii of Northern 
Italy, which lies S.E. of Piacenza ; but 
it cannot be reached with post-horses : 
indeed a part of the road is scarcely 
practicable for any carriage, excepting 
the vehicles of the country ; the dis- 
tance is about 20 miles. It passes 
through the following places. 

San PolOy formerly a fief of the 
family of Anguisokty whose castle is 
still standing here. 

Sa/n Giorgio, near the Nm'a torrent, 
with a large ancient castle, and a villa 
from the designs of Vtgnola, both be- 
longing to the Scotti — a noble family 
descended from a branch of the Scotch 
Douglasses long settled at Piacenza. 

Mezzano, near which is also a feudal 
castle, now dismantled. Badaguano, 
where the carriage-road ends. 

The track now leads to tho 



carburctted hydrogen gas, are constantly 
issuing from the ground ; we soon 
come in sight of the Monte Moria 
and Monte JRovinazzo, anciently a 
single eminence, but severed by the 
foil of the masses by which the ci^ was 
buried. It is conjectured that on 
the summit was a lake, and that the 
waters, percolating thix)ugh a lower 
stratum of clay, detached the superin- 
cumbent rocks and soil, which, as at 
Goldau, slid down and covered Velleia. 
It is worthy of remark that the names 
of both the hills have reference to the 
catastroplie ; Rovinazzo being derived 
from rovina, and Moria from Morte, 
No coins have been found of a later 
period than the reign of the Emperor 
Probus; and hence we may conclude 
tliat the catastrophe took place during 
or not long after liis short reign. 

Velleia, though it must have been 
a city of considerable note, is no- 
where directly mentioned in any of 
the writings of ancient authors ; but 
there is a curious indirect notice of it 
in Pliny, in relation to the census of 
the Boman empire taken by Trajan, 
on which occasion there were found to 
be at Velleia six persons exceeding 110 
years of age, four of 120, and one of 
140. The subterranean treasures were 
first obscurely known in the 17th cen- 
tury; and for a long time those who 
were in possession of the secret worked 
the mine with much profit : the larger 
bronzes went to the bell-founders, the 
coins and ornaments to the goldsmiths 
of Piacenza ; but in 1760, the circum- 
stances having been made known to 
the Infemt Don Felipe, then Duke of 
Parma, excavations were begun scien- 
tifically, and in the course of five years 
many statues, inscriptions, and smaller 
antique articles were found, which 
have filled the museum at Parma. An 
amphitheatre, temples, and a forum, 
have been discovered ; none of the walls 
are more than 10 ft. in heieht, the 
mighty crush hai'^\»L!^^i^cccwsKx^ 'Qss'«xv''Qsiftk 

upper part, ^vfc ^nLc,w«.^\s=i5^^^^^T=*'^ 



now icaas to tno pic . _^j,^. ,; . 

txtresque valley of the Chiero, and \ 'been. %^^\ftTcva>acsiJCL:j 53crD5oas»s»- 
£00860 by a spot about f of a nu\e\VZ^5. 
fram Velleia, where flames, formed "by 
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We now return to the main ro«d 
from PUcenza to Parma, which, upon 
quitting the gates of the city, is the 
ancient Via Emilia, m> calfed from 
I^miliiu Lepidus, vho constructed it 
B.C. 187. This road took a wide cir- 
cuit from Bologna, poflaing through 
Uodena, Parma, and Fiaoenza, to 
Milan. 

San Loizaro, bo called &om an an- 
cient hoapitsl for lepers, upon the site 
of which is now erocteil ho extensive 
eccbaiaslical seminary. The celebrated 
Cardinal Alberoni, irho vss bom ia 
the neighbouring town of Fiorenzuola, 
left all his property to tliia institution. 
Besides the studenta, it supports 
nxanj poor. The college contains 
some good picturee. The Apparition 
of our Lord to St. frauds, by ZxivAerD; 
a Virgin and Child, by Jpietro Tern- 
ffino! two paintings of Soldiers, by 
Borgognont; his own portrait, by M. 
A. di Caravaggio. In the church ' ' ' 



monument of the Cardinal founder. 
The whole institution is conducted upon 
most benerolent and liberal priuciplGs. 

Fonte Nura, near which were dis- 
oovered the mosaic pavements now in 
the Uuseum at Parma. 

Cadeo, whose name, like San hat- 
zaro, is a memorial of ancient piety j 
for here, in 1110, one Gisulphus, a 
citizen <^ Fiaoenza, founded an hos- 
pital, Caia di Dio, or Ca' Deo. 

Ibalana /redda, now a very small 
Tillage, ' but anciently a seat of the 
Lombard kings. Theodoric had here 
a palace, and the spring, answering to 
its present name, is in ancient chronicles 
called "Fons TheodoricL" He is sup- 
posed to hare founded the now parish 
church of 9sn SalTatore. 

Cross the torrent Arda. 

Here the landscape begins to vuy. 
On leaving Fiacenza we Brst pass 
through rii^ Sat meadow-tand, divided 
by hedges and a few vines ; but vines 
now increase rapidly, and the hilly 
region 3. of the Po comes more into 

-^ -^wtBtawwl^ a small but rather 
tatire toim. It ia supposed (o be 
w-B<fer&i, of the Soman Kineraries. 



It has mauy mediteval relics. To 
one tower many chains are pendent, 
to which, Bs it is said, crimiiuls were 
bound. Small as the place is, it was 
once rich in conventual and ecclesi- 
astical eatabiishments. Tlie principal 
I church, Son Floremo, is still collegiate. 
The carted work of the choir is 
worth notice ; and the Bacristy contains 
some curious relics of ancient art, 
amongst others a fine specimen of 

8 m. on the left is the Uonasterj' 
of Chiaravalle, founded by the Falla- 
rieinis in 1133. 

Vellcia may also be reached from 
Fioreniuola ; the road is shorter than 
from Piacenza, but it is not so good. 
It passes through Cattel Arquato, 
which, stands on the bank of the Arda, 
a decayed but interesting httle town. 
'Ibo Palazzo Pubbttco is a perfect Gothic 
building. Near Csatel Arquato is the 
Monte Zaffo, abounding iu fossil shells 
and marine animal remains in a high 
state of preservation. The Corttsi 

filoontological collootion, formerly at 
iacenza, and now in the university of 
Parma, was principaUy formed from 
fossils found in this ndghbourhood. . 



From Fiorenzuola * 
follow the straight line of Roman 
road through a territory remarkable 
for its fertihty. The country on 
the 1. eiteuding to the Po was onoe 
called the State PaUavicino, from 
the celebrated family who held the 
sovereignty of it. It was erected into 
an imperml Vicariato in the 13tli 
century, and extended from the Po to 
the Apennines, embracing the districts 
between the ChiavennaaudTaro rivers. 
Its chief town, Busscto, was honoured 
with the title of city by Charles T., 
and was the place of a conference be- 
tween that sovereign and Paul III. 
The Boc(», a castellated building where 
this meeting was held, contains a large 
Gothic court. The other towns were 
Corte Mangiore — there » ». fti* VtniAi 
ofRinaldo di taa&xiciiaT.V V^«i^"™, 
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the parish church here, removed from 
the Convent of St. Francis — and 
Soragna, on the road from Cremona to 
Parma (Rte. 41). 

1 Borgo San Donino (Inng: Croce 
Bianca, opposite the Duomo, fairly 
good ; — ^Angelo, the last house in the 
town, on leaving it for Parma, also 
fairly comfortahle and civil). This small 
city, often noticed in the mediieval his- 
tory of Italy, contests with Fiorenzuola 
the honour of being the ancient Fi- 
dentia. It has now a population of 
4000 Inhab. The castle and towers, 
which so often enabled the inhabitants 
to defy the power of Parma, have long 
been levelled with the ground. 

The principal vestiges of medieeval 
antiquity which the city still retains axe 
the Gothic Palazzo Publico and the 
Duomo. " San Donino, in whose ho> 
nour this church was erected, was a sol- 
dier in the army of the Emperor Maxi- 
mian, and served under his orders in 
Germany. Donino, with many others, 
became a Christian ; and when Maximian 
issued an edict, ordering all persons to 
renounce the Christian {Setith on pain of 
death, Donino fled, but was overtaken 
near the river Strione, by the emissaries 
of the tyrant, and immediately put to 
death. Near that spot there was at 
that time a village called Julia. 

" In 362 the Bishop of Parma, ad- 
monished by a dream, saUied forth and 
discovered the body of Donino — known 
to be that of the martyr by an inscrip- 
tion found on the spot, and by the 
sweet odour which issued from the 
grave. A chapel was inunediately 
erected to receive tbe holy remains: and 
we learn from a letter from St. Ambrose 
to Faustinus that the village of Julia 
had changed its name into that of San 
Donino so early as 387. 

"From that time the shrine of St. 
Donino became one of the most fre- 
quented in Italy, and received oblations 
which led to the construction of a 
temple on a larger scale. The existing 
church is a large building, and has un- 
dergone various alterations. The oldest 
j>art of it is in tbe Lombard stjld ; but 
ate voir curiouB and rich ibcade bdoBSs 



to times subsequent to those of the 
Lombard — to times when the imitation 
of the Soman bas-reUefs succeeded to 
the monstrous imagery of the 7th and 
8th centuries. No record remains of . 
the period at which this facade was 
erected ; but there are various circum- 
stances which give us reason to beheve 
that it cannot be older than the 12th 
century. The barbarous character of 
the sculpture, the neglect of all propor- 
tions, the heads as large as the bodies, 
might seem to indicate a remoter an- 
tiquity; but there is a bas-rehef over 
one of the gates at Milan, known to 
have been executed at the close of the 
12th century, which is no less rude, and 
which proves that the arts of Italy, 
down to that period, continued to be 
in a state of the lowest depression. The 
projecting portals, the pediment over 
the doors, the pillars resting on animals, 
are all features of the latter part of the 
11th and of the 12th centuiy."— a 
Kmght. 

There is a good deal of mediaeval sculp- 
ture, curious to the antiquarian. In one 
of the lateral porches, called the porch 
of TawuSy the heads of bulls are intro- 
duced J in another, the porch of Aries, 
the pillars rest upon kneeling rams, and 
the ram*s head is introduced in the 
Cf^itals, while the sun — r^resented by 
a human head surrounded with rays — 
appears in the archivolt. Some sculp- 
tures of the porches are taken from 
Scripture history ; others from Pagan. 
"Hercules" is wrestling with the Hon. 
A square tablet, containing the figure 
of a woman in a chariot drawn by 
dragons, holding a torch in either 
hand, is the same d^ign which at San 
Mark's at Yenice is called Ceres or 
Proserpine. It is in the same singular 
low relief Among the sculptures on 
the walls of the apse are the hunt of 
the soul bv the Demons, under the 
emblems of the stag and the hounds ; 
and the " Petra SoUs," exhibiting 
the sun, followed by an inscription, 
in uncial Ifittet*. 'Y^oa *\ss^«ms^ v^ 
the ca,t\iete^ N«\aj?CL Sa ^«w^ ^ 
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Borgo San Donino ooutains a large 
Poorhouse, or dipdt de mendieitp^ esta- 
blished bj the French in the buildingB 
of a suppressed convent. 

JRooacckia Codura, on the torrent 
Bovacchia, where a church marks the 
site of a deserted village. 

Parola. Here a certain Podest^ of 
Parma built a castle, for the purpose of 
keeping the " Borghigiani " in check. 
The traces of the ruined building are in 
the fields to the S. of the road, and the 
situation so struck Ariosto, that he has 
described it in the following stanza : — 



i« 



Giaeea non langi da Parigi un loco, 
Che volgea un miglio, o poco meno intorno, 
Lo cingea tutto un argine non poco 
Sublime, a &:ui8a d' un teatro aaorno. 
Un castel gia vi fu, ma a feno, e a foco 
Le mura e i tetti, ed a rovina andorno. 
Un simil pu6 vederne in su la strada, 
Qnal volta a Borgo al Parmigiano vada.** 

Orlando Furioso, cant, xxvii. 47. 



1 Castel GuelfOf a small place, with 
the fine ancient castle from which 
it derives its name. One portion 
is in ruin, othera am partly modem- 
ized ; but the bold projecting machico- 
lations still remain, as well as the ori- 
ginal outline, testifying to its feudal 
grandeur. The walls are now covered 
with ivy. The castle was, at one time, 
called Torre <P OrUmdo, not from the 
Paladin, but from Orlando Pallafjicini, 
who held it for the Q-hibeUine party ; 
but being besieged and taken (1407) by 
Ottone Terzif the lord of Parma, and 
a great leader of the opposite faction, he 
changed its name to Castel Ghtelfo, in 
honour of his victory. 

Soon afterwards we reach the banks 
of the TarOy in the winter season 
a fine and rapid torrent rushing to 
join the Po, whilst in the summer, 
the wide waste of the stony bed 
marks the extent of its stream at 
other seasons. This river is of con- 
siderable note m ancient geography, as 
having been the boundary between the 
Gtiulish and the Ligurian tribes. In 
the autumn it swells with sudden and 
^peeuou3 £ury, and during the whole 
vrinier season the passage was here at- 
^-odfefl^ n:f^A jauch diMcvlty and peril. 



Such dangers so often occurred during 
the middle ages, that bridse-building 
was imdertaken as a work of Christian 
charity : and, somewhat like the Pont 
Saint Esprit^ the first bridge over the 
Taro was erected about 1170, by the 
exertions of a poor hermit of Nonan- 
tola, who, stationing himself by the 
side of the Via Emilia, begged until 
he collected sufficient money to bnild 
it. But, aftier sustaining repeated da- 
mage from the violence of the river, 
the hermit's bridge was finally carried 
away in 1345, and ill replaced by a 
dangerous and inconvenient ferry, even 
till our own times. The present mag- 
nificent bridge was begun by Maria 
Louisa in 1816, and completed in 1821. 
It is about 2350 ft. in length, and 
composed of 20 arches. Colossi statues 
of the four principal streams of the 
state, the Parma, the Taro, the Enza^ 
and the Stirone, resting upon their urns, 
adorn the abutments at each end ; it is 
in many respects a work worthy of the 
best times of Italy. 

From this spot, and during the re- 
mainder of the journey, the views of 
the Apennines, ranging along the 
southern horizon, are fine. The cos- 
tume of the female peasants is here 
rather uncouth : they are concealed 
in great cotton cloaks with frilled bor- 
ders — a species of German or Flemish 
attire. 

San Pancrazio. 

1 Pabma. {Inns: Albergo della Posta, 
in the main street : good. II Pavone, 
a well-conducted house in an out-of-the- 
way comer of the Piazza.) This capital, 
whose population now exceeds 41,000, 
is of an oval shape, which it has 
retained from remote antiquity ; for, 
founded by the Bomans, or rather con- 
verted into a Boman colony, B.C. 187, 
it is said to have been called Parma^ 
from its similarity to the form of a 
target or shield. When the city was 
under the authority of the Popes, it 
was represented by a female figure 
sitting upon a pHe of shields, and 
holding a figure of Victory, with the 
inscription oi Pcwrma aurea. "^m& \3ba 
torrent Parma, w\a<3b. Twna X^Toxxijgtv \\» 



Pabma. 
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citj, most probably gave its name to 
the buildings which arose upon its 
banks. 

Parma suffered from the earthquake 
in 1832, and several houses were so 
much injured as to require being rebuilt. 
The Via EmiHa, which divides the city 
into two nearly equal portions, crosses, 
in the centre, the Piazza Ghrande, which 
has on the N. side the Palazzo del 
Commune, with its campanile. So com- 
plete has been the subversion of the 
ancient colony of Lepidus, that a few 
inscriptions are all that remain of Eo- 
man times. The name of Parma is 
connected with some of the principal 
events in the Lombard league; but 
little of its mediffival character remains, 
except in the fine group formed by the 
Duoino, the JSaptigtery, and the Cam- 
panile, which stand dose to one an- 
other at a short distance to the K. of 
the Piazza Ghrande. 

The Dtwmo or Cathedral: the ex- 
terior of the W. front is almost un- 
altered. The transepts and the choir 
are Lombard, and the centre is crowned 
by an octagon tower and dome. In the 
great portsd the peculiar Lombard style 
will be recognised. The building was 
consecrated by Pope Pascal II. a.d. 
1106 ; many portions are much later. 
The principal entrance, forming the 
central door of the fa9ade, has on each 
side colossal Uons of red Yerona mar- 
ble, the one grasping the serpent, the 
other the ram : they were sculptured by 
(7. ^oiK> d^ ^MON«, in 1281. The other 
sculptures of this portal are by JBian- 
chino, in 1493. The sun mystically 
placed in the keystone of the circular 
arch, the months on either side; the 
hunt, the allegory of the pursuit of 
the soul by the fiend, in the architrave, 
are curious: several Boman inscriptions 
are built up in the walls, indicating 
perhaps how many more are concealed 
m its core or beneath the foundations. 

The interior, excepting some GK>thic 
interpolations and some modem addi- 
tions, is in a fine Lombard style, and 
the arrangement of the triforium is re- 
markable : " The ymdt^ng of the nave 
j» eiliptioal} a oircumBtanoe I do not 



remember having met with elsewhere in 
a building of this era." — Woods. Mag- 
nificent but perishing frescoes cover the 
walls. The most important of these are 
upon the cupola, and were executed by 
Correggio between the years 1522 and 
1530. The subject is the Assumption 
of the Virgin. The painter has imagined 
that the octagon form, from which the 
cupola rises, embraces the space on earth 
in which was the sepulchre of the Vir- 
gin ;. for this purpose, upon the octa- 
gon itself, from whence the great vault 
springs, runs a balustrade, and upon 
that is a candelabrum at each of the 
8 angles, with a number of boys between 
engaged in lighting the wax tapers, or 
burning incense and odoriferous herbs. 
In front of the balustrade, and also on 
the base of the cupola, stand the Apos- 
tles disposed aroimd looking upwards 
with astonishment, and as if dazzled by 
the great light of the Celestial host 
who transport the Virgin ; and above. 
Heaven appears open to receive her. 
The Aingel Gabriel descends to meet 
her, and the different hierarchies of the 
blessed circle around him. In the four 
arches under the cupola are represented 
the Four Protectors of the City of Par- 
ma — St, Hilary, St. Bernard, St. John 
the Baptist, and St. Thomas — attended 
by Ajigels symbolical of the virtues of 
the Saint, and with the emblems and or- 
naments of his dignity, St. John, hold- 
ing a Lamb upon his lap ; angels aroimd 
diu^ing, as it were, through the clouds : 
St. Thomas, also surrounded by angels, 
some bearing exotic fruits, emblematical 
of this apostle's labours in India ; St. 
Hilary, looking down upon the city 
with an expression of kindness and pro- 
tection ; while St» Bernard, kneeling, is 
imploring on its behalf. This magni- 
ficent work, which occupied so many 
years of the artist's life, was poorly paid 
for and inadequately appreciated. He 
was much teased and thwarted by the 
cathedral wardens : one of them, in allu- 
sion to the fact that many more limbs 
than bodies w» -sSs&Na ^i<5ai.\*StfsNR ..V^A. 

feog^'' un gua*»etto ^a. *??«- ^ 
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confined indeed, as compared with 
Correggio's oil pictures, to a light scale, 
especially in the upper portions j for its 
wonderful loreshortenings ; and for the 
extensive range' in the size of the figures, 
in order to convey by their perspective 
diminution an impression of great space. 
" It must be evident that gradations in 
magnitude will be more full and varied 
whffli they comprehend, if only in a 
limited degree, the perspective diminu- 
tion of forms. The great Italian astists 
seem to have considered this essential 
to distinguish painting, however severe 
in style, from basso-rilievo, in which 
the varieties of magnitude are real. But 
in the works by Michael Angelo and 
Kaphael this perspective diminution of 
figures is confined to narrow limits; 
partly because the technical means may 
have been wanting to mark the relative 
distances of objects when the work was 
seen under the conditions required ; but 
chiefiy because figures much reduced in 
size cannot be consistently rendered 
expressive as actors or spectators. In 
the second compartment of the ceiUng 
in the Sistine Chapel the effects of the 
perspective are expressed vdthout re- 
straint ; but the indistinctness which 
was the consequence was probably 
among the causes that induced Michael 
Angelo to reduce the space in depth in 
the other compartments (as regards the 
figures) almost to the conditions of 
sculpture. In Baphael's Transfigura- 
tion the figures on the mount are sup- 
posed to be distant with reference to 
those below ; but, had they been so re- 
presented, they would have been devoid 
of meaning and importance : they are, 
therefore, by a judicious liberty, brought 
vdthin that range of vision where ex- 
pression, action, and form are cognizable. 
One great exception is, however, not to 
be overlooked ; Correggio, who was 
devoted to picturesque gradation under 
all circumstances, and sometimes at any 
sacrifice, adopted a different coiu>se. 
The perspective diminution in the cu- 
polas at Parma (to say nothing of the 
objects being representedi as if above the 
e^e) is exireme; bo that even the prin- 
ojj?aI £^^ure3 are altogether Buhservient 



to the expression of space. This was 
the chief object ; but the grandeur of 
form and character which the nearer 
figures exhibit has been justly con- 
sidered to place these works far above 
subsequent efforts of the kind, which in 
the hands of the * machinists ' soon de- 
generated to mere decoration. 

" If the criticisms which the frescoes 
in the Duomo at Parma called forth 
on their completion had any founda- 
tion, it may be inferred that the great 
distance at which the figures were seen 
rendered it impossible, in some cases, 
to discern the nicer gradations of light 
and shade which are essential to make 
perspective appearances intelligible. 
Such considerations must, at aU events, 
operate to restrict foreshortening under 
similar circumstances." — JSastluke, 

" At first, and seen from below, this 
magnificent work appears extremely 
confused, but vdth great amenity of 
colours. This confusion is found to 
arise from two things, the destruction 
of the colours and consequent relief of 
the parts, and the blotches of white 
produced where the plaster has fsillen, 
which I regret to say are neither few 
nor small. The lights too have doubt- 
less changed somewhat of their tone, 
and become darker than they were 
originally The effect is ex- 
tremely injured by the round window 
which is foimd in each of the eight com- 
partments of the base of the dome, and 
the picture is well seen only when 
those lights are hidden. — Prof. JPhil- 
lipsj R.A. 

The decay of these frescoes is to be 
chiefly attributed to the old insuflScient 
roof over the dome, which still exists 
under the new leaden one, which has 
been added to save the wrecks of Cor- 
reggio's works from final destruction. 
Their present bad state has also been 
partly attributed to Correggio having 
used what is called a rich intonaico ; 
that is, containing a proportion of sand. 
A closer insjsection of them may be 
obtained by ascending to the roof of 
the church, from four small openings in 
the drum of tlie c\xpo\a. 

The vanltmgB oi tYie OaoVt wcA Ti<d.^^ 
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are by Girolamo Mazzola^ the cousin 
and scholar of Parmigiano. The other 
portions of the naye are by Lattanxio 
Gambaray who worked here from 1568 
to 1573. Near the door he has intro- 
duced Correggio and Parmigiano — fine 
heads, and evidently portraits. By G, 
Cesare JProcaccini are two good paint- 
ings of King David and St. Cecilia. By 
JSemardino Gatti a Crucifixion, and 
the Martyrdom of St. Agatha, below. 
The Baganzola Chapel, on rt. of the 
choir, is covered with ancient frescoes, 
painted by Grossi in the 15th centy., 
and represening scenes in the Uves of 
S. Agata, St. Andrew, St. Christopher, 
St. Catherine, St. Peter, St. Sebastian ; 
the drawing is stifi* and bad. Until 
recently these paintings were covered 
with whitewash. 

Amongst the minor objects of curi- 
osity are the seats of the choir, finely 
carved, and the rich high altar; also 
fragments of a fine painted glass win- 
dow, executed by Gondrate in 1574, 
from the designs of L. Gambara. 

The inscription upon JBodon^s tomb 
is cut in imitation of his printing types. 
The tomb of Bartolomeo Montini (died 
1507), by di GraUy should also be 
noticed. 

Petrarch held preferment here. By 
his will, in which he most truly 
styles himself inutile Archidiacono, he 
directed tliat, if he died at Parma, he 
should be interred in this cathedral. 
In 1713 a cenotaph was erected here 
to his memory by Nicolo Cicognari, one 
of the canons. This monument is of 
variously-coloured marble, and is co- 
vered with inscriptions in honour of 
the Laiireate. 

The subterranean Church is large and 
well lighted, and supported by 28 
marble columns with varied Corinthian- 
ized capitals. It contains some good 
specimens of sculpture by Prospero 
Clementi of Beggio — the Altar and 
Shrine of San Bernardino degli Ubertiy 
Bishop of Parma (died 1133). The 
saint is represented between angels 
supporting hia mitre and pastoral staff. 
The bas-reliefs were designed by Giro- 
^awkf Mazzola. The tomb of .Boric 



lommeo Prato, erected in 1539. Two 
weeping figures are full of expression : 
the drapery is of good execution ; the 
back£^und is a mosaic upon a gold 
grouiid, rare in a work of such modem 
date. 

The Battisterio. " This is the most 
splendid of the Baptisteries of Italy. 
It is entirely built of white marble. 
It was constructed after the designs of 
Benedetto Antelini, and was begun 
in the year 1196. But the work ex- 
perienced many interruptions, espe- 
cially during the supremacy of the 
powerful and ferocious Eccelino da 
Bomano, who, in the middle of the 
13th century, governed the north of 
Italy in the name of the Emperor, and 
who, displeased with the inhabitants 
of Parma, forbade them access to the 
quarries of the Veronese territory, from 
which the marble with which the bat- 
tisterio was built was obtained. In 
consequence of these interruptions the 
battisterio was not finished before 1281, 
which will sufficiently account for the 
appearance of the round style in the 
lower part of the building, and of the 
pointed above. 

" Extemallv the battisterio is encir- 
cled with several tiers of small columns, 
which, with more observance of ancient 
rules than is usually found in the 
Lombard style, support continued ar- 
chitraves. The interior has 16 sides, 
from which spring converging ribs that 
form a pointed dome. The portals are 
enriched vdth mouldings and pillars, 
but vdthout imagery," — G, Knight, 
Over the S. door is some allegorical 
and grotesque sculpture. In the in- 
side stands an immense octagonal 
font, cut out from one block of yellow- 
ish-red marble. It appears from the 
inscription that this font was made by 
Johannes de Palissono, 1298. All the 
children bom in Parma are still brought 
here for baptism. The baptistery is a 
collegiate church, having a chapter of six 
canons and a ^TONQ^X.^\5ft«v^"*> \s&s2CN5st 

Inone comet o^§M.\svvS63v^^a.^^^^^ 
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strange animals ; it stands upon a lion 
setting his paws upon a ram. The 
vault of the Baptistery is lighted by 
24 windows, the intervals covered witn 
paintings supposed to have been exe- 
cuted soon after its completion or 
early in the 13th centy., wnilst those 
of the niches below are of a later date, 
as they bear the names of Nicolo da 
Reggio and Bartolommeo da Piacenzaj 
who lived towards the middle and end 
of the 14)th. These paintings, arranged 
in 6 rows of compartments, represent 
the 12 Apostles and Doctors of the 
Church ; the Virgin in a blue mantle, 
with the Prophets ; scenes in the 
History of St. John the Baptist ; va- 
rious Saints and Prophets ; and in the 
niches Prophets and Saints, and sub- 
jects from the life of Christ. Many of 
these paintings display a vivid colour- 
ing and a vehemence of action often 
carried to exaggeration. Besides the 
frescoes, there are — an altarpiece, re- 
presenting St. John, by Filippo Max- 
aola, the father of Parmigiauo ; and 
St. Octavius, by Lanfranco. The stalls, 
of inlaid work, were made by Bemar- 
dino Canoccio in 1493. 

The fine ancient brick Campanile is 
about 220 ft. in height. 

The Church and Convent of San 
Otovanniy immediately behind the 
Duomo. This very ancient Benedictine 
monastery dates from the 10th centy. 
The interior was designed by one Zac- 
cagniy a native architect, and begun in 
1610 : the exterior is nearly a centy. 
later, by Simone Moschino of Orvieto : 
the design is good and striking. The 
eh. contains frescoes on the cupola by 
CorreggiOf now damaged and obscured 
by damp and smoke, representing a 
vision of St. John. He, in extreme 
old age, and the last surviving apostle, 
beholds, in a moment of extacy, his 
companions in heaven, who form a 
circle around their Divine Master re- 
splendent in glory. The saint is alone 
upon the earth, and is depicted below 
aS the others at the extreme edge of 
/iAe cupoJa. He kneels upon a rock, 
^^™^ I^ng on a book, which is 
Pj^j-^ed fyr a number of bojs, of 



whom the very clouds are fiiU. Each 
of the 4 pendentives contains an Evan- 
gelist, with a Doctor of the Church, 
viz. St. John with St. Augustine ; St. 
Matthew with St. Jerome ; St. Mark 
with St. Q-regory; St. Luke with St. 
Ambrose; all seated in various atti- 
tudes upon clouds, and supported by 
graceful children. This is a much 
smaller work than that of the Duomo, 
and painted some time before, when 
Correggio was only 26 years of age, 
between 1520 and 1524. The style is 
extremely large, and the finish more 
complete than in that of the Duomo. 
The figures in the angles are much 
injured by the peeling off of the 
plaster : some parts appear very fine. 
The heads and expression of the saints 
in the group below are more complete 
and appropriate than in those of the 
Duomo. Correggio also painted the 
tribune behind the altar. When the 
church was enlarged in 1584 the monks 
thought that the frescoes could be de- 
tached, but they crumbled and broke in 
the operation. On that occasion was 
procured the fragment of the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin in the Library. A 
copy made by Aretusi, in 1568, in some 
measure replaces the original. By 
Correggio idso is a small fresco of St. 
John writing his Gospel. It is over 
the door leachng into the cloister. The 
other works of art here are— in 1st 
chapel on rt., a Nativity, by G.JVawcta; 
the figure of the Virgin adoring the In- 
fant Saviour is beautiful ; so is one of 
the shepherds stretching forth both 
arms as he hears the song of the Angels. 
In the 4th chapel, a fine altar-piece of 
St. James, Parmigiano. In the 5th, 
a Madonna and Child, by F. Francia ; 
much restored, with frescos by Ansel- 
mi on the roof above it. The Trans- 
figuration, over the high-altar, is bv 
Parmigiano. In the 6th chapel on 1. 
a copy of Correggio's San Girolamo, 
by Aretusi (see Gallery). In the 4th, 
the Virgin offering a palm-branch to 
St. Catherine and St. Nicholas, by 
Parmigiano, And. Vn t\ie \»t oti the 
1. on entering t\ie c\v\tt (^, ^ fe©w«ea ol 
Sta, Lucia and Sta. "BwcV^^ws 'Vs^ ^i^ 
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same. Our Lord beariiig his Cross, by 
Anselmi. 

The monastery was suppressed by the 
French, It has now been restored for 
30 Benedictines, who devote them- 
Belves to the education of the higher 
classes, so that, in fact, it has become a 
college. The monastery is a stately 
building, containing three very hand- 
some quadrangles, surroimded by clois- 
ters. The outer walls were adorned 
with firescoes, which have all but dis- 
appeared from the effect either of time 
or of violence. The interior is fine ; it 
is traversed by 4 long galleries, which 
in the form of a cross imite in the 
centre. At the point of junction are 
4 statues in terra-cotta, executed by 
Begarelli^ of Modena, from the designs 
of Correggio. 

Ch. of the Madonna della Steccata^ 
in the street leading from the Piazza 
Qrande to the Ducal Palace, begun 
about 1521, from the designs of Fran- 
cesco Zaccoffni. A figure of the Virgin 
painted on the wall of a house first 
attracted the devotion of the Par- 
migiani; and from a palisade (Stec- 
cafo) built round it, it acquired the 
name of the Steccata. The present 
church, which stands on the site of an 
oratory, to which the miraculous pic- 
ture had been removed, is in the form of 
a Qreek cross, with a semicircular arch 
opening into each branch. The chief 
paintings are bv Parmiffiano : Moses 
breaking the Ta{)les of the Law, Adam 
and Eve, and the Sibyls, and the 
Virtues over the organ. The Moses, 
and Adam and Eve, which are executed 
in chiar'-oscuro on the soffit of the arch 
which forms the entrance to the choir, 
have become so dark that it is difficult 
to see them; but the merit of the 
Moses has always been considered very 
great. " Parmigianino, when he painted 
the Moses, had so completely supplied 
his first defects, that we are here at a 
loss which to admire most, the correct- 
ness of drawing or the grandeur of con- 
caption. As a confirmation of its great 



lyric poet [Gray], when he conceived 
his sublime idea of the indignani; Welsh 
bard, acknowledged that, though many 
years had intervened, he had warmed 
his imagination with the remembrance 
of this noble figure of Parmigianino." — 
Sir J. Reynolds. Parmigiano was em- 
ployed by the Fraternity of the Annun- 
ciation, to whom the church then be- 
longed, and by whom he was engaged 
at weekly wages. He was at this time 
much addicted to alchemy, to which he 
gave his time when he should have 
been employed at his work. His em- 
ployers first warned him that such 
conduct would not do : then they sued 
him at law, and he ran away, and died 
soon afterwards (Aug. 24, 1540), of 
trouble and vexation, in the 37th vear 
of his age. Upon his death, Anselmi 
was called in, some say at the instance 
and under the directions of Giulio 
Komano. AnselmCa principal painting 
here is a Coronation of the Virgin in 
the tribune over the high-altar. The 
interior of the cupola, by Sojaro or 
&atti, represents the Assumption. It 
is an imitation of Correggio. By 
Girolamo Mazzola are the frescoes of 
the Nativity, and of the Descent of the 
Holy G-host : a picture of ifie Madonna 
and Child between St. John the Baptist 
and St. Luke is good, and attributed to 
Francia. In this church the knights 
of the garter of this tiny sovereignty, 
i. e. of the " Sacro Anffelico Imperiale 
ordine equestre Constantiniano di San 
Giorgio" are installed ; and there is 
a showy throne for the sovereign of the 
order. There are some good monuments 
here. Sforzino Sforza, son of Fran- 
cesco Sforza II. (died 1523), by De 
Grate, sleeping in death, his head rest- 
ing on his helmet. Ottavio Famese 
(died 1567), by Brianti, a fine bust. 
"Count Guido da Correggio, a ftill-length 
statue, rising above a sarcophagus of 
yellow marble, executed by Barbieri, 
about 1568. In the vaults beneath the 



church are the sepulchres oC tJcsa ^kJ»»^ 

excellence, and o£ the impression which \ tYvevr ¥anieaft ^T«i^«c«a»«t%. ^^^''^ ,]^kir« 
JtJeBves on the minds of^ elegant Bpec-\ mteT©a\.mg,\*^\i»it Qil\>>is^^ ^!^^ 
Uton, I maf observe, that our greatXYnanaina, AUxafl(fcd«T>^5\^*^v=»«**^ 
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the sarcophagus, upon which are lying 
his hehaet and his long-bladed Spanish 
rapier. The remains of the other princes 
are in vaults bricked up in the wall, a 
marble tablet recording the name of 
each. A small vault with a grated 
door contains the heart of the last sove- 
reign, placed in a little box, on a table. 
In the Piazzetta della Steccata^ by 
the side of the church, are some of the 
scanty vestiges of Roman Parma. They 
consist of two truncated columns, one 
bearing an inscription in honour of 
Gonstantine, the other of Julian. Fol- 
lowing the same street we soon arrive 
at the Piazza di Oorte, near which, in a 
narrow street on the rt., stands the 

Ch. of San Ludovico, attached to a 
monastery of Benedictine nuns, now 
again restored, but principally for pur- 
poses of education. The church and 
buildings are not remarkable, but the 
great object of attraction which it con- 
tains is the " Camera di San FaolOy* or 
of CorreggiOf painted by him about the 
year 1519, in the Parlour, and by order 
of the Abbess, Giovanna di Piacenza. 
It represents, over the chimney-piece, 
a grotto of Diana, beneath the level of 
the ground, covered with a roof of vine 
foliage, having 16 oval apertures cor- 
responding in number with the spaces 
interposed between the sections of the 
vaulted roof. From each of these ovals 
children are seen peeping in and out 
as they pass around the grotto. The 
composition is varied in each of the 
ovals. They bear various symbols or 
attributes of the goddess, and imple- 
ments of the chace. Under these 
medallions are 16 lunettes containing 
mythological subjects in chiar'-oscuro, 
— The Three Fates ; the Suspension of 
Juno ; Bacchus nursed by Leucothea- 
Luoina ; Ceres ; a eroup of Satyrs ; 
Endymion and Adonis ; Minerva ; the 
G-races; and the like. Bound the 
apartment runs an elegant frieze. On 
one side of the chamber is a projecting 
chimney, and on tliat is painted Diana 
throwing off her veil as she mounts a 
ear drawn bf stags. "Her &gure is a 
/?/0£!0 ofbeautiM Imagination."^ mil- 
*M ^.^, '^The batching with which 



the Cupids are covered and destroyed 
is manifestly the work of another 
hand: the lunettes imdemeath have 
fortunately escaped this profanation. 
In the works in fresco of Corr^gio 
there is no hatching." — C. WUaon, 
An adjoining chamber is painted by 
Alessandro Araldi, principally with 
groups of figures, some from sacred 
subjects, and arabesques. 

At the time when Giovanna 
lived great irregularities prevailed in 
the more opulent nunneries. The 
abbesses, even when untainted by 
grosser vices, indulged, without the 
least restraint, in the gaieties and 
pleasures of the world, setting at 
nought all ecclesiastical discipline. 
The Vatican was, however, alarmed by 
the progress of the Beformation ; ana, 
under the rigid and conscientious 
Adrian YI., the nuns were commanded 
to observe the vows which they had 
made; disorders in the conventual 
establishments were reformed ; the 
doors of San Paolo were closed, and 
the poor abbess died within a month 
afterwards. The paintings remained 
almost forgotten until about the year 
1795, when the duke caused them to 
be examined, and a dissertation fr^m 
the Padre Offo brought them out of 
their seclusion. In the church of S. 
Ludovico is the sepulchral monument 
to Count Niepperg, the second husband 
of Maria Louisa, by Bartolini of Flor- 
ence. 

Several ancient churches were demo- 
lished by the French. Those which 
remain are principally modem or 
modernised : a few may be noticed. 
S. Alessandro, opposite the Madonna 
della Steccata, has a Madonna, with Sta. 
Giustina,over the high altar, agood work 
of Parmiffiano; S. Andrea, a painting 
of S. Bernardo by Sebastian Conca; 
San Sepolcro, near the Porta S. Michele. 
leading towards Modena, a Madonna 
and Saints, in Ist chapel on rt., by Par- 
migiano (the celebrated picture of the 
Madonna della Scodella was formerly 
in this church) *, San Toma««o,over the 
high altar, t\ie "SSatWity, >a^ Pa/rmV- 
giano ; S. U/dcrico, a-^ery ihclc\bvi\. ^iOTx.- 
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ventual foundation, the Nativity over 
the principal altar, by GHr, Mazzola. In 
the Ch. of the 88. Annumiataj beyond 
the bridge, founded by Ottavio Famese, 
is a haJf-ruined firesco of the Annuncia- 
tion, by Correggio, brought from a de- 
secrated edifice. It has been engraved 
in Toschi's collection. 

The ancient Famese Palace, now 
called the P. Ducale, and the build- 
ings connected vrith it, form a some- 
what gloomy and rambling pile of 
great extent. One portion, called La 
Pilotta, includes a cortile of fine pro- 
portions, but unfinished. It was be- 
gim by Ranuccio Famese I., and then 
adjoined the fine church of San Pietro 
Martire, which was pulled down to en- 
large the cortile ; but no buildings have 
been 'completed upon its site. 

Entering under the portico of the 
palace, and ascending the wide stair- 
case, a rich heavy portal is seen. This 
is the entrance to the Teatro Fameee, 
built, in 1618, by Duke Banuccio, and 
opened in 1628, upon occasion of the 
marriage of Duke Odoardo with the 
Princess Margaret of Tuscany. It is 
said to be the first theatre in which 
hoxee as we build them were introduced. 
The whole is of wood; and, though 
some efibrt has been made to keep it 
in repair, it is in a most dilapidated 
state, and seems rapidly verging to 
complete ruin. The light shines 
through the rafters above, and the 
decayed floors are giving way below. 

To the 1. of the theatre are the 
apartments of the Reale AccadenUa di 
Belle Arti, founded in 1752. After 
many changes the Academy was re- 
established in 1822. It is now almost 
exclusively dedicated to the fine arts. 
Of this establishment the Galleria 
forms a portion. The collection is not 
large, but contains several pictures of 
the highest importance. It is pecu- 
liarly rich in the works of Correggio, 
the most celebrated being (1) the pic- 
ture called the 8t Jerome, in conse- 
quence of his being the most remark- 
able figure in the group, of which the 
centre Is formed by the Madonna and 
CbUdj 8t Mary ICsgdalen is opposite 



to St. Jerome, kissing the feet of the 
In&nt. The history of this fine paint- 
ing is curious. It was ordered by an 
old widow lady, one Briseis Bergonzi, 
who, in her contract with Correggio, 
made her stipulations as to what she 
was to have for her money with the 
utmost minuteness. The price was 47 
sequins — ^about 22Z. Correggio was 
employed during six months in the 
widow's house painting the picture, 
and, when it was finished, she was so 
well satisfied with it that she gave 
him, besides his board, two cartloads 
of faggots, a quantity of wheat, and a 
pig. The widow bestowed the painting 
upon the Convent of St. Anthony at 
Parma in 1527 ; and it speedily ac- 
quired an European reputation, so 
much so, that Don John V. of Por- 
tugal in 1549 opened a negotiation 
with the convent for the purchase of 
the painting, ofiering, as it is said, as 
much as -4^0,000 frs., a sum which 
appears incredible. The magistrates 
of Parma, hearing of the intended con- 
tract, and fearing lest their city should 
lose its ornament, gave notice to the 
duke, and he stopped the bargain by 
removing the picture and placing it in 
the cathedral. Here it continued till 
1756, when one M. Jollain, a French 
painter, obtained an order from the then 
reigning duke, the Infant Don PhiHp, 
to make a copy of it. The chapter 
made some difficulties, upon which the 
duke sent a file of grenadiers and re- 
moved it, and aft«r a lapse of a year 
placed it in his newly-founded Aca- 
demy, paying at the same time the 
Prior of S. Antonio 1500 sequins in 
compensation.' It was one of the 
earUest works of art carried off^ by 
the French. The Virgin is lovely; 
gentleness and entire devotion reign 
throughout her figure ; but the chU- 
dren's heads are slightly exaggerated. 
The colouring is exquisite. " The Angel 
next to St. Jerome is extremely beauti- 
ful ; other portions are, however., \skA» 
quite free iTOTO. ^SJ^cXaJCvsycwV — IS.'w^t . 
Thelta\aaTi^wT\\feT^\K^cst^.«t^ cJ^ssvv^ 
t\nB mc\;vae ^* H GiwivoV ^^^^ ^ 
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which it exhibits, thus phicing it in 
contrast with his celebrated NoHe, 
above which it is placed by Mengs, 
who considered it as the finest of Cor- 
reggio's works. (2) La Madonna 
delta Scodella; a Flight into Egypt, 
deriving its name from the scodella- — 
the small dish or porringer which the 
Virgin holds in her hand. Yasari calls 
this picture "divine." These two 
Correggios have been moved into 
separate rooms beautifully fitted up, 
with a view to their being seen 
to greater advantage. (3) The 2>«- 
potition^ in the artist's second man< 
ner. (4) The Martyrdom of San 
Pladdo and Sta. Flavia is its com- 
panion, (5) Our Saviour bearing/ the 
Cross, and sinking under its weight ; 
the Virgin in a swoon in the fore- 
ground. This is one of Correggio's 
early works, ** executed before he had 
shaken off the style of arrangement, 
or rather want of arrangement, of his 
master Andrea Mantegna," (6) La 
Madonna delta Scala, a fresco which 
has been twice removed, first from a 
gate of the town, and afterwards from 
an oratory, yet still considered as one 
. of Correggio's finest works. The Ma- 
donna holds the Child in her lap, 
regarding him with fervent tender- 
ness ; his arms are clasped around her 
neck ; he looks towards the spectator. 
It has been much damaged by weather, 
removals, and restorations. — Amongst 
the Correggios may perhaps be classed 
a copy, by Lttdovico Caracd, from the 
fr^coes in the cathedral; an exceed- 
ingly beautiful group of children's 
heads, full of grace and charm. By (45) 
Annihal Caracci is also a copy of the 
two figures of Christ and the Virgin 
crowned, by Correggioy now in the 
Ubrarjr 

(111) Raphael, Jesus glorified. The 

Virgin and St. Paul on one side, St. 

John the Baptist and St. Catherine 

on the other. It was much restored 

at Paris, and Passavant speaks very 

doubtfully of its originaUty. Its early 

Iiistoryris quite unknown, and it can- 

not be iraoed beyond the last century, 

^aasavant Jblnka it ia the work of 



some clever scholar of Raphael. — (67) 
Francesco Franda^ the Taking down 
from the Cross ; Joseph of Arimathea^ 
St. John, and the three Marys stand 
round the body; and two very fine 
Madonnas, with Saints, by the same 
painter. — (128) Titian, Christ bearing 
the Cross. — (78) FarmigianinOf a Ma- 
donna and Saints, painted when only 19 
years old ; a lovely picture of the Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine ; and St. Cathe- 
rine with Angels. — (44) An. Caracci, a 
Dead Christ ; and the Apostles bearing 
the Virgin to the Tomb, the Apostles 
opening the sepulchre and finding it 
filled with roses, in token of her As- 
sumption. — (46) Lud, Caracci, the 
Virgin carried to the Sepulchre. — (48) 
Cima da Conegliano, two Madonnas, 
with Saints. — {Jl\) Anselmi, agoodHoly 
Family, with Sta. Barbara. — (80) Oiro- 
lamo Mazzola, the Conception, and an 
Adoration of the Magi. — Tintoretto, a 
Dead Clirist, with Angels and two 
Saints. — (18) Ghiercino, a Virgin and 
Child, with St. Francis and St. Chiara, 
and St. Jerome writing. — (49) Another 
Madonna. — (20) St. Jerome. — Jfem- 
tegna, the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian. 
— Holbein, a pretended Portrait of 
Erasmus. — Schidone, three pictures of 
the Last Supper ; (113) Christ laid in 
the Sepulchre ; and (114, 115) the 
three Marys at the Sepulchre, a fine 
work. — (103) Bassano, the Supper at 
Emmaus. — (27) Chiov. Bellini, our Lord 
disputing vrith the Doctors, &c. — 
(28) Marriage of the Virgin.— (78) 
Parmigiano, Madonna and St. Je- 
rome. The collection of the Galleria 
amounts now to nearly 700 pictures, 
several of course very second-rate. 
There is besides a small collection of 
drawings, the best being those by the 
Mazzolas, Schidone, and their school. 

A fine and almost colossal bust of 
Maria Louisa, by Canova^ and his 
Statue of Concord, adorn the apart- 
ment. 

The annual exhibition of modem 
paintings takes place in two adjoining 
rooms. 

The library, io\md©d.)Q'5 "DuVe Philip 
of Bourbon in Vl^% \& w^^\jq c«rAaMi 
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100,000 vola. It possesses the very 
yaliiable Hebrew and Syriac manu- 
scripts of De Rossi, the great Oriental 
scholar, bought by Maria Louisa for 
100,000 firs., as well as his printed books. 
It is altogether well selected, and is 
much frequented by readers. Amongst 
the curiosities are the following : — 
Luther's Hebrew Psalter, with many 
autograph notes of the great reformer ; 
evidently the copy fiim which he 
worked in making his translation of 
the Bible. A very beautiful MS. of 
Petrarch, which belonged to Francis I., 
and was found amongst his baggage at 
the battle of Fayia. The autograph 
collections of the great anatomist Mor- 
gagni. A map of the world made by 
Pizzicagni in 1367. The Koran found 
in the tent of the Qrand Vizier Cara 
Mustapha, after the raising of the siege 
of Vienna. The Meures which be- 
longed to Henry 11. of France, in 
each page of which is the emblem 
of Diana of Poictiers. The Ubrary is 
fitted up with elegance : in one of the 
rooms is the firesco of the Incoronata, 
pamted by CorreggiOy and removed 
m>m the choir of the demolished tri- 
bune in the church of San Giovanni, 
representing our Saviour crowning the 
Virgin with a crown of stars. Attached 
to the library is the rich collection of 
engravings, said to contain 85,000 spe- 
cimens, of which a large proportion 
(65,000) were purchased of Massimi- 
Uano Ortelli, a few years ago, by Maria 
Louisa, for 45,000 n*ancs. 

The Museo Ducale contains many 
interesting objects, chiefly antiquities 
found at relleia. Amongst them are 
the following, — the Tabula aUmen- 
taria of Trajan, or the decree for 
the distribution of his sifts for the 
maintenance of the children of the 
poor. He gives the sum of 1,144,000 
sesterces, to be invested in lands, of 
which the proceeds are to be em- 
ployed in maintaining 245 males and 
45 females, all to be legitimate, toge- 
ther with one $punus and one spuriay 
a proof how much the Boman policy, 
even at that period^ respected the 
MoacUty of marriage ; erery boy wm 



to receive 16 sesterces by month, 
and every girl 12, but the spurius 
and the spuria only 10 each. It ap- 
pears that the whole sum invested 
produced about 5 per cent. The 
Tabula is nearly 12 ft-, in length by 
about 5 in height; the writing is in 
seven columns. The names and situa- 
tion of the lands are given, thus ren- 
dering it an interesting memorial of 
local topography. — Another inscription 
contains the firagments of laws to be 
observed in Cisalpine GttuL — The tomb 
of a certain PurpurariuSy with the im- 
plements of his trade. — A supposed 
Affrippina, of marble. — A colossal 
head of Jupiter; fine. — An Athlete, 
converted by restorations into a faun. 
— A small statue of bronze repre- 
senting a drunken Hercules ; he is 
leaning back, and almost off his ba- 
lance, coiresponding with the semi- 
£eurcical charactOT assigned by the old 
Ghreek comedy to the gluttonous son 
of Alcmena. — ^An Egyptian slave — a 
crying baby — fine candelabra — Ionic 
and other capitals. — Many colossal 
firagments of 8tatues,hands,feet, torsoes. 
All the larger marble statues appear to 
have been crushed by the fall of the 
mountain: the metal ones escaped 
better. — A multitude of small utensils ; 
bracelets, lamps, snuffers, rings, keys. 
— Two fine colossal statues of basalt, 
Hercules and Bacchus, found at Borne 
on the Palatine HiU. In 1724 they 
were placed in the Villa Golomo, and 
removed here in 1822. The mu- 
seum also contains an interesting col- 
lection of gold Boman coins, found in 
Parma or its viciniW ; one a Qallienus, 
suspended to a golden chain like the 
decoration of an order of knighthood. 
Plans are hung on the walls, showing 
the present state of Velleia. 

The University, not far from the 
Piazza Grande, in the ancient College 
of the Jesuits, contains the different 
schools, an astronomical observatory, 
and a cabinet of natural history, par- 
ticularly rich iw \3aft TSMMCOiSk V««s^ ^»^ 
mams ao a,)axciAKa\. *m'eia» ^=^^^'^\\3^ 

400asidt^y>. 
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The T^offrafla Ducale is known to 
the bibliographical world as having 
been under the direction of the cele- 
brated Bodoni. Among his collections 
may be seen yarious fine specimens of 
typography, and different methods of 
printing music. These, as well as the 
models or matrices of his types, have 
been deposited in a room set apart for 
the purpose in the Biblioteoa. 

The Teairo Nuovo, begun in 1821, 
and opened in 1829, is a very showy 
building within. It cost 2,000,000 lire 
Italiane. 

The Botanic Garden is on the 1. 
bank of the river, not far from the 
castle on the S. side of the town, &om 
which extends the public promenade or 
stradoncy to the Sirada di Circon- 
vallazzione, which runs outside the 
walls. 

The late Cavalier Toschi and his 
school had been, for some time prior 
to his death, engaged on a series of 
elaborate drawings from the frescoes of 
Correggio ; from which engravings are 
being executed, which w2l preserve 
a knowledge of these great works, 
now so decayed. They are executed 
with great care, and may be seen at 
Toschi*s house in Parma; and in 
London, at Messrs. Oolnaghi's. 

In 1843 the remains of a Roman 
theatre were discovered at Parma. 

The torrent Parma hlis here no 
beauty : it is crossed by three bridges. 
In the N.W. suburb is the Palazzo del 
Qiardino. It was built by Ottavio 
Eamese, but was altered and enlarged 
in 1767. It is partly stuccoed and 
looks unfinished, but contains some 
curious frescoes, which about a cen- 
tiny ago were covered with paper- 
hangings. Parts were imcovered by 
the French about 40 years ago, others 
very recently ; some are still concealed. 
The frescoes in one room are by Agos- 
tino Caracci ; but were left unfinished 
by him, as we learn from an inscrip- 
tion, which says that it is better to see 
them unfinished by his hand than 
Ailahed hj anj other. They represent 
^^ Jlape of Muropa, the Triumph of 
Venus, the Marriage of Peleua and 



Thetis, in three large paintings occu- 
pying three sides of the room. On 
the window side is Apollo and Daphne. 
In the centre of the ceiling are three 
Cupids, and other subjects in lunettes 
above the four sides. " Although slight 
and coarse in execution, the classical 
stories they represent are pleasingly 
told and with much poetic feeling; 
particularly that one of Peleus and 
Thetis, where the coy modesty of the 
lady, the enjoyment of the Cupids, and 
the general languid voluptuousness are 
successfully treated." — C, W. C. 

A second room is decorated with alle- 
gories representing various scenes of 
enjoyment ; one the palace of Armida, 
with its columns and walls of crystal, 
like the Palais de la VSritS of Ma- 
dame de Genlis, through which the 
figures are seen. A third room con- 
tains mythological subjects. Th^re is 
also a large collection of portraits of 
the members of the houses by which 
Parma has been ruled, but which have 
little merit as works of art. 

The Ghiardino Ducale is in the old- 
fashioned French style, with half-de- 
serted look. 



ROUTE 41. 

CBEMONA TO PABMA, BY CASAL MAGF* 
aiOBE AlTD COLOBNO. 

(5i posts =48 m.) 

Cremona, 
1 Cicognolo, 



^ 



Rte. 25. 

li Piadena, 

Between Parma and Cremona there 
is an omnibus daily, which leaves Parma 
at 6 A.M., and reaches Casal Maggiore, 
the Austrian Cuatoni-\a.o\iAfe %\.aX.\<atv, 
about noon : at ^ "P.is. Mio\Ja5>T OToaaa.- 



Parma, 
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bnB leaves for Cremona, and arriyes 
about 8.30 p.m. There is also a daily 
diligence to Mantua by Casal Msls- 
giore in 7 or 8 hours (fSEure, 9 francs), 
corresponding with the omnibus £rom 
Cremona. 

If Casal MagffUtre; a small but 
important town, of 5000 Inhab., on the 
banks of the Po, here a mighty stream : 
the country is always at the mercy of 
its devastating waves. 

'* Sic pleno Padua ore tumena anper aggere 
tutaa 
Exeurrit ripaa, et totoa eoneatit agroa. 
Succaboit ai qua tellna, cumulumqne fnieii- 

tem 
Undarnm non paaaa, rait ; turn flumine toto 
Trenail, et ignotoa aperit aibi gnrgite campoa. 
lUoa terra fugit domtnoa ; hia run oolonis 
AoceduBt, donante Pado." 

PhanaliOf vi. 

" So, raiaed by melting atrearoa of Alpine anow, 
Beyond his utmost margin awella the Po, 
And looaelv leta the apreading delnge flow : 
Where'er the weaker tMnka oppreaa'd retreat. 
And sink beneath the heapv waters' weight. 
Forth gushing at the breach they burst their 

way, 
And waatefnl o'er the drowned country atmy : 
Far distant fields and meada they wander o'er. 
And visit landa they never knew before. 
Here, from its seat the mouldering earth is 

torn. 
And by the flood to other masters borne ; 
While gathering tliere, it heaps the growing 

aoil. 
And loads the peasant with hia neighbour'a 

spoil." 

BowB'f Lncant vi. 464-476. 

The embankments, in many parts, 
look down upon the adjoining coun- 
try ; and from time to time " the king 
of rivers" fully asserts his devastating 
power. 

" There is an old channel of the Po 
in the territory of Parma, called Po 
Yecchio, which was abandoned in the 
12th centy., when a great number of 
towns were destroved. There are re- 
cords of parish churches, as those of 
Yico Belignano, Agojolo, and Mar- 
tignana (which lie a little to the N. 
and N.W. of Casal Maggiore), having 
been pulled down, and afterwards re- 
built at a greater distance from the 
devouring stream. In the 15th centy. 
the main branch again resumed its 
deterted channel^ and carried away a 
great island oppogite Qaaal Maggiore. 



At the end of the same century it aban- 
doned, a second time, the bed called 
* Po Vecchio,* carrying away three 
streets of Casal Maggiore." — Lyell. 

** Proluit insane contorquena vortioe silvas 
Fluviorum rex Eridanna, campoaqne per 

omnea 
Cum atabulia armenta tulit." 

Oeorg.ti, 481. 

" Tlien, rising in hia might, the king of flooda 
Rush'd through the forests, tore the lofty 

woods. 
And rolling onward, with a sweepy awav, 
Bore housea, herda, and labouring Ibinda 
away." 

Dkti>eK'« Oeorgics, L 649-653. 

The traveller will have full time to 
study, not only these quotations, but 
probably to read good part of the 
Georgics, in crossing the ferry, one of 
the clumsiest and worst ordered of its 
kind, the passage from land to land 
occupying a considerable time. 

Shortly after, you reach Sacca, Here 
the dogana shows that you have entered 
the territory of Parma. 

Colomo, on the Parma, formerly 
a fief of the fiEunily of S. Yitale, of 
whom the beautiful Barbara Colomo, 
sacrificed to the tyranny of Sanuc- 
cio I., was a member. Upon her 
execution the fief was confiscated, 
and the Palace became the principal 
viUegiatura of the sovereigns: it is 
a large and stately, but somewhat neg- 
lected, building. Under the Famese 
dukes it contained several remarkable 
pieces of antiquity and works of art. 
It has also some tolerable modem 
frqsooes by Borghetti. The Church of 
San Liborio, near the Palace, has some 
rich ornaments. 

Cortile San Martino, Here is an- 
other desecrated building, once a Car- 
thusian monastery, with a fine church 
in the Renaissance style, now neglected 
and falling into ruin. 

The above is the only road on which 
there are post relays between Cremona 
and Parma ; but there is a more direct 
one, which crosses the Po at the Porto 
di Cremona to |&oii\S.«3^^aaa3L'H^t!«BR» 
it \>T«ac\«« oft OTi V}ft» \. \» ^^* 
magttVoTO,Bm«rito,^&ot^^ S!^^SSft 
and l?«r^ V?«« ^'^^^ "^^"^ *^ 
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other to the rt., through San Nazzaro, 
Oaorso, and Boncaglut, to Fiacenza, 
about 20 m. 
2 PARMA (Route 40). 



ROUTE 42. 

PABMA TO MANTUA, BY GUASTALLA. 

(6 posts =52 m.) 

Vieopre, with a small church in the 
style of the Renaissance. 

SorbolOf on the Enza torrent, a 
Tillage on the frontier of Modena. 

2 Brescello ; pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the Fo, here dotted with 
numerous islands. This town, which 
is now on the rt. bank of the Fo, is 
one of those of which the site was 
formerly on the 1. bank. "Subse- 
quently to the year 1890, the Po de- 
serted part of the territory of Cremona, 
and invaded that of Farma; its old 
channel being still recognisable, and 
bearing the name of Fo Morto." — 
LyeU. 

The road rune along the Po by Bo- 
retto and Gualtieri, and crosses the 
CroHolo river, which formerly sepa- 
rated Modena from Ghiastalla. 

1 Gruastalla. — {Iwm : La Posta, H 
Oapello Verde, II Leone d'Oro.) This 
small city, containing between 2000 
and 3000 Inhab., is quite in propor- 
tion to the duchy of which it is the 
capital. Guastalla belonged originally 
to the 0onzag£i8 ; in 1748 it was given 
to the Parma Bourbons by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, the last of the Gon- 
zagas of the Q-uastalla branch having 
died in 1746. Forming with those of 
JPatrraa and PJAcenzB the sovereignty of 
J^j^ja I/ouisa^ it reverted to the Duke 
'?/'Mbdena on the death offhatpnnoeBB. 



In the Lombard times it was known 
by the name of CfuardatcUl. The statue 
in bronze of Ferrante Gk>nzaga I., by 
Leone Leoni, in the piazza, is the only 
work of art worthy of notice here. He 
is trampling upon Envy, represented 
in the shape oi an ugly satyr. Don 
Ferrante had been accused of treason 
against the emperor, but he disproved 
the charge made by his enemies. The 
cathedral has only recently obtained 
a bishop, the see having been insti- 
tuted in 1828. There are eight other 
churches, and some charitable insti- 
tutions. 

Luzzara, a village on the banks of 
the Fo, where a small body of troops 
is usually stationed. It is a point of 
some military importance; and here, in 
August 1702, the imperialists under 
Prince Eugene suffered a memorable 
defeat from the French. 

One m. beyond Sailletto we cross the 
Po by the ferry of 

2 Borgoforte^ so called from the 
strong easUe built here by the Man- 
tuans in 1211. 

1 MANTUA (Rt«. 23). 



ROUTE 43. 

PABMA TO SABZANA, CABBABA, AlTD 
LUCCA. 

The road is kept in tolerable repair, 
but is heavy in winter, and at all times 
dull until it reaches the summit of the 
Apennines. It has been much im- 
proved of late years, and a diligence 
travels byit 3 times a week (Mon., Wed., 
Frid.) from Farma for Sarzana by 
Pontremoli, leaving at 5 a.m. : feure to 
Pontremo\i 11 &. and to EvxiaTA. 19 
fr. It "was nxucla. iroc^OTA«d m VJaa 
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middle ages by persons going to Borne 
from countries beyond the Alps ; hence 
the names then giyen to it of Strada 
Erancesca and Romea. Anciently a 
branch of the Via' Clodia appears to 
have trayersed this pass of the Apen- 
nines. Since the death of Maria Louisa 
the Tuscan province of Lunigiana, of 
which Pontremoli is the capital, haying 
been annexed to the sovereignty of 
Parma, the whole of this road, as far 
as the Sardinian and Modenese frontier 
stations of San Benedetto and Aulla, is 
within the Parmesan territories. 

This route, perhaps the least inte- 
resting over the Apennines in a pic- 
turesque view, may prove convenient to 
persons desiring to reach the baths of 
Lucca, sea-bathing at Spezia^ &c., 
from Lombardy, without going round 
by Bologna on the E., or by Glenoa on 
theW. 

The only tolerable sleeping-place will 
be found to be Pontremoli, which may 
be easUy reached with vetturino horses 
in a summer's day from Parma. 

CollecchiOy a village pleasantly situ- 
ated at the commencement of the hilly 
country ; there is a good Q-othio church 
with a baptistery here. From Collecchio 
the road runs along the hills which 
bound the valley of the Taro, gradually 
approaching that river, to 

2 posts, Tomuavo (Forum Novano- 
rum), at the foot of the Apennines, on 
the rt. bank of the Taro, at its junction 
with the Ceno, a considerable stream 
flowing from the W.S.W. There are 
many vestiges of Koman antiquities in 
the more recent buildings of Fomuovo, 
particularly in the walls of the prin- 
cipal church and some of the adjoinmg 
houses. The church is rather a fine 
Lombard structure ; on the fiEtQade are 
some curious bas-reliefs, particularly 
one representing the Seven Mortal Sins. 
Fomuovo derives some celebrity from 
the battle fought here in 1495 between 
Charles VIII. of France on his return 
from Naples, and the Italian confede- 
rates imder Francesco Gonzaga, Mar- 
quis of Mantua, when the latter were 
defeated with great loss, although num- 
benng more than ibar-fold the victa- 



rious army. The roads leading from 
Parma to Borgo Taro and Bardi sepa- 
rate at Fomuovo. There is an indiffer- 
ent Italian Inn here (Albergo Beale) ; 
the people civil. The road begms to 
ascend rapidly after Fomuovo, over a 
spur of the Apennines separating the 
Taro and Bagnanza valleys, winding 
round the high hill of Monte Prinzera, 
and passing through the villages of 
Piantogna and Gassio. 

3 posts, Berceto {Inn: Albei^o Keale, 
very poor"; the Diligence and Vetturini 
generally stop here) — a picturesque 
ancient town in the midst of the moun- 
tains. The church is a Gk)thic building ; 
the piazza in front, the fountain, and 
the whole scene around, are singular ; 
this is the last town before crossing 
the Apennines. The road from hence 
ascends the Bagnanza torrent to the Cisa 
Pass, which is very wild and desolate, at 
an elevation of 3420 Eng. ft. above the 
sea; it is supposed theit it was by 
this pass that Hannibal penetrated 
into Etmria, after having defeated 
Sempronius on the Trebbia. We here 
enter the province of Upper Lunigiana. 
The road descends rapidly by Monte 
Lungo and Mignenza on the Magra, 
the rt. bank of which it follows to 

Pontremoli (Inn : II Pavone, at the 
Posta: although not over clean, it is a 
tolerable house, with civil people, 
and the best stopping-place between 
Parma and Sarzana). 'Dus city, of 3400 
Inhab., which derives its name pro- 
bably from a shaky bridge over the 
Magra (Pons tremulus), offers a striking 
contrast to all the traveller has hitherto 
seen. He finds himself amongst a new 
race, and many buildings have a pecu- 
liar character. Situated in a triangle 
formed by the junction of the Magra 
and Verde torrents, it consists of an 
upper and lower town, the former sur- 
rounded by massive and picturesque 
fortifications. PontremoU, being during 
the middle ages as it were the key to 
one of the most frequented passes of 
the chain betweea. Tvja^sKcc^ vssA^'SjRsssr 
baTdy,\iaA Te'^eeXft^ <2MfiB^^^^soa»X»^' 
Some oi t\Le oW ^«^««^^^^^t^.^ 
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others by the Gl-enoese, when they held 
possesBion of the Lunigiana. It also 
belonged for a time to Milan ; and 
the armorial bearings of the Sforzas 
show its ancient union to that power- 
ful duchy. The lower town ot Pon- 
tremoU has a more modem aspect ; 
the Duomo, unfinished, was begun in 
1620. Sta. Annunziata in the S. 
suburb was built in 1471 ; within 
stands a small octagonal temple of white 
n[iarble and fine workmanship. The 
other churches are modernized. Pont- 
remoli is 23 m. firom Carrara. 

The road, on leaving Pontremoli, 
runs parallel to, but at some distance 
from the Magra, passing VUlafranca, 
where the Bagnone torrent enters it ; 
sereral fine old castellated remains are 
scattered over the country on each side 
of the river. 

Mlattieray between Pontremoli and 
Yillafranca, has a fine old castle, once 
belonging to the Malaspinas, the feudal 
lords of the Lunigiana. 

2 posts, Terra Bossa (no Inn), near the 
junction of the Coviglia and Tavarone 
torrents with the Magra, both of whicli 
must be crossed on leaving it for Sar- 
zana. Do not let travellers allow them- 
selves to be imposed upon by the people 
offering assistance to cross these tor- 
rents, as it is imneoessary. A new road 
has been recently opened from Terra 
Bossato Sarzana by 

Jbulla (the Papa^dlo ; a poor cabaret, 
outside the gate, is kept by civil people) ; 
the country as £eur as Aulla is beau- 
tiful ; after leaving this town the Au- 



letta torrent is crossed in a ferry-boat, 
the landing from which is bad for 
carriages on both sides. The Sardinian 
frontier is crossed at San Benedetto. 

Sarzana; an extra horse between 
Sarzana and Terra Kossa, both ways, 
from Nov. 1 to May 1. (Rte. 14.) 

Travellers to Lucca and Florence 
need not go out of their way to Sarzana ; 
after crossing the Auletta, on leaving 
Aulla, they may enter the duchy of Massa 
Carrara ; the carriage-road ascends for 
5 m. to 

CeseranOy a small town, where a road 
branches off on the 1. to Fivizzano, a 
newly-acquired possession of the Duke 
of Modena, from Tuscany ; from Cese« 
rano a hilly road leads by Terenzo and 
Tendola to 

FosdinovOy a town of 1850 Inhab., 
very finely situated on a projecting 
part of the Apennines, and offering 
fine views over the Mediterranean, the 
G-ulf of Spezzia, and the shore to the 
eastward ; myrtles grow wild in abun- 
dance between Fosdinovo and the 
plain to the S. There is a good road 
of about 5 m. from Fosdinovo to 
Portonief where it joins the high road 
from Sarzana to Lucca, 3 m. beyond 
the former. 

From Fosdinovo a considerable 
ascent of nearly an hour to Monte 
Girone, and an equal distance to Ca^- 
telpoffffiOf where there is a kind of 
Inn (the Pistola). From Castelpoggio 
the road is good and very picturesque 
as far as Carrara. (See Bte. 55.) 
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51 Modena to Pistoja, by Bari- 
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PRELIMINARY H^ORMATION. 

The present Duke of Modena, Francesco V., was bom Ist June, 1819, and 
succeeded his father on the 21st January, 1846. In addition to his principal 
title, he is an Archduke of Austria, and Duke of Guastalla, Massa, and Carrara. 
His territories embrace the duchies of Modena Proper, Guastalla, and Beggio, 
on the N., and of Massa and Carrara, the district of the Apennines, and Fiviz- 
zano, recently acquired by exchange from Tuscany, on the S. The Modenese 
territory therefore extends from the Po to the Mediterranean, although the por- 
tion lying on the sea-coast is very small, and devoid of ports or harbours. 

§ 1. AQEICULTUBE. — COMMEBCE. — FINANCES. 

Modena is of somewhat greater extent than Parma. Its soil and productions 
are similar, except to the S. of the Apennines, where the olive and orange grow in 
the open air. The population by the last census amounted to 606,139 Inhab. 
The farms are small, and the metayer system prevails. Agriculture Is the 
chief industry; chestnuts form the principal food of the peasantry in the 
mountain districts, pollenta or porridge of Indian corn-meal in the plain. 
Wheat, maize, wines, olives, silk, hemp, and some flax, are the principal objects 
of culture. The valley of La Garfagnana is that alone in which dairy pasture 
is followed to any extent. The Duke and a few of the principal landlords own 
the large flocks of sheep which pasture on the Apennines and the slopes of the 
mountains. On the latter, pine, oak, and chestnut trees aboimd. The vine is 
extensively cultivated about Iteggio and Modena, frK>m which a large quantity 
of wine, of a strong rough description, is exported to Lombardy. The marble 
of Carrara forms the most valuable articlie of its mineral riches. Some silk- 
works, linen and canvas, leather, paper, and pottery, all on an insignificant scale, 
comprise the manufacturing industry of this small state. Its trifling commerce 
is, like that of Parma, confined to an interchange of its few surplus products 
for colonial commodities and articles of luxury ; all of which, fr^m both, are^ 
comprised in the trade of the surrounding maritime states. The annual reve-* 
nues of the state amount to 8,413,622 francs (336,545Z.) ; the expenditure, 
8,728,133 francs (349,126^.) ; showing here, as everywhere in Italy, a deficit. 
Modena, however, up to the present, is free from frmded debt. 

§ 2. Posting. — Money. 

The posting regulationB are the same as in the Lombardo-Yenetian kingdoms ; 
the currency is Italian and Austrian. The vuta of the Austrian government to 
the passport is sufficient for travelling in the duchy of M.odssi\&. 
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ROUTE 50. 

PAEMA TO EEQGIO, MODENA, AKD 
BOLOONA. ' 

7J p08t8=62 m. 

There is a constant communication 
kept up by Yetturini between the dif- 
ferent towns on this Bte., and the Dili- 
gence from Milan passes along it three 
times a week on its way to Some by 
Bologna. 

Quitting Parma by the Porta San 
Michele, we resume the Yia Emilia, 
stretching out in a straight line. Fine 
yiews of the purple Apennines in the 
distance open on the rt. 

San Lazzaro ; the name of this place 
indicates the existence of an ancient 
hospital. Lepers were strictly pro- 
hibited from entering the city of Parma, 
hence the necessity of this house of 
refuge. The Portone di San Lazzaro, 
an arch which crosses the road, was 
erected to commemorate the arrival of 
Margaret of Medici, on the occasion of 
her marriage with Odoardo Famese. 

Sa/n Proapero. Then bv a long bridge 
cross the torrent Enza, mrious in win- 
ter, but in summer haying its course 
marked only by a bed of stones. About 
a mile farther on enter the territory of 
Modena, and soon reach 

IJ Sanf Ilario. 6 m. S. of this lies 
Montecchio, celebrated for the birth- 
place of Attendolo Sforza, the father of 
Francesco, the founder of the great but 
unfortunate second dynasty of the 
^Dukes of Milan. 

Cross the Crostolo^ which, under the 
French, gave its name to the depart- 
ment, before reaching 

IJ Reggio {Inns: Posta, Giglio), a 

flourishing city, containing upwards of 

16,000 Inhab. JRegium Lepidi was 

founded by, or at least received the 

pn'vileges of a Soman colony from, 

^milius Lepidua. The devastations of 

^^nc, and the restoration of the city 



by Charlemagne, have effaced almost 
every vestige of antiquity. A curious 
Koman statue of Janus, of fairly good 
workmanship, but lacking both arms, 
is built into the comer of a house near 
the Palazzo dei Becchi. A statue, which 
is called that of Lepidus, is preserved 
in the Palazzo del Commune. Several 
curious Roman inscriptions and cippi 
are preserved in the cortile and porti- 
coes of this building. 

The great romantic poet of Italy was 
bom at Beggio, and the house in which 
Ariosto first saw the light is, accord- 
ing to immemorial tradition, pointed 
out near the Palazzo del Commune. 
Some, however, maintain that Ariosto 
mitst have been bom within the pre- 
cincts of the citadel. The house itself 
has no appearance of age, and has 
nothing but the tradition to render it 
remarkable. 

The Duomo is of the 15th centmy. 
The fa9ade, which is imfinished, is 
ornamented with marble columns, and 
recumbent on the pediment of the 
great door are good statues of Adam 
and Eve, by Clementi. They are larger 
than life, and Clementi has evidently- 
imitated his master, Michael Angelo, 
in the position of the figures, which 
are like the " Morning and Evening " 
in the Laurentian Chapel at Florence ; 
there are also statues of SS. Chry- 
santhus and Darius, the patron saints. 

Within the cathedral are several 
other works by Clementi : — The Tomb 
of Ugo Bangoni, Bishop of Reggio. He 
is represented larger than life, giving his 
blessing. By Clementi also is the bronze 
group at the high altar, representing 
Christ Triumphant, and the statues of 
Saints Prosper, Maximus, and Cathe- 
rine in the choir. Clementi himself is 
buried in this cathedral, under a mo- 
nument by his pupil, PacchionCy who 
was both a Bcui^toT «xid an archi< 
tect. In a chapeV \a «k «\»X.\x!& oiliiv^a^ 
FiccareUi, who died m \^'i^. \>c \a 
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above the ordinary run of modem 
Italian sculpture. Another monument 
is that of fVancesco Maria d'Este, late 
Bishop of Beggio, died 1820. He left 
all his property to the cathedral. 

Mctdonna delta Ghiara. The plan 
of tliis church is a Greek cross. It 
was begun in 1597 from the designs of 
JSalbiy and completed by Pacchione, 
who added the vaulting of the cupola. 
The architectural details are good. The 
interior is covered with frescoes. Large 
and small there are upwards of 200 
compartments thus decorated, and in 
good preservation. One series is by 
Jjuca Fen^ari (1605-1654), a native of 
Beggio, the disciple of Guido. Amongst 
these are several Scripture histories, 
which, like all the paintings throughout 
the church, are explained or allegorised 
by short mottoes ; as, for example, B>e- 
becca at the Well, ^^ Hamsit aquas in 
gaudiOy defonte Salvatoris" Another 
series is by Tiariniy of Bologna (bom 
1677, died 1668). This painter, who 
lived during the greater part of his 
life at Beggio, was in some respects 
formed by the Oaracci, yet preserved 
a distinct character. His compart- 
ments also are Scripture histories, inter- 
mixed with devices. A third series is by 
Idonello Spada (1576-1622), a friend, 
and yet in some degree a rival, of 2^ar»»», 
and to whom he was superior in colour- 
ing, but inferior in design. Spada was 
here in direct competition with Tiannif 
and the series which he has left con- 
tains some of his most carefully exe- 
cuted works. By Desani (1594-1657), 
a pupil of Spada, and who established 
himself at Beggio, is a curious series of 
figures, representing eight religious 
orders, with the virtues supposed to 
belong more particularly to each. By 
&avassetti (died 1628), several Pro- 
phets and Virtues. A Crucifixion, by 
GhuercinOf seems a fine picture, but it is 
dirty and ill seen. The original Ma- 
donna delta &kiaraf once an old paint- 
ing upon a garden waU, has long since 
perished. The present one was painted 
m 1573, and placed in a magnificent 
Mbiine or altar, with beautiful lamps 
of ailrer suspended before it. Thie 



tomb of Maria Teresa Cibo, wife of 
Ercole III., was erected by her daughter, 
Maria Beatrice, in 1820 : over it is a 
good bust of the deceased. 

The ancient Basilica of San Prospero 
(which stands behind the cathedral) 
was entirely rebuilt in the 16th cent. 
The demoHshed building was in the 
Lombard style. Six colossal marble 
lions which supported the portals, are 
still in front of the modem church. 
One grasps two skulls with his hind 
paws ; others have the usual rams and 
serpents. Within, the structure is 
grand and regular. Fine, but damaged, 
frescoes by Campi and Procaccini — 
amongst other subjects, the Last Judg- 
ment. Heaven, Pulsatory, Hell — de- 
corate the vaultings. Other paintings 
are by TiaHni. In the sanctuary so^e 
some statues, a crucifix, and massive 
ornaments, in silver. 

Beggio has a good pubUc Ubrary 
and a museum. In the latter are the 
collections of the celebrated Spallan- 
zani : he was bom at Scandiano, within 
the district, and therefore the inha- 
bitants of the city consider him as 
their fellow-citizen. Beggio is also the 
country of Valisnieri, Toschi, and Para- 
disi. There is an active trade here in 
wine, silk, cheese, and hemp, so that 
the place has an air of prosperity. 

A road much improved of late 
years, and with a military object, leads 
from Beggio to the shores of the Me- 
diterranean by the Pass of Sassalbo, 
Fivizzano, and Sarzana, through a 
ooxmtry offering little interest, with 
only one decent resting-place at Castel- 
nuovo del Monte ; there are no relays 
of post-horses upon it, it has chiefly 
been used hitherto by persons carrying 
fish from the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean to Beggio and Bubiera ; but it 
is probable it will now be more fre- 
quented, since the district of Fivizzano 
has been united to the possessions of 
the House of Este. 



caJtmg W^% VSs«» ^1*.^^^«^ 
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and bareheaded, obtained absolution 
from Pope Gregory VII, 

1 Mvhieray 1 m. before reaching the 
Secchia, This place, surrounded by 
fine fortifications, was a fief belonging 
to Bojardo, Lord of Scandiano, and 
author of the 'Orlando Innamorato.' 
There are remains of a Boman bridge 
over the Secchia. 

The road continues through a plain, 
with many yines ; but, in ^other re- 
spects, with somewhat diminished fer- 
tility. 

1 MODENA (Inns: Albergo S. 
Marco ; it belongs to the government, 
and is kept up partly at the Duke's 
expense. Albergo Beale ; a new house ; 
dirty and dear — 1864), the ancient 
Mutina, possesses nothing but the fea- 
tures of land and stream to recall its 
early history. The city is pleasantly 
situated between the rivers Secchia and 
Fanaro. The verses of Tassoni well 
describe the locality : — 

" Modana siede in una gran pianura, 

Che da la parte d' A astro, e d' Occidente, 
Orcliia di baize, e di Bcoscese mura 
Del lelvoao Apennin la schiena algente ; 
Apennin, di' ivi tanto all' aria pura 
8' alza a veder nel mare il Sol cadente, 
Che 8U la fronte sua cinta di gelo 
Par che s' incur vi, e che riposi il cielo. 

Da V Oriente ha le fiorite sponde 
Del bel Fanaro, e le sue limpid' acque, 
Bologna incontru, e a la sinistra 1' onde. 
Dove il figlio del Sol gik morto giacque, 
Secchia ha da l' Aquilon, che si oonfonde 
Ne' giri, che mutar sempre la piacque ; 
Divora i liti, e d' infeconde arene 
Semiua i prati. e le campagne amene." 

Secchia EapUa, canto i., si. 8, 9. 

The city, wliich contains about 
30,000 Inhab., is fortified, and the 
ramparts, though destitute of strength, 
offer a very pleasant walk. The views 
of the Apennines from them are pecu- 
liarly fine. 

The Citadel, and its place (Tarmes, 
include perhaps one-thi^ of the area 
of the city, which possesses a character 
differing much from the other Lombard 
towns in its domestic architecture, it 
Ifein^ more of a Chrman cast. 
TJw Ihfoino. " This splendid build- 
^ waa begrun in 1099, at the instance 



and with the assistance of the cele- 
brated Countess Matilda, of whose vast 
possessions Modena formed a part. In 
1108 the work was so far advanced 
that in that year the body of St. G-emi- 
nianus, the patron saint of Modena, 
was tnmslated into the new Basilica, 
which was at the same time conse- 
crated by Pope Paschal II., in the pre- 
sence of the Countess Matilda. The 
bulk of the fieibrio therefore belongs to 
the close of the 11th century. The 
name of the architect was Lanfrancus, 
as is proved by an inscription still 
seen on one of the outer walls ; but 
it is not known whether he was a 
native of Modena or not. The stvle 
is Lombard throughout. External 
arcades ornament both the W. end 
and the great semicircular apse. In 
the interior, monsters and grotesque 
images are still retained in the capitals 
of some of the pillars. But a feature 
which is not found in the old Lombard 
churches may be remarked here, in the 
large projecting porch, two stories in 
height, which advances before the prin- 
cipal entrance ; and in the Uons, on the 
backs of which the pillars of the porch 
repose. Though projecting porches 
were an essential part of the primitive 
churches, they seem to have been aban- 
doned under the Lombard dynasty, 
and not to have been resumed tiU the 
11th century, when they became uni- 
versal. The lions are symboUcaL They 
were intended to represent the strength 
and vigilance of the Church. At a 
later period the animals which were 
introduced in the porches often repre- 
sented the arms of the state to which 
the building belonged. For example, 
the griffin is the crest of Perugia, and 
the wolf that of Sienna. Perugia and 
Sienna were constantly at war : in 
consequence, the doorway of the Pa- 
lazzo PubUco of Perugia is decorated 
with a griffin tearing a wolf." 

'* On either side of the nave there 
are galleries. Under the chancel is a 
lohj crypt. To gain elevation tor the 
crypt, the chancel ia approached by 
several steps, as at ^.'MmVaVi wa.^ Aaaft- 
where. The portals exJosbVfc ortkaxdcsuXA 
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and bas-reliefs of different periods, 
from the 12th down to the 14th cen- 
tury. The earliest are executed with 
little skill, though they must have 
excited great admiration at the time, 
as an inscription preserves the name 
of the artist. Over the head of one 
of the figures, at one of the side- doors, 
appears the name of Artres de Bre- 
taniS. — a proof that the legends of ro- 
mance were popular in Italy in the 
12th century." — G. Knight. 

The sculptures on the doorway re- 
present the principal events of the life 
of St. Geminiano, the patron of Mo- 
dena; amongst others, his expelling 
the Demon from the Daughter of the 
Emperor Jovinian : others Scripture 
histories. The portal near the cam- 
panile represents a city walled and 
turreted, assailed by knights with the 
pointed shields and conical helmets of 
the 11th century, and whose names 
are written in barbarous characters. 
Here are the names of some of the 
heroes of the round table. Many an- 
cient Roman inscriptions and tombs 
are built into the facade. Behind the 
altar of the crypt is the tomb of San 
Geminiano. The crypt has been altered. 
The marble columns in the church itself 
have capitals approaching Corinthian. 

The paintings in the Duomo are in 
general below mediocrity. It conta&s, 
however, some good works of art. The 
screen of red marble which surrounds 
the choir, finished at the top by small 
double columns, supporting a species 
of balustrade, is peculiar. An altar- 
piece in the style of the Renaissance, in 
terra-cotta, with abundance of curious 
small statues. Another altarpiece con- 
tains the earliest known specimen of 
Modenese art. It is by Serafino dei 
Serafini da Modena, and was executed 
1385. It is hard and dry, and more 
than usually Byzantine. The pulpit is 
of marble, sculptured, 1322, by Tomaso 
di Campione, called also T. da Modena; 
the tarsia-work of the stalls in the 
choir, executed in 1465, is worthy of 
notice. 

Near the sacristy, in a niche, behind 
snd Above an altar, is a beautif^ group 



of the !5f ativity, in terra-cotta, by JBega- 
relli. So many of the works of this 
artist have perished, that this is kept 
shut up, but it wlQ be opened by the 
custode. The tombs in this cathedral 
are interesting. Seversal, belonging to 
the Rangoni family, are of a good 
period of art. That of Claudio Ran- 
goni, designed by Oiulio Jtomano, 
consists simply of a sarcophagus be- 
neath a canopy. Two angels, sup- 
porting a tablet on which the letters 
I.H.S. are inscribed, and a similar one 
below, constitute its only ornaments. 
Claudio, who died 1537, at the age of 
29, succeeded his father, Francesco 
Maria, as Count of Castelvetro. He 
was a great protector of literature, 
and married Lucretia, a daughter of 
the celebrated Pico della Mirandola, 
who erected this monument to his me- 
mory. The tomb of Lucia Rusca Ran- 
goni, his mother, is even more simple— 
a vase crowning a sarcophagus. This 
is also by Giulio Romano. There is a 
striking monimient of Ercole Rinaldo, 
the last duke of the House of Este, a 
prince of no ordinary merit. Deprived 
of his dominions by the French inva- 
sion, a principality was erected for him 
in the Breisgau, but he would not ac- 
cept this compensation, and died as a 
private individual at Treviso, 14th Oct. 
1803. He married Maria Teresa Cibo, 
Sovereign Princess of Massa Carrara, 
the last heiress of the noble house 
of Cibo Malaspina. They had an only 
child, Maria Beatrix, who married the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria. The 
duchy of Modena had been previously 
secured to her by the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. She died at Vienna, 1829, at 
an advanced age. The present sove- 
reign of Modena, Francesco V., is her 
grandson. 

" The campanile, or ghirlandina, as 
it is called, from the bronze garland 
which surrounds the weathercock, is 
315 ft. high, and is one of the four 
towers of which the North of Itai^ \saa. 
reason to \w> ^to\x!^. '^^^X^fc'OajBt "^-w"^ 

clLUPcYi Aft xmcct^Kfl^s >bv>5^ ^^^^ 
pait oi it mm\.\M«^ "o'^^ ^^^^ 
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1224, for in that year it was seized 
upon bj one of the Actions who at that 
time disturbed the peace of Modena. 
The upper pyramidal part was only 
finished in 1319."— G^. Knight 

In this tower is still kept the old 
wormeaten Secchia, or the wooden 
bucket, which, taken by the Modonese 
from the Bolognese in the battle, or 
rather affray, of B^polino, Nov. 15th, 
1825, was here deposited by the victors, 
the Geminianij as a trophy of the defeat 
of the Petroniiy with wonderfiil tri- 
umph, as described in Tassoni's cele- 
brated poem : — 

" Qttivi Manfiredi in su 1' altar maggiore 
Pose la Secchia con divozione : 
E poi ch' egli, ed il clero, e Monaignore 
Fecero al Santo lunga orazione. 
Fa levata la notte a le tre ore, 
E dentro una caaaetta'di ootone 
Ne la tone maggior fu riserrata. 
Dove si trova ancor veochia e tarlata. 

Ma la Secchia fa siibito portata 

Ne la torre maggior, dove ancor stassi 

In alto per trofea posta, e legata 

Con una gran catena a curvi sassi. 

S' entra per cinque porte ov' ^ guard ata, 

E uon ^ cavalier, che di Ik passi, 

N^ pellegrin di conto, il qual non voglia 

Veder si degna e gloriosa spoglia." 

Secchia Bapita, cant. i. 63. 

The Modenese and Bolognese are 
respectively called &emimani and Pe- 
troniiy from their patron saints Gemi- 
nianus and Fetronius. 

Ch. of S. Affostmo, now called 8. Mi- 
chele, on the S. side of the street, near 
the MUan gate. In the 1st chapel 
on the rt. is the remarkable group of 
the Taking down from the Cross, in 
terra-cotta, by Begarelli. The figures, 
which are as large as life, are full of 
animation. " If his clay could become 
marble," exclaimed Micliael Angelo, 
" woe to the antique !" " Se la creta 
dellefigv/re di costui diventasse marmo, 
guai aUe statue antiche P* Muratori is 
buried in this ch. 

Ch. of 8. Vincenzo, near the palace, 

contains the tomb of the late Duchess 

of Modena, and of other members of 

the ducal family. 

^Ze .Zhfca/ J'a^lace was begun in the 

/f^^^^^^^KF- Much was added bv the 

at0Z>uke, and it is now a Bne building. 



It contains court after court, with open 
staircases, galleries, arches upon arches, 
such as are seen in the background of 
old Italian pictures. 

The collection of paintings in this 
palace is large: some are good, but 
the best, including the Notte of Cor* 
reggio, were sold in the last century, 
and are now the chief ornaments of 
the Dresden gallery. Amongst those 
which remain are, — a Crucifixion, by 
Ghtido ; the single figure on the cross, 
the background m awfiil darkness, has 
a fine and simple effect. St. Boch in 
Prison, by Chiido also, in his early 
manner. OuercinOf Martyrdom of 
St. Peter. Binaldo and Armida, also 
by Chiercino. Pomarancio, a Cruci- 
fixion. A Holy Family, said to be by 
And. del 8arto, but doubtful. The 
Virgin appearing to the Carthusians 
of Bologna; a striking picture, by 
Dosso Dossif of Ferrara, by whom are 
many other good paintings (the An- 
nunciation, the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, &c.) . Mantegtuii the Crucifixion, 
hard and stiff in style, but a curious and 
interesting old picture full of figures. 
GarqfalOt the Virgin and Child above, 
and three Saints below, of whom St. 
Pellegrino is in the centre; another 
Virgin with Angels, by the same artist. 
Franciat The Assumption of the Vir- 
gil!, the Twelve Apostles standing 
below ; a large and fine picture. The 
Circumcision, by Procaccini, Portrait, 
by himself of Ludovico Larea^ a Mode- 
nese artist, imitator of Guercino. The 
Four Elements, two by Ludovico, and 
two by Awttihal Caracci. They are well 
placed over four doors in the palace. 
An Assumption of the Virgin is also 
by Lud, Caracci. The Nativity, by 
Pellegrino Munari, a Modenese, and 
a scholar of Baphael. This picture 
was formerly in the church of St. Paul. 
Lionello 8pada, St. Francis offering 
Flowers to our Lord, the Virgin, &c. 
In one of the rooms are frescoes by 
Nicolo del Abate, the subjects taken 
from the Troian war. The ceiling of 
the great hall is painted by Frances- 
china da Bologna, ^I^^ete «se ttXao a. 
good manyiaQuiy •pottwiX.i^ \ wdqswv^^X. 
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others, one by SoU of Ihike Ercole 
Kinaldo, which entirely exculpates the 
artist from the charge of flattery. 

Tlie Biblioteca JEstense^ or library, 
brought from Ferrara by Cesare d'Este 
on his expulsion by Clement VIII., is 
rich in books (90,000 toIs.) and manu- 
scripts (3000). Three of the most 
learned men in Italy during the last 
century, Zaccaria, Tiraboschi, and Mu- 
ratori, have been its librarians. At- 
tached to the library is a large collection 
of 25,000 coins and medals, and a 
museum containing some curious me- 
diaeval sculptures. The Archivio Es- 
tense, containing several important 
documents of medieval history, is in 
another part of the palace. 

Quitting Modena, we continue to 
follow the Yia Emilia. The plain is 
covered by a soil of great fertility. 
Most of the land is used for grazing. 
Long rows of trees, generally festooned 
by vines, divide the fields. 

SawP Ambroffio, The Fanaro is 
crossed by the bridge built by Duke 
Ercole Binaldo, and which is finely 
flanked by four towers. 

Here we quit the duchy of Modena, 
and enter the papal territory. The 
Custom-house officers are civil, and 
usually give no other trouble except 
that of desiring the gentlemen of the 
party to get out of the carriage and 
declare that they have nothing liable 
to a tax. 24 pauls are paid for the 
barriers, on each carriage, on crossing 
the frontier. 

Castel Franco^ or Forte Urhano. 
The old walls and ramparts of the 
castle, called after Urban VIIL, who 
built them, are picturesque. The church 
possesses a dubious Guido, The site 
of the battle between Mark Antony 
and the Consuls Hirtius and Fansa is 
supposed to have been in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

\\ Samoggia. ) Handbook for 

\\ Bologna, j Centred Italy, 
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ROUTE 61. 

MODENA TO PISTOJA, BY BAEIGA2Z0 
AND SAN HABCELLO. 

This is a long dreary road, through 
a country offering little interest exc^ 
to the geologist. It traverses the cen- 
tral chfun of the Apennines three times. 
On the northern side of the Apennines 
it is, generally speaking, in bad repair 
where it runs through the Modenese 
territory ; the contrary is the case with 
the Tuscan portion. There are no post- 
horses nor regular diligences ; but vet- 
turini sometimes travel by it, employ- 
ing two days and a half between Fistoja 
and Modena, and a diUgence sometimes 
runs between Modena and Fistoja, per- 
forming the journey in a day. Were 
it kept in better repair it would offer, 
now that the railw^ is completed be- 
tween Fistoja and Florence, advantages 
to the traveller going from Verona and 
the Italian Tyrol to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

Formigine^ a town of 1800 Inhab., is 
the first stage, 9 m. from Modena, on 
the plain, in a district rich in grain, 
vines, and mulberry-trees. 

M(trinellOf 5 m. £Eirther, entering the 
hilly region. 

Paullo or FavuUot a town, 35 m. 
from Modena ; 4 m. beyond which the 
road, which had hitherto run nearly S., 
changes its direction to W.S.W., turn- 
ing abruptly round the picturesque 
hifi of 

MontecucullOf with a castle on the 
siunmit, the birthplace (in 1609) of the 
celebrated mihtary commander Monte- 
cucuUi, the rival of Turenne and 
Conde. A dreary road of 15 m., 
through a pasture country, leads to 

Barigazzo^ a small \MbSfi3ka\.^ tss«x Ns^ 
which. «t© «avKQ»L^\oTA oil ^ss^xas^Ks^ 
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to Florence, and which ignites on a 
light being applied to it. Ascending 
along the Scoltenna torrent we reach 

JPievePelagOy a village of 1800 Inhab., 
in a cold inhospitable region; and 7 m. 
higher up the hamlet of Fiumalbo. 
Here the principal ascent of the Apen- 
nines commences, having the Monte 
Cimone, the highest peak of this part 
of the chain, about 4 m. on the 1. The 
most elevated point of the road is at 
the Col dell' Abbetone, or del Libro 
Aperto. Here we enter the Tuscan 
tOTritorj (Pistoja being 35 m. distant), 
and after a rapid descent of 7 m. reach 

CuUglianOf a village of 1200 Inhab., 
on the Lima river, which we follow as 
far as 

8cm Marcello, a prosperous small 
town on the Limastre. There are 
several paper-mills in the neighbour- 
hood. A bridle-path leads down the 



ravine of the Lima to the baths of 
Lucca. There is a beautiful road of 
22 m. from San Marcello to Fescia by 
PetigUo. 

From San Marcello the road to Pis- 
toja runs easterly, ascending again the 
central chain by Bardelone, to descend 
to Ponte Petri, a bridge on the river 
Beno, and near its source. Here we are 
again on the N. side of the Apennines. 

From Ponte Petri (Pons Presby teris) 
the road ascends along the Beno, here 
a mountain-torrent, to the hamlet of 
Piastre, not far from its source. By a 
slight ascent to Cireglio, from which 
the water runs towards the Ombrone, 
the central chain is crossed for a third 
time. The road now descends along 
the Ombrone, which it crosses by a 
bridge at Burgianico, 2 m. before 
arriving at 

Pistoja. (See Bte. 66.) 
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FLORENCE, LUCCA, AND TUSCANY AS FAR AS THE 
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Pistoia, and Prato . . . 468 ! 

* 

§ 1. Teeeitoet, Population, Finances. 

The present work describes no part of Tuscany S. of the Amo, excepting the 
road from Leghorn and Pisa to Florence. But this portion includes almost 
all the territory of the ancient republics of Florence, Pisa, and Lucca. As to 
its physical character, it consists of a series of valleys on the southern 
decUvities of the Apennines, combining much picturesque beauty with exuberant 
fertility. 

The resources of Tuscany are numerous ; the soil, climate, and configuration 
of the country are as various as the diversities presented by the stenle, cold, 
Apennine region, — the fruitful vall^s of the Amo, of the Chiana, and Ombrone, 
— and the unhealthy Maremma. Ine present population since the accession of 
the Duchy of Lucca was (in 1854) 1,817,466. The population of the towns, 
given in the following pages, is according to the census taken in 1852. 

The Finances of Tuscany are far from being in a prosperous condition, there 
having been an increasing deficit of late years, with the necessary result of loans. 
In 1853, the last year for which returns have been pubUshed by the government, 
the ordinary expenditure amounted to 85,819,193 lire (£1,193,978), and the 
extraordinary, comprising the onerous charge for the Austrian army of occu- 
pation and the indemnity due to the Duke of Parma, to 8,687,940 hre, whilst 
the total receipts were only 36,488,967 lire (£1,214,632), leaving a deficit of 
8,018,166 lire (£287,931) — a dismal financial prospect for the foture of this 
once so prosperous Uttle state. 

§ 2. AOEICULTUBE. 

The mezzeria or meta/yer system prevails in Tuscany, «eA Va^ ««sKfc^^'=i«^ 
time immemorial; and, unless it be m t\v<B "ML«teiTD3ik»b, ^^ ^^'"^^^^-«^^ 
amaJJ. The contract between the landlord and v««»«nJt-» ^"^^ w'^'^^^^^ 
IB in force for one year only ; the pronrietoT maj dMb«St«r%^'^K» ^\)i&«^ 
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year at a fixed period, but a good tenant will hold by the estate from genera- 
tion to generation.* The system depending too on mutual good faith, a good 
labourer is indispensable to the well-doing of the landlord. In the partner- 
ship the proprietor supplies all the capital, the oxen and beasts of burthen, 
and the cultivator the labour ; the produce being equally divided between 
them. The cultivator is only obliged to supply the labour required in the 
ordinary cultivation. If the proprietor is desirous of reclaiming waste lands or 
draining, he must pay the cultivator wages for extra work. The seed for sowing 
is supplied at joint expense ; that required for the support of the cultivator in 
bad years the proprietor generally supplies. In the Lucchese territory the land 
is generally let out at a fixed rent, paid in produce. The cattle used for agricultural 
purposes are supplied throughout Tuscany by the landlord, and maintamed at the 
joint charge of the tenant ; in case of casualties the latt^ pays a moiety of the 
value of the animals lost, as he derives a moiety of any profit from thei^ sale.* 
All farm-buildings are maintained in repair by the landowner, and the peasants 
are therefore lodged gratuitously. The tenant, who does not possess the necessary 
machinery for pressing his grapes and olives, pays a small tax of about l-16th to 
his landlord for their use. 

There is an appearance of neatness and cleanliness, as well as contentment, 
among the Tuscan peasantry, which is extremely pleasing, and which may be 
mistaken for a state of independent circumstances. But although the system 
works well as regards their physical wants, it is attended with the great draw- 
back of a stationary, and at the same time precarious position. It is a rare 
" thing for a Contadino ever to rise above the situation in which he was bom, and 
which his family before him have occupied for generations. The valleys of the 
Amo and Chiana are cultivated with great care, and with less waste than in many 
parts of Europe. Among the productions of importance that of silk is increasing; 
the annual quantity produced is stated at nearly 260,000 lbs., and might be 
greatly augmented. Oil is an article of great importance, and is increasing also 
in quantity by the extension of the cultivation of the olive. 

§ 3. MANrFACTXTBES. 

The manufisu^tures of Tuscany have never been either restricted or protected 
by legislation. In this respect, as in everything connected with the liberty 
of commerce, Tuscany has been the first country to take the lead in that system 
which has immortalized the name of Sir Robert Peel. Except as far as the usual 
handicrafts in towns and villages have been called by necessity into opera- 
tion, the people look to agriculture chiefly for their support. : those who are 
employed in straw-plait making, and in the spinning and weaving of such 
woollens, linens, and silks as are made in the country, are generally found at 
work in their own habitations. 

Notwithstanding the predilection of the Tuscan people for agriculture, the 
following branches of manufacture employ a considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation of towns : — 

Straw Platting and Straw Hats. — This important branch of industry, dele- 
brated for its beautiful productions, has long formed an extensive and profitable 
article of export, especially to England and the United States. Besides their 
general use in the country itself, the value of hats and platting exported 

♦£%7 sMne of the small farms in the neighbourhood of Florence there are families of Contadini 
^iio ta ve been located there for several centuries. On the estate ot Coce^V, tlaa vToperty of Mr. 
fe»«2? ^ ^^icb was a Avonrtte residence of the Medicla, thete «re peaaaiv\A -wYxo \jtw« >ai»te 
'^^c t^ejrond the times ofCosimo aod his son Lorenzo the Magniftcent. 
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has averaged from 6,500,000 to 7,500,000 lire (£216,600 to £250,000) per 
annum. This branch of manufacture is exercised not only in the towns 
and villages, but in the ooimtry districts. Preparing the straw in bimdles 
of different degrees of fineness, platting, cleansing, and making up the plait for 
use or exportation, afford emplovment to the female population, — moderately 
paid, it is true, but, at the Bsme tune, in a much cheaper coimtry, higher wages 
are euned than are paid for the same work in London, Dunstable, and other 
places in England. Florence, Prato, Fistoja, Pisa, Leghorn, are the principal 
centres of the straw manufactories. At Prato alone, an English house gives 
employment, all the year round, to some thousands of persons. The young 
females or Contadine often by their industry and skill in straw-platting realise 
their marriage dower. Each girl can, for a few pence, purchase straw to work 
up, and earn between 30 and 40 sous, 15 to 20 pence, per day. 

Silk Manufactures. — Florence is the principal seat of the silk manufactures, 
especially for throwing, weaving, &c. ^ere are silk-works also at Sienna, Mo- 
digliana, Pistoja, and Prato. The silk-looms in Florence are in the houses of 
the respective weavers. 

Woollen Manufactures. — These are chiefly of a coarse description : the woollen 
caps called heretii, and the military caps, calabassi, worn by the Turks, are manu- 
&ctured extensively for the Levant market. The value exported, of both, is esti- 
mated at nearly 75,OOOZ. sterling. In Prato and its neighbourhood there are 
above thirty manufactories of coarse woollen cloths and Turkish caps. Florence 
has manumctories of carpets. The colours and texture of the Florentine carpets 
are much admired. 

Linens and Semp Tissues are manu&ctured chiefly in the country districts, 
and aknost exclusively for domestic use. 

Cotton Manufactures. — Thete are few cotton manufiskctures in Tuscany, the 
country deriving its supplies from England and France. 

Paper and Printing. — Both these are extending ; there are about fifty mills, 
large and small, of the first. Paper is manufactured in large quantities and for 
exportation about Pescia and San Marcello. ^ 

Alabaster and Marble. — There are a great number of alabaster works at 
Volterra, where more than 1200 persons, forming one-quarter of the population, 
are employed on them, and marble and sculptured works in Florence and other 
places. 

Porcelain. — ^The establishment of the Marchese Ginori, near Florence, pro- 
duces excellent porcelain for domestic uses, as well as spedm^is little inferior to 
the productions of Sevres as works of art. 

Tanneries and Works of Leather. — There are several tanneries, but they tan 
little more than the leather used in the country. 

Sardware and Works of Metal. — The cutlery, iron and other metal works 
are moderately good. The best cutlery is made at Pistoja. A considerable 
quantity of iron is manufectured at the Qranducal foundry of Follonica from 
the Elba ores, and exported to the Boman, Sardinian, and Neapolitan states.* Of 
late years the copper-mines of Tuscany have proved very productive, especially 
those of La Cava, near Monte Catini, in the valley of the Cecina, belonging to two 
English gentlemen, Messrs. Sloane and Hall ; their smelting-works at La Briglia, 
in the valley of the Bisenzio, near Prato, turning out nearly 300 tons annually 
of excellent metal, the whole of which finds a ready sale in Tuscany and the 
neighbouring states of Naples and the Church for the manu&cture of articles for 

• The mines of Elba are now prodnclng 60.000 tons ot Vxtm-ot* wsiswSw, ^ '^^^^I^^Sisw 
melted in Tnacany, and the rest exported to Enf^Und,¥TMiCfc,'&««^w,«a^^*««»'^^^ ^w^^*—- 
to OwMt Britain iucreuii^[ evtrj year. ^ ^ 
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domestic purposes. A good deal of copper ore from these and other Tuscan 
mmes is now exported to England. 

§ 4. Wines. 

The process of wine-making is better understood, and a greater number of 
good wines are produced, in Tuscany than in any other state of Italy. 
The Grand Dukes have taken considerable pains to improve the vine- 
yards, by importing the best species of vines from France, Spain, and the 
Canaries; and the wines made show that their labours have been attaided 
with considerable success. According to B>edi's patriotic dithyrambic, entitled 
* Bacco in Tosoana,' the wines of Tuscany are the first in the world, and they 
perhaps might be so, if a better choice was made in the soils appropriated 
for their growth, and greater science displayed in their fabrication. That 
it is not &om ignorance on the former of these points that the Tuscans so 
often err appears from several passages of the poem just mentioned, in which the 
author anathematises those who first dared to plant the vine on low soils, and 
celebrates the excellence of th£ juix^e which flows 



** dall* uve hnine 



Di vigne sassotimme Toscane." 

" Among the ancient laws of the city of Arezzo," he remarks in a note, " was 
one granting free permission to plant vines on such hills as were calculated to 
produce good wine, but strictly prohibiting the cultivation of them on the low 
grounds destined to the growth of com." The injudicious method also of 
training the vine excites his just indignation. 

In the description of Tuscan wines much confusion has arisen from not 
attending to their different qualities. As the grapes have, in general, attained 
their full maturity before being pressed — being, besides, in the case of the 
choicer sweet wines, dried within doors before they are trodden — the first juice 
{mustum lixiHum) necessarily abounds in saccharine matter, and the wine 
procured from it will consequently belong to the sweet class. But, when this 
is drawn off, it is customary to add a quantity of water to the murk, which, 
ftfter a short fermentation, yields a very tolerable wine ; and a repetition of the 
process furnishes an inferior sort. In this way, a proportion of the inferior wine 
of the country is made j but all the choicest growths are more or less sweet. 
The Montepulciano wine, which a traveller wifl most probably have set before 
him, will be the common wine of the place, and will not enable him to judge 
of the most esteemed wine in Tuscany, the " d' ogni vino ^ U re " of the poet. 
According to Kedi, another source of error arises from the circmnstance of 
several of the best Tuscan wines receiving their appellations from the grapes 
which yield them, as, for example, the Aleatico, the Cohimbano, the Trebbiano, 
the Vemaccia, &c. j and a^ these names are not confined to Tuscany, but are 
common to the growths of other parts of Italy, the difficulty of distinguishing 
them is still frirther increased. 

The AleaticOy or red muscadine, which is produced in the highest perfection 

about Montepulciano, between Sienna and the Papal State ; at Monte Catini, in 

the Val di Nievole ; and at Ponte-a-Muriano, in the Lucchese territory, and of 

which the name in some measure expresses the rich quality (it being obviously 

derived from ^At({^w, to expose to the sun), has a brilliant purple colour, and a 

luscious aromatic flavour, but without being cloying to the palate, as its sweet- 

J2&SS is genersihy tempered with an agreeable sharpness and astringencv. It 

^^ in /act, one of the best specimens of the sweet winea •, anad iprobably ap- 

pro/ioJiea more than any other to some of the moat esteemed -^ime^ oi >i)DkB 
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ancients. The rocky hills of the Ghianti district, near Sienna, furnish an 
excellent species of dry red wine, the best ordinary wine at the Florentine tables ; 
and at Artimino, an ancient villa of the Grand Dukes, now a possession of the 
Bartolommeo family, an excellent claret is grown, which Bedi places before the 
wine of Avignon. 

These are the chief red wines of Tuscany. Formerly several white sorts were 
made, of which the Verdea, so called firom its colour inclining to green, was in 
high repute. Frederic II. of Prussia preferred it to all other European wines ; 
and in the time of our James I. to have drank Yerdea is mentioned among the 
boasts of a travelled gentleman : — 

** Say it had been at Rome, and seen the relics, 
Drank your Verdea wine," &c. 

Beaumont & Flbtcheb, The Elder Brother^ Act ii. sc. I, 

The best used to be made at Arcetri, in the vicinity of Florence. Next to it 
ranks the Trebbiano, so called from the grape of that name, and much extolled 
for its golden colour and exquisite sweetness ; being in fact rather a syrup than 
a wine. For ms^ing it the sweetest grapes are chosen, and, according to ^lla- 
manni, partly dried in the sun, after having had their stalks twisted. The 
fermentation continues four or five days ; the wine is then introduced into the 
cask and imd^oes repeated rackings during the first six weeks or two months. 
Most of the Tuscan white sweet wines now pass under the denomination of 
Aleatico and Yino Santo ; the white grapes being chiefly mixed with those of 
the darker colour in the manufacture of ml wines. 

Before the vine malady the produce of the vineyards was more than suffi- 
cient for the consumption of Tuscany ; but as the native wines are easily spoilt 
by carriage, the surplus, beyond that consumed in the country, was distilled to 
obtain the brandy contained in them. Of late years the supply has been very 
deficient in quantity and bad in quality, to tne great distress of the rural 
population. 

§ 5. Monet. — ^Weights. — Measitbes. 

There are various modes of keeping accounts in Tuscany ; the fundamental 
unit or money is the Ura^ which consists of 20 soldi, each soldo consisting of 
3 quattrini or 12 denari. The most common currency is the paolo^ § of a lira, 
divided into 8 orazie or 40 quattrini. The values of the different coins of 
Tuscany ore as follows. 

Gk)LD CJoiNS : — « J 

ab. 8. a. 

The ZeccMno, or Sequin, also called Muspo, or CHgUato (2 scudi), 

the only coin of pure gold issued at the present day 8 lOf 

The Ruspone, or 3-Sequin piece, valued at 40 lAre or 60 PaoU ..168 

SlLYSB Ck)IKS : — 

Seduced to Bnglish Currency ai JExckange ofdO lire for £1. . 

The ScudOf or Francescone, contains 10 Paoli 4 &f^o 

The Paolo contains 8 crazie = 56 French centimes ....... 5^ 

IXira = 20 soldi =240 denari =l^pauls 8 

The I^aneescone equal to 6f lAre, is also divided into 4 Florins : the Fiorino 

or Florin (so called from its bearing the Giglio or FUKa-da-\iA^'Ossft «c\s\^ ^H. 

Florence, on one of its sides) is equiS to 1| Ane ov ^ ^ti^a* 
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CoppEB Coins: — 

1 Crazia = 5 quattrini = 20 denari. 
1 Quattrino = 4 denari. 

The Crazia is a coin of the Hedicean grandukes, and none have been struck 
of late years. 

The Denaro has not been coined since the dajs of the republic ; the smallest 
Tuscan money is now the Quattrino. 

Thus the Francescone = 4 florins = 400 quattrini, affording an easy decimal 
system for calculation. 

There are several pieces multiples of the smaller coins, as 5 pauls or mezzo 
Bcudo, and pieces of ^, 1, and 2 pauls. 

Valtjbs of Foebign Coins : — 

The English sovereign is worth about 30 lire or 45 pauls, varying according 
to the rate of exchange on England : of late years it has varied between 
44 and 45 pauls. 

The Napoleon exchanges for 35^ or 36 pauls, and sometimes more. 

The 5-franc piece • - 8 pauls 6 crazie to 9 pauls. 

The Spanish pillar dollar (Colonnato) is current for ^ lire, or 9 pauls 4 crazie. 

The Sioman dollar has the same value as the Spanisn. 

The Lira Austriaca or Zwanziger = 1 lira and 9 denari, and now passes 
current for IJ pauls. The Austrian florin passes for 4J pauls. 
At Leghorn every species of coin may be foimd in circulation. 

Weights and Measitses. 

Weights. — Tlie Tuscan i)Ound = 0*7481 lb. Avoirdp. Therefore 100 pound 
or a Quintal is 74*81 lb. avoirdp. In round numbers, therefore, a Tuscan 
pound is 12 ounces avoirdp., or f of a lb. of that measure : it is |^ of a pound 
Troy. It is the same as the Boman pound. 

Measures of Length, — The standard measure of length is the Bracdo Fioren' 
tinOi which is divided into 20 soldi, and each soldo into 12 denari, or 60 quat- 
trini. The Braccio is equal to 22*98 Enghsh inches, or 1*915 English feet, or 
0*5836 metres. The Thscan mile consists of 2833*33 of these Braccia. 67*2948 
are equal to a degree of the eqimtor. The Tuscan mile is therefore equal to 
1808 English yards, or 1 mile English and 48 yards, or 1*6536 kilometre. 

Tlie Tuscan post consists of 8 miles, and is therefore equal to 8 English miles 
and 384 yards, or 8i miles nearly. Distances are expressed in miles and 
posts. 

There is another Braccio used by bidlders and surveyors equal to 216 
English inches, or 0*5486 mfetre, and 6 of these make the Pertica or perch. 

Superficial Measure. — The Saccata of land is composed of 660 square Per- 
tiche, and equals 1 acre 36 perches English measure. The Stioro contains 
1541*8 square Florentine Braccia. 

Dry Measv/re. — The Stajo is divided into 2 Mine, 4 Quarti, 32 Mezzette, 64 

Quartucci, or 128 Bussoli, and contains 0*6913 English bushels. The Moggio 

is composed of 24 Staja, and therefore equals 2 quarters 4) bushels English 

me/ieure. The Sacco contam» 8 Staja. 

^/^i^u;^ J/ffosure. — The Barile of wine is divided into ^'F\as<i\x\^^'ML«i.i^tie^ 

^^ J(^ QimHuoci, and contains 12*042 English gaUoi\ft. 
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The Barile of oil is divided into 16 Fiaschi, 64 Mezzette, or 128 Quartucci, 
and contains 8*8313 English gallons. 

The Soma is composed of 2 Barili. 

As the currcncj and measures of Lucca are still in use in that part of Tus- 
cany, we annex a table of them : — 

ConrAas, Measubes, akd WEianxs of Lucca. 

Aocounts are kept in lire, soldi, and denari ; a lira contains 20 soldi, and the 
soldo 12 denari The following are the coins in circulation, and their values : — 
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There are also pieces of 2 lire, which at first sight so resemble pieces of 2 
French francs, that a stranger might mistake them. In Lucca, Tuscan money 
is current. 

Linear Measures. — The braccio is divided into 12 once : — 

I braccio = * 5935 m^tre ^ 22 * 98 E^l. in. or 23 in. nearly. 
The canna = 4 braccia = 2 * 362 metres = 7 ft. 8* 99 EngL in. or 7 ft. 9 in. nearly. 
The pertica » 5 braccia = 2 • 9525 metres « 9 ft. 8 • 239 £ngL inches. 
The mile=600 pertiche = 1771 • 5 rn^es^ 1936*2495 EngL yd. » 1 m. 176^ yd. 

Weights. — The Lucchese pound differs only by a few grains more from that 
of Tuscany. 

§ 6. Posting. 

The tariff is the following, at the rate of 5 paoli per horse, except on entering 
or quitting Florence, when you pay 6. The regulations as to carriages are 
of the usiud description, but are not very rigidly insisted upon, for the post- 
masters have not got a monopoly, and the government rather encourages 
competition. 

Plftoli. Fhmci or lire Italiani. 

Pair of horses ... 10 = 6*60 

Postilion .... 8 =» 1*68 

Stalliere, per pair and per post \ = 25 

6 paoli is the usual mancia to the postilion. If 3 horses are taken, the third 
is ridden by a boy, who receives half the ordinary postilion's pay. 

§ 7. Passpobts. 

Upon entering the country, the passport of any of the great powers suffices ; 
but on leaving, it must receive the visa of the Tuscan Minister for Foreign 
Affiiirs, as well as that of the ambassadors or consuls of the states to which you 
are immediately proceeding, except for Sardinia, where the British Secretary 
of State's passport passes without a visa. The fiee for the v\b«. qiC ^\!ka'^«^'^>MNsaa^ 
which is necessary on entering the Eoman aiaitoa^ift % ^wa^a.* ^ cwia ^ •^^^ 
jfioTMo muBt be taken out by persons remainVxig ioT wttj X5kxs^ ^^^^^"^^^i^^osss 
otiwr large towns. There is no part of lUVy vf\ieT« V^oa low^^assc v^ Ti» 
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worried by the passport regulations than Tuscany, and certainly no place where 
greater exactions in this respect are made upon his purse and patience than 
Florence. On arriving, he is obliged, within 2 days, to have his passport vised, 
should he be going onwcu*ds, for which a charge of 8 pauls is made ; but should he 
wish to remain in the capital for a few days he must obtain a carta di soggiorno^ 
at the further exorbitant charge of 12 pauls. The carta di soggiomo is only 
• granted for 2 months; it ifnll include all the members of a family, but 
should there be foreign servants (not Tuscan), even English, an additional fee 
of 5 pauls must be paid. With the carta di soggiomo the foreigner may travel 
throughout Tuscany, but in the event of his prolonging his stay in any one plax», 
beyond ten days, as at Pisa^ Lucca, Siena, &c., this document must be further 
vis^, and an additional fee of 8 pauls paid. Before leaving Florence the pas- 
port must be presented at the central pohce office, where another fee of 8 pauls 
is exacted, and afterwards signed at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the 
Palazzo Vecchio : this visa is only good for 3 days, but will be renewed on going 
tlirough the same process, and paying the same fee. These exactions would 
really seem to be intended to discourage the visits and residence of foreigners 
in Tuscany. So severe is this tax, that a moderate sized family, with a couple 
of servants, not Tuscan, will have to pay not less than 10 dollars a year (2^. 6*.) 
AH foreigners estabUshed in business in Tuscany are obhged to pay a personal 
tax, assessed by the municipal bodies in proportion to their assumed profits. 
Persons residing for their pleasure, if in an apartment furnished by themselves, 
also pay a personal tax, but then the fee for their carta di soggiomo is reduced 
from 12 to 1 paul ; but should they have sojourned more than 10 years, even in 
a furnished lodging, they are assimilated to persons who furnish their own 
apartments. The above imderstanding has been recently come to between the 
several diplomatic agents and the Tuscan authorities, and it is right that it 
should be borne in mind by English visitors. 

§ 8. Sekvants. 

English residents in Tuscany firequently experience great annoyance from their 
disputes with their Italian servants. The law is very different firom ours, and 
the servants often take a dishonest advantage of their masters* ignorance. The. 
following summary of the liabiHties of the master may therefore be useful. 

By the law of Tfuscany, every servant engaged at yearly wages is entitled to 
6 months' notice to quit, or to 6 months* wages : the better way is to engage by 
the month, and to have a written agreement, stating that you are entitled 
to discharge at a fortnight's notice. Any foreign servant brought by a stranger 
into Tuscany, and discharged by him there, however bad his conduct may 
have been, can, upon applyuig to the tribunals, compel the master to pay 
his full expenses back to his own country, unless the employer has a 
written agreement to the contrary, signed by the servant. Families intending 
to winter m Florence generally engage a cook, at a stipulated price per month, 
to furnish everything required for the house ; but, in this case, it is necessary for 
the stranger to advertise in the Monitore Toscano, giving his name and resi- 
dence, and stating that his servants have orders to pay for everything in ready 
money, and that he will not be accountable for any debts they may contract 
in his name ; failing to do this, the cook may pocket the whole of the money 
paid him or her for hoiisekeeping, and the master will be compelled to repay 
the tradesmen's bills. It is also necessary to be extremely particular in taking 
a nrriteen reoeipt for everjr weekly or monthly payment made to the cook, as, in 
de/hule of this, he may, on the eve of the departure of t\ie famVSi^, ^o\J«^ot^ ^ 
^^Si^erate and swear that he has been Bupplying the \vo\»e w^poxv ot«^\V. ^xvr«v% 
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his master's whole stay ; and, although the latter may have heen in the regular 
hahit of paying him weekly in the presence of members of his own family, and 
of the other servants, still, as, by the Tuscan law, the evidence of neither rela- 
tions nor servants is allowed to he given in the master* s favour, and as his own 
oath is not taken, the stranger will, after much delay and law expense, be obliged 
to repay the whole. The above is by no means an imaginary case, but one of 
very common occurrence ; and the foreigner will do well, in all bargains with 
servants, to have them made before his bankers or one of their clerks. 

It is also desirable, in engaging apartments, to avoid employing a valet- 
de-place, or any person similarly situated, as he will be sure to levy ' a 
percentage, which is added to the rent. Any gentleman intending to pur- 
chase pictures, or other works of art, should also be particularly cautioned 
against allowing a valet-de-place to accompany him, or have the slightest 
connection with the transaction, as such an- assistant will be suise not only 
to help in de&auding him, but will receive a percentage for his trouble, to come 
ultimately out of the purchaser's pocket. 

§ 9. PAINTINa. 

It was in Tuscany that the art of painting was revived in the middle ages. 

At the era of the revival of art in Tuscany, artists were artificers in the 
strictest sense of the term. They studied their art not in the academy, but in 
the workshop. The " Arte degU Orefici," the goldsmiths* craft, was the chief 
school ; hence came some of the best artists in all the three branches of archi- 
tecture, scidpture, and painting. Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, Orgagna, Luca ddla 
Kobbia, Massolino, Ghirlandajo, PoUajuolo, Botticelli, Verrochio, Francia, 
Finiguerra, Andrea del Sarto, Baccio Baudinelli, Benvenuto Cellini, Vasari, 
and a host of other inferior names, all were brought up in this trade, whicli 
some practised to the end of their lives. Painters were chiefly employed 
in church imagery and ornaments, as decorators of houses and furniture. 
The articles which gave occupation to their pencils were of various descrip- 
tions. The most costly seem to have been the ponderous well-lined chests 
in which the trousseau of the bride was conveyed to her new domicile, or 
in which the opulent citizens kept their robes and garments of brocade and 
velvet, no small portion of their ii^eritance. Bedsteads, screens, cornices, and 
other ornamental portions of the rooms, were adorned in like manner. Subjects 
were often borrowed from the legend or the romance, the illustrations of the 
popular literature of the age. Here also were exhibited the amusements of the 
world : — tilts and tournaments, the sports of the chace, and the pastimes of 
wood and field, were often particularly chosen ; and upon such works the most 
excellent painters exercised themselves. Even under the early Medicis, when the 
altered spirit of the pursuit had rendered painting a proression, it was still 
talked of^as a trade. It was in the ^^bottega, the shop, and not in the "studio" 
tliat the painter was to be found. The statutes of the Company of St. Luke, or 
the " Arte de' Dipintori," at Florence, 1386, show that, as m London, they 
were a mere guild of workmen or artisans. There were the like fraternities at 
Bologna and at Yeniot ; and all were equally comprehensive, admitting as their 
members trunk-makers, gilders, vamishers, saddlers, cutlers, in short, all work- 
men in wood and metal whose crafts had any connection with design, however 
remote that might be. 

Most, perhaps all, of what we would now term the easel picture* ol-VJoa. OsS^sa^ 
masters, have been detached from articLea oi ec<^«A&a!^^CB^ ore ^OTSiw^NiSsi.^^srKis^6.-. 
and indeed, before the 16th centy., it m«j A>© ^o\]3a\fc^ '^''^'^ ^'^^^^*'^ 
pictures, that is to say, moveable pictxirea/mtenadeQi mct^^ ^^^^'^^'^^^ 
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wall a£ ornaments, without being considered as objects of veneration or worship, 
ever existed. For an account, however, of the artists of the Florentine scho<d, 
and for their respective characters and merits, the traveller must be referred to 
Kugler's Handbook and to Tasari's great Biographical work. 

§ 10. SCULPTirBE. 

The earliest mediasval sculpture of Tuscany appears, perhaps, at Fistoia, 
where a Maestro Qruamonte has left several specimens of his chiseL- Pisa 
was illustrated by Nicolo Pisano and other artists of the Pisan sohocd, 
of whom Andrea worked much at Florence; and an impulse having been 
thus given, the art speedily attained a great perfection. Sculpture with 
the Florentines, like painting, was a trade, and very frequently connected 
with some other calling. Yery often the sculptors were also gold and silver- 
smiths, or 'workers in metal. At the head of the Florentine school stands 
Andrea done, sumamed Orgagna (1326-1389), who was originally a gold* 
smith. He became an architect, painter, sculptor, and poet, " His works in 
scidpture, notwithstanding a certain dry quality of execution that pervades 
them, have great merit. His most esteemed performances are the sculptures on 
the tabernacle in the chapel or oratory of Or' San Michele in Florence. Orgagna 
showed great talent in the management of his drap^es, preserving considerable 
breadth in the forms and dispositions of the folds, and so composing them as 
not to conceal the action of the limbs." — Westmacott jun.^ A.It,A. 

A new era of Tuscan sculpture began with Donatella. There has been some 
discussion as to who was his master, and there are several very able men who 
flourished just before him, and who led the way. Jacopo delta Querela, other- 
wise Jacopo delta Fonte, is one of these : he produced the beautiful tomb of 
Ilaria del Carretto which we see at Lucca. There were also many Mesolans of 
great ability : they were rather a school of masons and workers of ornaments, 
but they acquired great dexterity of hand : one of them was Andrea da Fiesole, 
who worked with great purity of style. Donato di Betto Bardi, better known 
as Donatetlo (bom 1383, died 1466), travelled much in Italy, studying the 
antique at Kome. " The works of Donatello are numerous, and remarkable for 
their superior qualities. His conceptions were bold, and his execution vigorous, 
and it is easy to see in his performances the reason for the compliment paid to 
his statue oi St. Mark by one who could so well M)preciate these quahties as 
Michael Angelo — * Marco, perche non mi parU?' It is probable that the some- 
what exaggerated treatment which is observable in some of the productions of 
Donatello, as well as of his contemporary Ghiberti, arose from tneir desire to 
avoid the dryness and poverty of form in the works of some of their imme- 
diate predecessors." — Westmacottjun. Filippo di Ser Brunelteschi (1377-1446) 
attempted to rival Donatello, but not successfully, for, much as he exceDed in 
architecture, in sculpture he showed but inferior talent. Antonio Filarete, 
a disciple of Donatello, is principally known as an architect. Michelozzo 
Michelozzi worked with Donatello. Desiderio da Settignano, a favourite scholar 
of Donatello' s, who died at the age of 28, was most graceful in his designs, and 
succeeded most happily in giving to his marble an aj^pearance of softness. 
Nanni di Banco (1383-1421) was a scholar of Donatello, more distinguished 
for his good and amiable qualities than for his skill : he was, however, much 
employed. Antonit Rossellino (flourished 1440-1480), and Bernardo his 
brother, are most fully masters of all the mechanical portions of their art ; but 
both had merits also of a high order, and Michael Angelo much admired the 
expression of^/$^onio*s eoimtenanceB and the execution of his drapery. He 
^oried with the utmost freedom : the marble seemed to ^\©\9l \i«toTft \v\a \va.w^ 
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like wax, and his figures are pervaded by tenderness and sweetness. Lorenzo 
Ohiberti (1378-1455), educated as a goldsmith, lias secured a lasting repu- 
tation by his celebrated bronze gates of the Baptistery at Florence. He was 
also a painter, and has left some curious historical writings upon art. 
Luca ddla Rohbia (1388-1460) was also a goldsmith. He worked sometimes 
in metal and marble, but principally in a species of earthenware of his own in- 
vention — burnt clay, painted with vitrified colours, and possessing remarkable 
durability. A^osUno and Ottaviano, his brothers, worked in the same Une, and 
their performances can scarcely, if at all, be distinguished from those of Luea, 
Andrea^ a nephew of Luca^ and exceedingly devoted to his art (1444-1528), 
another lAtea and a GUrolamo followed, all keeping the secret of their ancestor, 
which died with them. '* There is a tradition that Luca della Bobbia committed 
his secret to writing, and enclosed the paper, or whatever it was inscribed on, in 
some one of his models before he sent it to be baked ; so that it could only be 
known at the price of destroying, or at least injuring, a number of his worits, 
till the document should appear. Among his productions are some of great 
beauty. They consist chiefly of groups, in alto-rilievo, of the Madonna and 
infant Saviour, or Christ and St. John as children, and similar subjects." — 
Wes^auxeoU Jfm. Benedetto and Oirolamo da Majano, — some say uncle and 
nephew, some say brothers — were artists of great fertility of invention and 
much elegance. Benedetto worked much in wood, both in carving and in inlaid 
wood or iniarnatura, Antonio del Pollqfuolo (1426-1498) possessed so much 
anatomical knowledge that he has been called the precursor of Michael Angelo. 
Though not a pupil of Ghiberti, Pollajuolo worked much imder that great 
master ; he and his brother JPietro were also excellent goldsmiths and workers 
in metal Andrea del Verrocchio (1432-1488), a goldsmith, and afterwards a 
pupil of Donatello, possessed, like FoUajuolo, great anatomical knowledge. He 
principally fiiiled in his draperies. He was an artist of much inventive skill, 
usually working in metal, and he first made plaster casts. Matteo Civiiali 
(1435-1501) is noticed at Lucca. Until a mature age this very exquisite artist 
practised as a barber. Andrea Ferruoci and Mino da Fiesole both belong 
to the school of Fiesole. Michael Angelo (1474-1563) became at an early age 
the sch<^ar of Domenico Ghirlandajo, the most celebrated painter of his time, 
and afterwards studied under Bertoldo, the director of the academy established 
by Lorenzo de' Medici at Florence. " Till the time of Michael An^lo the 
works of art since the revival were all more or less meagre and dry m style, 
although considerable feeling and talent were occasionaUy displayed in their 
oonoeption (or invention) and composition. Extraordinary efibrts were some- 
times made, as by Q-hiberti and Donatello, to infuse into them a better and 
more elegant quality of form, but it was Idt for Michael Angelo to effect that 
total revolution in style which has stamped not only his own productions, but 
the art of his age with a character peculiarly its own." — Westmacott jun. 
Baccio da MowteUipo (flourished 1490), also of the school of Ghiberti, produced 
but httle in Tuscany ; he was free and bold in manner. QiuUano di San OaUo 
(d. 1517) and Antonio di San Qallo (d. 1534) are more known as architects 
than as sculptors ; their minor ornaments show much taste. But in this line 
they were much excelled by Benedetto da Bovezzanoy whose works of this de- 
scription exhibit the utmost delicacy of touch and elegance of design. Andrea da 
Sansovino worked principally out of Tuscany ; what he has left here is generally 
simple and affecting. Of Francesco Buetici there are remarkably few specimens. 
Cicognara considers Bustici as a first-rate artist. Baccio BandinelU (d. 1559^ 
possessed extraordinary talent. He was an ill-oondiUoiu^ isaii^ «sv^ ^^^ ^«ica^a. 
censured in his own time by the many eneroies "vViom.)R»\ia&.TS»^ \ ^'^^^^^ 
sn artmt of extnordSnary power, bold in deng;ii, tvs\i m Vs«««*i«w^ Ift^otaw* 
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(d. 1563) worked under Michael Angelo. His heads are fiill of expression and 
grace, and his style so like that of Raphael da Montelupo^ also a pupil of Michael 
Angelo' s, as to be scarcely distinguishable from him. II Tribolo, the son of a 
carpenter, made copies of Miohad Angelo with remarkable aecnraoy, and, when 
he worked independently, he was distinguished for his delicacy and sweetness. 
Oiovanni delV Opera, a pupil of Bandinelli, is, allowing for some incorrectness, 
amongst the good artists of the Florentine school. The Perseus of JBewoenvto 
CelUni (d. 1570) is certainly a masterpiece of art. Vincenxio Danti is perhaps a 
little exaggerated in his anatomical display; this pupil of Michael Aneelo 
approaches in some respects to the excellences of his master, and he roily 
understood as well the theory as the practice of his art. Bartolommeo Ammane^l 
(1511-1592) was excellent as a sculptor as well as an architect. He was 
often employed on statues of large dimensions, which at this period had 
become much in vogue. Oiovanni di Bologna (1524-1599), a Fleming by 
birth, came to Italy at an early age, and Uyed so many years at Floranoe 
that he must be considered as a master of tlie Tuscan school. He is one of 
the first in whose works we observe a decline in sculpture. Instead of graee 
we find affectation and mechanical skill held in high estimation. " His works 
are full of imagination, and are executed with a boldness and ability that 
both surprise us and call forth our admiration ; but there is at the same time 
an exaggeration in the attitudes, and an endeavour after picturesque effect, that 
disappoint us." — Westmacott jun. In Pietro di Francavilla (1548-1611), a 
Flemmg firom Cambray, but an adopted child of Florence, we can begin to trace 
the rapid decline of art. Not without considerable ability, he is mannered and 
affected. Qiofoanni Caceini (1562-1612) was a free and clever workman, and 
an excellent hand at restoring an antique. Many of the ancient statues' in the 
Ghtind Ducal gallery owe, in their present state, more to him than to their first 
authors. Pietro Tacca (d. 1640) must be particularly noticed. This disciple 
of Giovanni di Bologna was an artist of real genius : he worked in every 
species of material, even in wax, but he excelled in bronze, the - castings of 
his figures being conducted with the greatest skill. Antonio Susina (d. 1624) 
was an excellent worker in bronze : he had, in his time, almost a monopoly of 
crucifixes and of similar church images. In the decline of art Oherardo Sil- 
vano (d. 1675), who was also an architect, showed a considerable degree of 
cleverness and truth. Of the last period Foggini may be mentioned with praise, 
as showing great mastery of the chisel, though with all the faults of the school 
of Roubillac, of whom he was nearly a contemporary. 

Respecting the present state of the Fine Arts in Tuscany little can be said. 
Some of the principal artists have considerable merit, but in the midst of tl.e 
most splendid models, and enjoying all the advantages of tuition, there is no 
approach to the original talent of former times. " You will find," said an intel- 
ligent Italian to us, " in our Academies scores of Raphaels and Michael Angelos 
under twenty years of age, showing much genius, much precocious talent ; but 
what becomes of it nobody can tell : it all eyaporat«s." 
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ROUTE 55. 

aABZANA TO LUCCA. 

12 Sard, kil., and 5 Tuscan posts, or 
46i Eng. m. 

Genoa to Sarzana (Bte. 13). 

12 kiL Aoenza or Lavenza (an extra 
horse firom Avenza to Massa, and vice 
versd), pop. 2000, situated on the tor- 
rent bearing the same name. The castle 
was built by Castruccio degli Ant<elmi- 
nelli about 1322, for the purpose of 
protecting the dominion which he had 
conquered in the Lunigiana. It is a 
grand building, little injured : the round 
towers which flank the tbrtress are sur- 
mounted by machicolations of the bold- 
est character. Avenza is the first town 
of the duchy of Massa, and the Mo- 
dena custom-house is stationed here. 
The small port from which the Car- 
rara marble is shipped is at a short 
distance on the rt. 

Between Sarzana and Ayenza, but on 
the coast and nearer to the latter, are 
the scanty remains of the once cele- 
brated Luna or Ltmi, a very ancient 
Etruscan city, giving its name to the 
Gulf, now the Gulf of Spezzia^ and to 
the whole district of the Lunigiana. 
Lucan makes it the residence of Aruns, 
the oldest and most venerable of the 
Etruscan augurs, and attests the Etrus- 
can origin of Luna, and its desolation 
in his time : — 



« 



Haec propter placuit Tuscot de more vetuato 
Acdn v»te«, quomm qui maximug abto 
Arana Inooluit deaertn mania Lunas." 



Luna has not flourished much since 
Lucan' s days. It became the port of 
shipment for the marbles brought 
from the adjoining mountains andfi^^m 
Carrara ; and its '* candetUia nwmia" 
are described in the poetical itinerary 
of Butilius Numentianus. Some have 



plundered it and carried away its in- 
habitants into captivity. From this 
period Luna fell into decay, though it 
continued to be the seat oi the bishop, 
until the see was translated, in 1465, 
to Sarzana ; it is now wholly deserted. 
The remains of the Roman age, above 
ground, are — an amphitheatre, a theatre, 
and a circus which may be traced with 
some distinctness, and fragments of 
some other edifices. Excavations, how- 
ever, have produced rather an abund- 
ant harvest of bronzes and inscriptions. 
There are some few remains also of the 
old cathedraL 



Following the post-road, which passes 
through a country rich in com and 
vines, after 4 m. we arrive at 

Casraka. {Inn: Aquila Nera, dirty 
and dear. The landlord is a scidptor.) 
The little principaUty of Carrara is 
almost all mountain and valley. The 
peaks of the mountains, out of whose 
sides the white marble is quarried, are 
of a beautiful warm grey colour. 
The city stands in a narrow valley be- 
tween five mountains, the Poggio di 
Montia^ the Monte (T Arme^ the Pog- 
ffio di Vezzala^ the Poggio di BediZ' 
zanOf and the Poggio di Codona. The 
town is a continuous gtudiOy peopled 
with artists in various costumes, who 
afiect mostly the shaggy aspect of 
the German Burschen, with a wild 
growth of hair, whiskers, mustachios, 
and beard, and every variety of head 
covering. The profusion of marble gives 
a cheemd appearance to the city, espe- 
cially to the more modem buildings, 
of which the principal is the Accademia 
delle Belle Arti. Tlie principal church, 
which is collegiate, was built in the 
13th, and has some good sculptures of 
the 15th centy. "It corresponds in 
age and style with the DuomA cv<. 



supposed that Luna was dismantled by \ exam^AsA oi «b Tpwsvj^Mw «A.^a^ ^^**^ 
tbeLombardB; in 1016 the Emir M:tMa\ fu\ GoV\\\c. ISw^k^oJ^^ ^^ ^ "^^^^ 
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style occur at Sarzana j but this church 
at Carrara is decidedly the most perfect 
gem of its kind. I prefer it to that 
at Monza." — JB. The Madonna delle 
Grazie is remarkable for its fine marbles. 
To Tisit the marble quarries from 
Carrara there is a steep ascent to 
Torano : the summit commands a noble 
view ; on the one side Massa and the 
Mediterranean, on the other the ra- 
vines of the mountains in which the 
quarries are situated. The excursion 
to these celebrated quarries must be 
performed in a light carriage of the 
country. The road is not practicable 
for ordinary carriages, but the posti- 
lions will stop at a convenient station, 
and one franc per hour is paid for 
every horse so detained. Tlie excur- 
sion may be accomplislied in about 
two hours. There are 31 quarries, 
of wliich not above seven or eight 
furnish the statuary marble. The 
path Hes by the side of the Torano 
torrent ; and after traversing the iiue 
gorge, partly artificial, between the 
Monte Crestola and the Poggio Sil- 
vestro, we reach the quarries of Cres- 
tola and Cavetta, which supply a 
marble of very delicate grain : the 
largest blocks are quarried further on 
under Monte Sagro. This last is the 
" Mavaccione" marble. This portion 
of the quarry district is most pic- 
turesque: but another, to which the 
road by the side of the Bedizzano 
leads, is interesting, on account of the 
curious vestiges of the ancient work- 
ings. They are found in the quarries 
of Fawtiacritti^ 3f m. from Carrara. 
These derive their name from three 
small ancient figures of Jupiter, Bac- 
chus, and Hercules, sculptured upon 
a rock ; and which, being under life-size, 
have been denomiaated yaw^i by the 
peasants : and many names of travellers 
having been also inscribed upon the 
rocks, the compound of fantiscritti 
(written children) was formed. All 
around are lying pilasters, columns, 
architraves, blocked out, but left un- 
finished. They appear to be of the 
jC^wer Empire, 



The post-road from Carrara ascends 
rapidly through oak woods until it 
reaches the point called La Face, 
During the whole ascent the views of 
Carrara, and of its amphitheatre of 
hills, with the white patches indicating 
the marble-quarries, are very fine. 
Looking in an opposite direction the 
view embraces the valley of Massa, the 
castle of Montignoso, and the extensive 

Elain reaching to the shores of the 
lue Mediterranean. Before entering 
Massa the Frigido torrent is crossed bj 
a handsome bridge of white marble, 
erected by the Archduchess Maria 
Beatrice, the last of its sovereigns. 

1 Massa Ducaub ; so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the niunerous other 
places having the same name, of Massa. 
(An additional horse is required in 
going from Avenza to Massa, and vice 
versd.) Inn : Albergo delle Quattro 
Nazioniis now comfortable. — The views 
of this little city are remarkably pic- 
turesque. An old castle extends along 
a noble rocky ridge, a stream fioMs 
below, vines are trained over trellises, 
and oranges flourish. The quantity 
of marble employed in the buildings 
tells of the vicinity of Carrara. 

The Palace of the Princes of Massa 
is the principal building in the city. 
During the French occupation Massa 
and Carrara were placed under the 
Bacioccliis. The Princess EHsa Baci- 
occhi- Bonaparte chose the palace as 
her summer residence, and, in order 
»to make it more to her taste, she 
ordered the cathedral, which stood in 
the Piazza in front of the palace, 
now planted with orange-trees, to bo 
demolished, and in the course of a 
few weeks the fabric was entirely 
rased to the ground. The present 
Duomo is a plain builduig of the 17tli 
centy., formerly a ch. of the Fran- 
ciscans ; but in the facade is a curious 
ancient doorway, — a circular arch sup- 
ported by twisted column^, — a portion 
of one of the portals of the demolished 
cathedral. 

The mountains enclose and shelter 
Massa *, the road to Pietrasanta passes 
through a most ierlile coxniVrj. TVvi^ 
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noble orchards, almost forests, of olive- 
trees, add much to the peculiar cha- 
racter of this lovely region. 

Pass the ruins of the Castle of Mon- 
tignosOy fine and picturesque, beauti- 
fully situated upon a bold hill, one of 
the last spurs of the Apennines to- 
wards the plain, and which once com- 
manded the road passing into Tuscany. 
The history of this castle, properly called 
the CaateUo <r Aghinolfo^ can be traced 
to the time of the Lombards. After 
passing Montignoso some short dis- 
tance, the Tuscan frontier is crossed at 
Torre di Porta ; and 2 m. beyond this, 
at Querceto, a good road on the 1. hand 
leads to Seravezza, a cool, cheap, and 
picturesque summer residence, — *i sort 
of quiet miniature Bagni di Lucca^ 
where however there is Httle accom- 
modation for visitors. Proceeding 2 
m. farther, we arrive at 

1 Pietra Santa. (The Uhione, a 
new Inn, kept by the brothers Bertolani, 
outside the Massa gate, is excellent, 
and, with the Croce di Malta at La Spez- 
zia, the best between Grenoa and Lucca : 
Hdtel de TEurope ; clean and reason- 
able.) Pop. 3450. This city is beautiAillv 
situated, with a background of swell- 
ing lulls. It is surroimded by vener- 
able old walls, which extend up the 
olive-clad hill to the old castle. In 
the centre of the city is an interesting 
group of ecclesiastical buildings. The 
ch. of St. Martin is called the DuomOy 
although it is not a cathedral. It 
was rebuilt in the 13th centy., but 
many parts are later. The facade is 
nearly all of the 14th cent^., and con- 
tains a fine rose-window which abounds, 
as well. as the doorways, in curious de- 
tails. The interior is much modern- 
ised : the pillars of Seravezza marble 
are of the 16th centy. The pulpit is 
by Stagio Stagi, an artist of sreat 
merit (see Pisa, Duomo), by ™om 
there are also many sculptures in the 
choir. The Baptistery contains bronzes 
by DonatellOf and sculptures by Stagi, 
executed about 1525. The font is an 
ancient Roman Taxza^ with figures of 
sea-gods. The bronxe figure of St. 
John, which crowns the cover, and 



the Baptism in the Jordan, are by 
Donatelio. 

The ch. of Sant^ Agostiuo is of the 
Gothic of the 14th centy. : the front 
is rich, but unfinished. The floor is 
covered with curious ancient slab 
tombs ; the nave is quite paved with 
them. In the first chapel to the rt. 
on entering is a picture, the best at 
Pietra Santa, dated 1519, by Tctddeo 
Zacchiay of Lucca, and a fine altar by 
Staggi, or of liis school. This churcli, 
and the adjoining monastery, now be- 
long to the Padri Scolopiy an educa- 
tional order. The Campanile^ detached 
firom the Duomo, erected in 1380, and 
the macliicolated Toton Hall, which 
stands between the Duomo and St. 
Agostino, complete the group roimd the 
Piazza. 

Several mines of lead-silver ores and 
of quicksilver have been lately opened 
near Pietra Santa, the nearest 3, the 
farthest 6 m. off, to which, including a 
visit to the marble-quarries of Sera- 
vezza, an agreeable excursion may be 
made, by an excellent road of 4 m. 
from Pietra Santa to the latter town. 

Travellers proceeding to Pisa, with- 
out entering Lucoa, can arrange with 
the master of the Unione at Pietra 
Santa, who will undertake to con- 
vey them, there being no longer any 
post-station? on the road: horses are 
changed at Montramito and Maggiauo, 
the distance charged being 4 posts. 
Persons going to the Baths of Lucca 
pay 4^ posts, and change horses at 
Maggiano : from thence to Muriano 7 
m., where the Serchio is crossed, and 
afterwards by the ordinary road from 
Lucca (p. 464) to the Bagni. 

[2^ m. from Pietra Santa a road 
to the 1. leads to Stiava^ a villa of 
the Duchess of Lucca ; another on the 
rt. to Viareggio {Inn : Albergo del 
Commercio), which ia frequented in 
summer for sea-bathing. Viareggio 
has no beauty in itself, but afibrds a 
glorious view of the mountains of Car- 
rara. Pop., in 1852, 7620.1 

1 jyrontramito. ^twsv mjarcictwsss^*^ 
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of La Chiesa, which we climb by a 
long ascent of nearly 550 ft., £rom 
whence there is a fine view of the 
sea, and then descend into a well-culti- 
vated plain. Above, upon a beautiful 
hill, stood the castle of Montravanto, 
the ancient name of Montramito. 

On the rt. is the small village and 
castle of Nozzano^ said to have been 
built by the Countess Matilda. 

Massa Mosa^ otherwise Massa Grfis- 
• sa ; a sc^attered borgo, at the foot of a 
hill, surmounted by a villa, anciently 
a feudal castle. 

Cross the Serckio at S. Fietro. Here 
a cross-road branches off on the rt., 
which, after a quarter of an hour of 
vetturino travelling, joins the highway 
from Lucca to Pisa, at the village of 
MorUtiolOy without going round by 
Lucca. 

2 Lucca. Pop. 22,500. {Inns : La 
Croce di Malta, good, with obliging 
people; Albergo dell* Europe, clean 
and comfortable, kept by Gustavo Pag- 
nini, nephew to the person of that 
name at the Baths; II Pellicano, kept 
by Orlandi, who keeps the' hotel of the 
same name at the Baths ; H. de TUni- 
vers, a new inn, on the Piazza Ducale, 
nearest the Kly., good, clean, and com- 
modious, with moderate charges.) 

Post-office, Letters arrive every 
morning at 8, and are despatched 
evenr evening at the same hour. Letters 
to England need not be prepaid. 

" Lucca V Indtistriosa " wears an ap- 
pearance of considerable activity, it 
was a place of importance under the 
Lombard kings. After the subversion 
of the Lombard dynasty Lucca was 
governed by dukes of its own, whose 
rule extended over the whole ofTuscany. 
In the 12th centy. it became a free 
city, and, for above a centy. was go- 
verned by consuls of its own choice ; 
but disturbed, in common with the 
other cities of Italy, by dissensions 
amongst its nobles, and by the Q-uelph 
and Qhibelline Actions, it became so 
weakened as to £eJl into the hands 
of the stranger. In 1314, Uffucdone 
della ^ag-giuola, lord of Piba, &voured 
^J" ^Iie Cfhlbelline party, mkde himself 



master of it, but, having been expelled 
2 years after, Lucca was governed, 
imtil 1328, by Castruccio degli Antel- 
minelli, one of the most remarkable 
men of his age, and subsequently bv 
Martino della Scala, until it again fell 
into the hands of the Pisans, who held 
it till 1369. Its inhabitants then pur- 
chased a charter from Charles T\, for 
the sum of 300,000 florins, and thus 
recovered their liberties, which they re- 
tained until near the end of the century, 
when another domestic tyrant, Paolo 
G-uinigi, obtained for a time the supreme 
power. Lucca, however, remamed an 
independent city until 1799, when en- 
tered by the French. 

Lucca was the first place in Italy 
where silk was produced and manu- 
factured. "In the year 1314, Lucca 
alone, among her sister republics, en- 
joyed the lucrative monopoly. A do- 
mestic revolution dispersed the manu- 
facturers to Florence, Bologna, Venice, 
Milan, and even the countries beyond 
the Alps ; and thirteen years after this 
event the statutes of Modena enjoin 
the planting of mulberry- trees, and 
regulate the duties on raw silk." — 
GHbhon. The production of silk had 
been introduced into Lucca from Sicily, 
where it had been brought from Q-reece 
by the Normans. 

Lucca retains two monuments of 
the Koman age ; portions of its amphi- 
theatre (see Piazza del Mercato^ p. 
463), and some small remains of a 
theatre. The latter are not fer from 
the ch. of S. Maria di Corte Landini. 

The Duomo or Cathedral, dedicated 
to St. Martin, is a remarkble monu- 
ment of architecture. It was founded 
in 1060, and consecrated 6th Oct. 1070, 
by Anselmo Badagio, who, having filled 
the episcopal chair of Lucca, became 
Pope under the name of Alexander II. 
(1061-1073), and presented the con- 
secrated banner to William of Nor- 
mandy when about to invade England. 
Most of the features, however, of the 
buildinff raised by Alexander II. have 
been obliterated by subsequent ad- 
ditions. The fixve feyqiftde, of three 
large unequal arcYiea \)e\o^ vai^di Ni^oxe^ 
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tiers of small ones above, was erected 
by the sculptor and architect GHu- 
detto in 1204. " The rich inlaid work 
of the fronts of this church and S. 
Michele are altogether unique. Both 
represent hunting-pieces, Hons, wild 
boars, wolves, foxes, and deer pursued 
by hounds and men, with lance and 
horn, constantly repeated." — M. The 
X>ortico abounds with curious ornaments 
of the date of 1233 and interesting in- 
scriptions. Over the l.-hand door, is a 
semicircular alto-rilievo of the Deposi- 
tion, by Nicolo da Pisa. On the archi- 
trave below is a very rude mezzo-rilievo 
of the Adoration of the Magi, attri- 
buted to Oiovcmni^ his son. between 
the doors are 4 reliefs, representing 
subjects from the life of St. Martin; 
below, the 12 months of the year, with 
their attributes, a man sitting over a 
fire for January, reaping for June, the 
vintage for September, &c. Near them 
is an Equestrian Statue of the patron 
saint, St. Martin, dividing his robe with 
the naked. The principal inscriptions 
are, one, recording in nexametOTS the 
founding and consecration of the cathe- 
dral by Alexander II. ; the epitaphs of 
Adelbert, " Dux Italiie," and of Bertha 
his wife; and a curious covenant, or 
engagement, entered into by the money- 
changers A.D. 1111. 

In the interior the lower arches of 
the nave are Lombard, the upper por- 
tions are Gt>thic, added about 1308, 
when the church was lengthened and 
raised. The gaUery, which we call the 
Triforium, — ^here of large dimensions' — 
is filled in its circular arches with the 
richest Gothic tracery. The roof is 
painted blue, with circular frescoes of 
Saints : the mosaic pavement, which in 
part remains, is in curious Gt>thic pat- 
terns; one of its compartments, in 
coloured marble, represents the Judg- 
ment of Solomon ; the deeply -tint^ 
stained glass, of wldch there is much, 
is rich, particularly in the uppermost 
tier of windows on the 1. side of the 
choir. The centre window of the choir 
bears the name of the artist, PandoUo 
di Uffolino da Pisa, A cresset, a species 
cf vessel composed of iron bars, is sus- 



pended from the vaulting of the nave. 
The bishops of Lucca (since 1726 
archbishops) possessed numerous an- 
cient and honorary privileges, derived 
from emperors and popes — jurisdic- 
tions and regalities as Counts of the 
Empire ; power of creating 8 knights 
of the order of the golden spur ; and 
many others which have tipcome value- 
less or have passed away. The only 
privileges, in fact, practically existing, 
are those enjoyed by the archbishop, 
of wearing the purple of the Boman 
cardinals, and of having the ceremony 
performed before him of burning flax 
in this cresset: whilst, as the light 
flames arise and are spent, the choris- 
ters chant " Sic transit gloria mundi." 
But whilst this ceremony is performed 
before his Holiness only on the day of 
his coronation, it is repeated before the 
prelate of Lucca whenever he officiates 
pontifically on solemn festivals. The 
eighteen canons, like their prelate, have 
many honorary privileges, such as wear- 
ing the beretta borne by cardinals, and 
the pectoral, which are even yet much 
prized, whilst the thirty-three chap- 
lains, whom we would call minor 
canons, are in their degree equally pri- 
vileged by being allowed to wear the 
ca(pj^a magna. 

Beginning the examination of the in- 
terior on the rt. hand on entering at the 
W. end, the objects most deserving of 
notice are the following : — At the first 
altar, D. Pasaignano, the Nativity : at 
the second, F. Zucohero, the Adoration 
of the Magi : at the tbird, Tintoretto^ 
the La«t Supper: at the fourth, D, 
PassignanOy the Crucifixion : at the 
pillar near the fifth altar stands the 
very beautiful marble pulpit executed 
by Matteo CivitaU^ in 1498. Over 
the altar in the sacristy is a fine spe- 
cimen of &hirlandaiOy cited by Ya- 
sarL The principal figure is the Vir- 

?'in, attended by Prelates and Saints, 
ope Clement, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. 
Clement, St. Sebastian. Below is a small 
long pictvoft, TC^T<j«««s&;\xi% ^^»»w^^ 
the \ives oi VJDLe> «Miiv\A^^«r3 N»\ss^^ 

this siwrnftty V* V«^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^"'^ 
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cross of silver gilt, executed in 1350 
hjSeUuocio SarorU. Betuming to 
the church by the S. transept, here 
is the very beautiful monument, in 
Carrara marble, of Pietro da Nooeto, 
Secretary of Pope Nicolas V., erected 
in 1472 by Matteo dvUaU, The works 
of this artist (bom 1435, died 1501) 
exist chiefly in Lucca, his native city, 
and in Cbnoa. Cicognara thought this, 
perhaps, the finest work of the kind 
of the 1 5th century. Beyond this is tl le 
tomb of Domenico Bertini, the friend 
and patron of Civitali (1479), with the 
bust of the deceased. This and the 
tomb of Bishop Salutati, by Mino, in 
the Duomo of Fiesole, are among the 
finest works of this class during the 
15th centy. In the chapel of the Sacra- 
ment, which is opposite the monument 
of Noceto, are two small angels kneel- 
ing before the tabernacle, by Civitali. 
IJeaving this chapel, on the rt. is the 
altar of St. Begulus, surmounted by a 
sepulchral urn, on which lies a figure 
or the saint by CwitaU^ between St. 
Sebastian and St. John the Baptist. 
St. John is represented as consumed 
by abstinence. Beneath are bas-reliefs, 
representing the martyrdom of the 
saints whose statues are above. The 
Herodias dancing before Herod is a 
graceful figure. 

In the N. transept, is a curious 
historical memorial — the altar conse- 
crated to Christ the Deliverer, Christo 
IdberatoriyOc Divis TutelarUms, erected 
by the Lucchese after their deliver- 
ance from the Pisan yoke in 1369, 
and seems to have been known from 
the time of its erection by the name 
of the Altar of Liberty, As it now 
stands, it is the work of Giovanni di 
Bologna^ 1579. The main subject is 
the Besurrection of our Lord. On 
one side is St. Peter, on the other 
St. Paulinus, the first Bishop of Lucca. 
On the wall, by the side, is a beautiful 
picture bv Daniel da Vqlterra, a small 
figure of St. Petronilla. In the ad- 
joining Capella del Santuario is a very 
jSae .^a' Jffartolommeo, dated 1509 — 
i^e Virgin and Child, with an Angel 
pJajrjng upon a lute below, St. John 



the Baptist and St. Stephen. The 
marble monuments are by CivitalL 
Near the door in the N. transept is a 
marble sarcophagus with children bear- 
ing garlands on the urn, and a re* 
cumbent female figure on the top. It 
is the tomb of Ilaria del Carretto 
(died 1405), wife of Paolo Qxunigi, 
Signore of Lucca ; a work of Jaeopo 
della Quercia in 1544 : much praised 
by Yasari. '* The couched figure is de- 
serving of great praise : the head-dress 
is singular, and consists of a turban- 
like mlet roimd the« brow divided by 
bands of roses. The same head-dress 
in every respect occurs in a picture by 
Gentile Bellini, in the collection o£ 
Professor Bosini at Pisa." — B. Pro- 
ceeding roimd the church, after passing 
the organ, at the first altar is the Visi- 
tation, by Ligozzi. In this picture the 
artist introduces himself speaking to 
a prelate. 

Near the next altar is a small oc- 
tagonal temple or chapel of marble, 
richly gilt and adorned, built by Matteo 
Civitali, in 1484, at the expense of 
his friend Domenico Bertini. This 
chapel contains the *' VoUo Santo di 
Jjttcca^^ in medisBval Latin designated 
"Vultum de Luca." This is an an- 
cient crucifix carved in cedar -wood, 
and supposed to have been made 
by Nicodemus. Acceding to an 
ancient tradition it was miraculously 
brought to Lucca in 782, and was per- 
haps one of the earliest of the images 
which, acquiring what we should term 
an European reputation, exercised such 
a deleterious influence throughout 
Christendom. Amongst the many oaths 
and imprecations used by William 
Bufus, his favourite one was "per 
vultum de Luca," which by some mo- 
dem historians has been translated by 
the ''&ce of 8t, Luke." The figure is 
long and meagre, clothed in a pontifi- 
cal dress, stifl* and dark. Whether it 
be the production of Byzantine artists 
is a contested point. It is only ex- 
posed for public devotion three times 
in the year, when the head is adorned 
with a sHver-g^t crovm ^xl^l V\v<&\n^»&t 
with a larj^e trinket. It toscj ,\iQrwc^ct^ 
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be seen at any time by special permis- 
sion from the Archbishop : but a fac- 
simile is always exposed to Tiew. Be- 
fore the entrance of the chapel is a 
lamp oi massive gold, weighing 24 lbs., 
suspended by chains of the same metal, 
an offering of the Lucchese in 1836 
when they were in terror of the cholera. 
The gilt iron gates of the sanctuary are 
very handsome. Immediately behind 
this chapel is a fine statue of St. 
Sebastian, by Matteo CfimtcUi, one of 
the best works of the 15th centy. At 
the fourth altar is a highly praised 
Presentation in the Temple, by 
3roMzi$u>. The history of the Volio 
Santo is in part told by a fresco of 
Codmo JEtoselWs on the N. side of the 
great entrance to the oh. — an angel 
appearing to Nicodemus in the back- 
ground, and Nioodemus again in the 
foreground with a trunk of a tree, 
which he is about to hew into the 
sacred image. 

Behind the cathedral is a curious 
little Gh>thic chapel, Sta, Maria della 
Jtosa, erected in 1333. 

San Oristqforo; the fii^ade is con- 
sidered interesting in the history (^ 
architecture, as showing the transi- 
tion from the Lombard to the Italian 
Gothic It has a curious circular win- 
dow. Matteo dviteUi was buried here, 
a plain slab, at the foot of the first 
column on the rt.-hand side, alone 
marks the place of his grave. 

SS. CrociJUto de' BiancH^ so called 
frcmi a cruafix left by the Whito Peni- 
tents, an association of very doubtful 
character, in 1377, passing here on 
their way from Spain. It contains in 
the transept an Assinnption, bv Spag- 
noletto ; and a Martyrdom of St. Bar- 
thcdomew, by P. Bottom, 

San Froncesoo, erected for the Minor 
Observant Friars in 1442. A very spa- 
cious ch., the nave being 66 ft. wide. 
The roof^ which has be^ recently re- 
paired, has been painted in the worst 
tasto. Here is buried Castruccio degli 
Antelminelli, one of the greatest men 
that Lucca has produced, and, strange 
to Bajr, with no other monomont to his 
memory but a simple mural tablet 



' between the 3rd and 4th altars on the 
rt. Castruccio died in 132& 

San Frediano (at the "S. side of the 
town). San Frediano was the son of 
an Irish king. Having become a Chris- 
tian, he made a pilgrimage to Borne in 
early life, and having gone back to Ire- 
land and founded a monastery there, he 
returned to Italy. He arrived at Lucca 
in 560, at a moment when the episcopal 
chair was vacant, and was chosen by the 
people for their bishop. He governed 
the diocese of Lucca 18 years, and, 
dying in 578, waa buried in a church 
he luid built. Pertaric King of the 
Lombards, who began to reign in 
671, had such a veneration for San 
Frediano that he resolved to erect a 
splendid church in his honour, and, 
in the construction of it, availed him- 
self of the materials of the deserted 
amphitheatre. He did not live to 
finish the building: it was completed 
by Cunibert, his son and successor. 
The plan of this church is that of 
the long or Latin basilica. It is of 
large dimensions, 207 ft. long, 70 ft. 
wide, and 69 ft. high. The walls are 
built of stone. The style of the archi- 
tecture is more that of the early Bo* 
man Christian baailicas than that em- 
ployed by the Lombards in other parts 
of Italy. Single pillars support the 
arches on either sioe of the nave, and 
no imagery is mixed with the foliage of 
their composite capitals. Of this the 
explanation is to be found in the mate- 
rials of which the church was built. If 
it is true, as stated, that the materials 
were taken from the ruins of- tlie am- 
phitheatre, a large supply of pillars and 
capitals would be afforded, which the 
architect of the church would naturally 
employ in the shape in which he found 
them ; and it was at the time that this 
ohuroh was built that these materials 
were likely to be at command, because 
it was not till the early part of the 7th 
century that the amplutheatres of Italy 
were destroyed. In vain had the 
bishops protested «k!^^in&\> SickRx^. '*X^c&^ 
amp\ut\)fia,tt«a tchmkcm^ %Naisv^asi%^^^ 
the armai oi \\ifc ^i^««iSQ»e.^^.^^ 
motaXa, ^\aet V>bkol V^fta^ ^"^ "^^ ^^ 
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urious people of Italy, would not al- 
low such schools of vice to remain in 
existence. 

This is one of the churches which 
have been turned completely round. 
The principal entrance now occupies 
the position of the original apse, and 
the apse has been rebuilt, apparently 
with the old materials, in the situation 
of the original door. The change 
took place when the ^alls of Lucca 
were rebuilt, and the church, which 
had formerly stood without the walls, 
was now comprised within them, and 
required to front the street. This 
alteration was* made in the 12th cen- 
tury. It was then the Abbot Rotone 
erected the new front in its present 
form, and added the pictures in mo- 
saic with which it is decorated. 

The roof was formerly carved and 
gilt, but was renewed in 1843 in a 
plain style. Beginning the circuit of 
the interior at the rt. hand on entering 
at the end of the nave, — the ancient 
font, intended for baptism by immer- 
sion, is covered with sculptures by an 
artist who has inscribed his name, 
" Kobertus Magister." The characters 
show that he lived in the 12th century. 
The modem font, by Nicola Oivitali, 
is of delicate workmanship in the best 
cinque-cento style. At the altar be- 
hind the pulpit is a fine picture by 
Francesco Franda, the Virgm received 
into Heaven: it is in his early style, 
and he has repeated portions of the 
composition in a picture in the Duomo 
of Ferrara. Around the high altar is a 
mosaic pavement of the 14th century, 
like that of Edward the Confessor's 
chapel in Westminster Abbey. The 
high altar itself has been recently put 
up ; it is not an ornament to the build- 
ing. Standing against the wall of the 
choir is an enormous slab of marble, 
about 17 ft. in length and 7 in height. 
It is supported by piers of brickwork, 
and does not touch the wall behind. 
An inscription, apparently of the 11th 
century, testifies that St. Frediano, 
Bsaisted bj-bia canons, lifted tlm stone, 
^u^ in a quarry four miles oflT, and, 
o/aoingr it on a car, it wob drawn by 



two wild cows to the place where it 
now stands. On the opposite side of 
the church is the Ca/pella del Sacra- 
mento. Here the altar has some re- 
liefs, by Jacopo della Quercia (1422), 
representing the Virgin and Child wi^ 
four Saints, and events of their lives ; 
highly praised by Vasari. Proceeding 
roimd the church, we come to the 
Chapel of Sanf Affostino, containing 
fine but damaged frescoes, by Amico 
Aspertim, a scholar of Francia. The 
subjects are taken from the legends of the 
Volto Santo, and the history of Lucca. 
The Campanile is detached from the 
original building. It was probably 
added before the church was altered in 
the 12th centy. Its windows increase 
in width with the number of their 
arches in ascending, an arrangement 
frequently seen in the more ancient 
bell-towers of northern Italy. 

San GHovanni (close to the cathe- 
dral), a very ancient basilica, somewhat 
like San Frediano, and probably of the 
same age, but much altered. Over the 
principal doorway is an architrave, re- 
presenting the Virgin and angels with 
the Apostles on either side. It is pro- 
bably of the 11th centy. The 3 Tiand- 
some columns of white marble of the 
nave have evidently been derived from 
some Roman edifice. The baptistery, a 
large Lombard building with a pointed 
roof, has been altered in later times : 
it is impressive from its size. Tlie an- 
cient font has been removed, and a new 
one of later date placed against the 
wall. The whole of this bmlding has 
lately undergone a very judicious re- 
storation. 

Sta. Maria di Corte Landini (or Or- 
landini), built in the 13th centy., retains 
small vestiges of its original architec- 
ture, excepting some parts of the fisb^ade. 
Of this the lower portion is singular, a 
row of arches, with half-length monsters 
projecting over the door. It belongs 
to the " Chierici regolari della Vergine," 
who devote themselves to education, 
and were therefore exempted fi^m the 
general suppression. The interior is 
entirely modeTmsed^mVSa. tdmls^ tt^^Mv% 
and fre8C0-]pa\n^Tig. TVm> too\ \ft Vcv 
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imitation of perspectiye, retiring cupolas 
and balustrades. Oyer the high altar 
is an Assumption of the Virgin, by 
L. Giordano, At the two altars which 
flank the high altar are copies of the 
pictures of G-uido sold in 1840. PaoUni, 
the Birth of St. John the Baptist. — 
Vanniy the Birth of the Virgin. The 
monks of this church possess a good 
library of 20,000 yols. 

Santa Maria Forisporfam, so called 
from its haying been without the gate 
of the city prior to 1260 ; a fine Lom- 
bard church, but altered in 1516, by 
the naye and transepts being raised. 
The fa9ade is somewhat similar to that 
of the cathedral and S. Michele ; the 
6 Corinthian capitals of the pilasters 
on the lower tier, and the architraye 
oyer the centre door, appear to be of 
classical times. It has two good paint- 
ings by Oiiercino: one, which is at the 
third altar in the aisle on the rt., re- 
presents Sta. Lucia ; the other, at 
the altar in the left transept, and the 
best, represents the Virgin, St. Francis, 
and Pope Alexand^ II., a fine and 
dignified figure. It was giyen by the 
Mazzarosa £unily, to whom the chapel 
belongs. 

San Michele. "San Michele was 
originally founded by Teutprandus and 
Gumpranda his wife, in 764 ; and the 
bulk of the fabric belongs to that date. 
At that time the arch^gel, for whom 
a particular deyotion had, in the pre- 
ceamg century, been imported from 
Apulia into the N. of Italy, was the 
fayourite protector of the Lombards. 
But the ricn facade, to which tliis church 
owes its celebrity, was added at a much 
later period, in 1188, when Lucca was 
a free town, and its inhabitants re- 
solved to do credit to themselyes by 
adding splendour to their public bmld- 
ings. In 1188 the celebrated architect 
Giudetto, who was afterwards em- 
ployed to decorate the cathedral in the 
same manner, was called upon to en- 
noble the W. end of San Michele. The 
idea of this fa9ade is evidently t-aken 
from the cathedral of Pisa, though 
executed in the more florid style which 
had subsequently come into &8hion. 



If this fa9ade sins against classical 
rules in the multiplicity and irregu- 
larity of the orders of its columns, in 
their variety and over enrichment, it 
nevertheless produces a grand and im- 
posing efiect. The whole is constructed 
of white marble from the quarries in 
the neighbourhood. The marble statue 
of the archangel at the summit is of 
colossal size. The wings are composed 
of separate plates of bronze, so contrived 
as to suffer the wind to pass through 
them freely, lest it should have a dim- 
gerous purchase upon so large a mass 
completely exposed to its power. No- 
thing more was done at S. Michele 
during the thraldom of Lucca, but 
when Lucca was again enfranchised the 
second order of the lateral colonnade 
was added (in 1377). The colonnade 
is sufficiently in harmony with the 
fa<;ade, but evinces the greater degree 
of purity of taste which by that time 
began to prevail. The interior consists 
of a nave with 2 aisles, separated by 
columns in the Lombardo- Gothic style. 
The only picture of any merit is one 
by Fra F, Lippi in the 1st chapel on 
thert. of the entrance." — QalUf Knight. 
The Campanile is a good specimen of 
similar constructions of the period. In 
the Piazza, at the S.W. corner of the 
church, is an altar surmounted by a 
good statue of the Virgin. 

San IHetro Somaldi; the front of 
Lombard, mixed with Italian Gothic, 
was added in 1203. It contains a 
group of Saints, Sant' Antonio Abbate 
being the principal figure, by Pdtlma 
Vecchio. 

San Romano ; a church existing in 
the 8th centy., but altered to its pre- 
sent state in the 17th by Vincenzo 
Buonamici; the alterations, however, 
stopped short, and left the front un- 
finished. Against the outer N. wall of 
the nave are four large tombs, each 
with a canopy, somethmg like those at 
Verona, upon which are sculptured 
crosses of a peculiar form : they are fall- 
ing fast into ruin. This c\sxix<&L ^^;&^ 
held iot &otcl<& cssctoOkf^^Xs^ •OsNa^'sasssiv- 
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as the chapel of the reigning family. 
It contains in a chapel of the transept, 
on the 1. hand as you look towards the 
high altar, the magnificent picture by 
Fra' BartolomeOy <»lled the "Madon- 
na della Misericordia," or the Virgin 
interceding for the Luochese during the 
wars with Florence. This picture is 
in excellent preserration, and is dated 
1516 : it was painted for Brother Se- 
bastiano Lambardi, the chief of the 
convent, and not for the Mont« Catini 
family, as long erroneously supposed. 
The OTiginal drawing for this picture 
was formerly in Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
collection. The 3- figures on the rt. 
side are portraits ; the group of an 
aged man, a young woman, and child 
are incomparable for their beauty. 
Above is the Virgin, with outstretched 
arms, most earnest in supplication. 
There is a picture of the Virgin and 
Child by Vasari in the same chapel. 
At the first altar, on the l.-hand side 
on entering by the great door, is an- 
other painting by Fra* Bartolommeo. 
dated 1509, St. Mary Magdalene and 
St. Catherine of Sienna, with the Al- 
mighty above. The colouring is excel- 
lent. Both these pictures are specially 
noted by Vasari and Marches!. There 
are some other good paintings. — Pas- 
signano^ St. Hyacinth raising the Dead ; 
a female figure in mourning is beautiful. 
— Ghtidotti, the Madonna presenting 
the infant Saviour to St. Agnes and St. 
Monica. — Vanni of Siena, a good Cruci- 
fixion, with St. Thomas at the foot of 
the cross. 

San Salvatore, an ancient building, 
with some curious sculptures ; one by 
Bidmvno (about 1180), the immediate 
predecessor of Nicolo Pisano, shows 
the dawn of a new epoch in art. It is 
in low-relief, and is upon the arclii: 
trave, over a small side door j and re- 
presents a miracle of St. Nicholas. The 
architrave of the smaller door of the 
facade, on the rt. as you face it, has a 
curious earlier bas-relief, probablv of 
the 11th centy., representmg a feast, 
o/" Trhlcb the principal figure is a 
ifGaixIed king. 

^Z^e ■Z>uea/ I>alaee is part of a vast 



building, designed in 1578 by Amma" 
naHj of which not half has been com- 
pleted ; and his designs even for that 
were much altered by Juvara and JP»»», 
in 172D. The great marble staircase is 
fine ; but since the sale of its pictures, 
the palace contains no object requiring 
peculiar notice. Attached to the Palace 
IS a good library of 40,000 vols, and 
some MSS., open to the public 3 days 
in the week. 

In front of the palace, in the Piazza 
Ducale, stands a monument to Maria 
Louisa of Bourbon, Duchess of Lucca, 
raised by the city authorities in grati- 
tude for her having built the aque- 
duct by which Lucca is now bo weU 
supplied with water from the Pisan 
hills. On this site, amongst other 
buildings, stood the church of the 
Madonna, built towards the oondusion 
of the 16th centy. by Gherardo Peni' 
teat. It was of the Doric order, and 
entirely of white marble. Princess 
Elisa Bonaparte did not like it so 
near the palace, and therefore, like the 
Cathedral of Massa, it was levelled to 
the ground. 

The Deposito di MendicUck, formerly 
the Palazzo Borghi, a noble specimen 
of a class of buildings peculiar to Tus- 
cany, originally palaces intended for ha- 
bitation and state, and also for defence. 
In the Scaligerian castles defence is the 
firstobject,and magnificence the second } 
but in these, peace takes precedence of 
war ; but it is an armed peace. This 
building is of red brick, in the Italian 
Gothic style, with mullioned windows 
and gloomy cortiles. It was buHt in 
1413 by Paolo Guinigi, one of the 
chiefs of the very powerful family 
which, from about 1880 to 1430, ruled 
the republic of Lucca. Rising out of it 
is a lofty tower of many stories, on the 
ruined top of which trees are allowed to 
grow. This building is now used as a 
poor-house. The exterior is, however, 
unaltered, and deserves the attention of 
the architectural antiquary. On the 
opposite side of the same street (Via San 
Simone) is another Palazzo, nearly in 
the same style, also \5ewrav% V\v<6 QixxMca^ 
arms, gules, a eroaa \aVr. 
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The Palazzo. Pretorioy in the Piazza 
di S. Michele, which dates firom the time I 
of the repubHc, is a good specimen of j 
the Benaissance style. 

The Piazza del Mercaio (near S. Pre- 
diano) occupies the site, and preserves 
the form, of the ancient amphitheatre. 
The external circuit is to some extent 
preserved; the most remarkable re- 
mains are between the principal en- 
trance, which is at the E. extremity, and 
the entrance at the N. of the minor 
axis. It seems to have been built at 
the end of the 1st, or the beginning of 
the 2nd centy., and it has been calcu- 
lated that it was capable of containing 
10,700 seated spedAtors. It had 2 
stories of arches, each 54 in number. 
The lower part of the building is now 
concealed, owing to the earth having 
accumulated to the height of nearly 
11 ft. The inner^ space, forming the 
ancient arena, was a few years ago en- 
cumbered with small houses and gar- 
dens : but it was cleared, and the line 
of the houses carried back to the curve 
of the ancient arena, and the present 
gateways opened, under the directions 
of the architect Nottolini. The entrance 
at the E. end, which is wider and lower 
than the others, is part of the ancient 
work. The market was, by the order 
of Duke Charles of Lucca, transferred 
l\ere from the Piazza S. Michele, in 
Oct. 1839. 

There are very pleasant walks and 
views about Lucca. Such are the pro- 
menade round the ramparts, the inner 
side of which is planted with trees : 
from here may be seen to advantage 
the beautiful outlines of the hills j 
bounding the plain in which the city | 
lies ; and along the line of the aque- j 
duct. The Soman remains, called the 
Baik$ of Nero^ near the lake of Mas- 1 
saeiuccoUj are interesting. Their site, : 
about 8 m. from Lucca, to the W., ! 
near the road from Lucca to Yiareg- 
gio, is exceedingly beautiful. 

If time allows, the following villas — I 

Torrigiani at Camigliano, Mansi and' 

Mazzorosa at Segromigno (there ia a 

verf curious specimen of the sculpture 

of me 12tb cent, in the Httle churcb. at 



the latter by Biduino), and Montecatini 
at Ghittajolo, about half an hour's drive 
from the Porta San Donato — ^will repay 
the trouble of a visit by the traveUer, 
being amongst the finest in Italy, al- 
ways excepting those in the vicinity of 
Borne. 

To persons interested in hydraulic 
engineering an excursion along the 
aqueduct will prove interesting: few 
cities in Europe, and none in Italy, 
were so ill supplied with water as 
Lucca until within the last few years. 
Planned during the all-improving reign 
of the Princess Elisa, the pohtical events 
of 1815 prevented the execution of this 
aqueduct: resumed in 1828, it was 
completed in 1832. The water is col- 
lected from numerous perennial springs 
in the hills S. of the plain, from which 
it is conveyed to an extensive reservoir 
at their base. Here commences a line 
of arches rivalling in length those of 
the Gampagna of Bome, being up* 
wards of 2 nules (3746 yards) long, 
consisting of 459 arches ; terminated 
by a large distributing reservoir in 
the form of a circular temple, which 
is seen near the Bwy. station. The 
engineer under whose direction this 
work was conducted was Cav. Nottolini, 
the total expense 1,130,157 frtmcs 
(45,200^), and the minimum supply of 
water in the height of summer to the 
town 819,280 litres (190,320 gallons), 
or about 9 gallons for every inhabitant. 



Baths ov Lucca. 

These baths, situated in the finest 
of the Tuscan valleys, are about 15 
m. from Lucca, reckoned as 2 posts. 
During the summer the post-office 
couriers* carriage, which takes 6 pas- 
s^igers, leaves Lucca at 7 a.m., return- 
ing at 5 P.M. ; another public convey- 
ance, which leaves the baths every 
morning at 6 o'clock, starts from Lucca 
on its return at 5 p.m..-, ^w^ ^ ^w:^^ 
Carriftswa for tV<b ys'oswjps ^«5 ^«wb^^ 
be birefii \>^ feinai^^ '^1^^'^^^ 
(aO^xABV-, VbB5 v»«^^TO.^^^^«^ 
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in 2^ h. The excursion from Lucca to 
see the baths and to return may be 
performed in a summer's day. 

Leaying Lucca by the Porta Sta. 
Maria, or di Borgo, the road runs along 
a high embankment, being the outer 
barrier raised during the reign of the 
Princess Elisa, against the inundations 
of the Serchio. The Serchio, in the 30 
m. of its course previous to reaching the 
plain of Lucca, descends as much as 48 
ft. per m., and brings down so much 
alluvial deposit as to cause a rapidly in- 
creasing rise in the level of its bed. In 
consequence of this, the summer height 
of the river, at the distance of ^ m. 
from Lucca, is 9 ft. above the sill of 
the gate of Sta. Maria, which is one of 
the most elevated points of the town. 
The difficulty and expense of confining 
the river to its present channel con- 
tinues to increase so much that various 
plans have been proposed for carrying 
it off to the sea by a new and shorter 
artificial channel, so as to increase the 
current from Lucca downwards. The 
present excellent road to the Baths is 
due to the Princess EUsa ; it was pre- 
viously execrable. Soon after passing 
the 3rd milestone, where the embank- 
' ment of the Serchio ceases, a road to 
the rt. turns off to Marlia, a summer 
residence of the sovereign. It was 
purchased and embellished by the 
Baciocchis. It stands in a fine walled- 
in park of 3 m. circumference; the 
shrubberies are laid out in the EngUsh 
style ; the gardens are in the French 
taste, ornamented with fountains and 
jets d'eau, in imitation of Marly, 
whence its name. To see the Palace, it 
is necessary to procure an order before 
leaving Lucca. 

Several Lucchese nobles have large 
and handsome villas, with flower-gar- 
dens, in the neighbourhoodof the palace. 
Many of them are to be let, at from 50 
to 100 scudi a month, according to the 
season. They are generally well fur- 
nished and commodious, but the situa- 
tion is hot; there is no shade about 
^Ae houses; and they are walled in by 
an amphitheatre of luxuriant hiUa on 
^h0 iv: j5^2a every cooling breeze; 



whilst the exuberant vegetation inevi- 
tably produces musquitoes. To those 
who dread not such annoyances the 
villas around Marlia will prove agree- 
able residences. The necessaries of life 
are easily procured in the neighbour- 
hood. The factor of each villa supplies 
oil and wine, firewood, and sometimes 
provender for horses ; and at the village 
of Muriano there are a good butcher 
and baker. 

After passing the turn to Marlia the 
road approaches the Serchio, which is 
crossed by a handsome bridge, the 
Ponte a Muriano, ornamented with co- 
lossal statues of saints. This bridge 
was erected in 1829, in the place of an 
old one, carried away by a flood in 1819. 
The road which crosses the river leads 
along its 1. bank into the province of 
Ghun&gnana : it was commenced by the 
last Duke of Lucca, and remains still 
unfinished. 

The road from Muriano to the Baths 
continues to follow the 1. bank of the 
Serchio, ascending through a splendid 
valley, with luxuriant vegetation ; the 
nearer hills covered with olives and 
vines, the moimtains clothed with chest- 
nut-trees ; every turn presenting a varied 
and beautiful landscape. On the sum- 
mit of a lofty hill is seen the CortvejUo 
degli Angeli, founded by the queen of 
Etruria in 1815. Its situation is salu- 
brious, and the view from it very ex- 
tensive. 

A succession of picturesque villages 
adorn the valley and mountain sides, at 
intervals of 2 m. These are called Sesto, 
Val Dottavo, and Diecimo, according 
to their distances from the capital, and 
have borne these names from the time 
of the Biomans. Near the last was 
Ponte a Diecimo, a bridge which has 
been swept away since 1842. A de- 
lightftd drive continues along the banks 
of tlie Serchio, which comes down with 
a strong current, often bearing a file of 
rafts, each guided by a pair of half- 
naked moimtaineers. These rafts are 
broken up for exportation on reaching, 
the mouth of the river in the Medi- 
terranean. 

The road contnwxftft ^i^MOvvga. «. «3v\a^V 
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nut forest, whose fruit is the principal 
food of the mountaineers. Its cultiva- 
tion was stimulated by the premiums 
of Paolo Gruinigi, the Lord of Lucca. 
The chestnuts are dried in an oven, 
ground to flour, and baked between 
hot stones into cakes. These are sweet 
and nutritious, but heavy, and cost a 
third less than wheaten bread. 

This valley is a rich field for the bo- 
tanist, and many of our garden-plants 
are recognised. After 12 m. pass Borgo 
a Mozzano^ on the opposite bank of 
the river; and a fine ancient bridge, 
of 5 irregular arches, comes in sight, 
called Pawte delta Mcidalena. Its con- 
struction is attributed to Castruccio, 
in 1322 ; but the common people, who 
call it the Fonte del Diavolo, claim the 
Fiend for its architect. The second 
arch firom the rt. bank is 60 ft. high, 
and 120 in span ; the causeway is but 
8 ft. wide, and so steep that no carriage 
heavier or larger than a light calessa 
can venture over it. The Httle town 
beyond, the emporium of the moimtain 
commerce in sils, wool, and hemp, with 
its convents, ancient churches, fir and 
pine trees, is flanked to the E. by 
smiling hUls, covered with vines and 
olive-tarees. To the N. and W. the view 
is closed by lofty mountains, richly 
clothed with chestnut forests ; beyond 
are the central Apennines. 

2 m. further, the lAma, a tributary 
moimtain stream, joins the Serchio, in 
the plain at the opening of 2 val- 
leys. A road to the baths runs along 
both banks of the Lima, over which a 
suspension-bridge was erected, now 
several years ago, to replace one of 
stone carried awav by the inundation 
of 1836; but, altnough only wanting 
the chains and footway, it has remained 
in an imfinished state. The road to 
the L here leads into the upper valley 
of the Serchio, a district called La 
Oarfagnanaj and into Lombardy by 
the pass of La Foce a Qiogo. The dis- 
tance from here to the Modenese fron- 
tier is 20 Eng. m. 

After another mile the traveller 
reaches the flourishing village of Ponte 
a Serrofflio, with. ii% hotek, lodging* 
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houses, and shops. There are no baths 
here ; but in consequence of its central 
position between the Bagni Caldi and 
the Ba^no alia Villa, and from its 
situation being adapted for carriages, 
this village has become the favourite 
place of rendezvous and residence of 
persons frequenting the baths. 

Ponte a Serraglio. — Inits : There are 
several good hotels here, the 3 principal 
being kept by Pagnini, an enterprising 
and civil man, who speaks both Eng- 
lish and French, and is married to an 
Englishwoman. There is a table-d'hdte 
at Pagnini*s H. de 1' Europe, the largest 
of his establishments. Croce di Malta, 
well spoken of; frequented a good 
deal by Italian families. 

The Post-office is at Ponte a Serraglio. 
From Jime to September letters arrive 
from Lucca at 10 A.M., and depart at 
4.30 P.M. Before and after the fashion- 
able season, the Lucca ^ocaccio, or mes- 
senger, takes the letters in the mom- 
mg, and brings the amvab back by 
6 in the evening. There are weekly 
procaccios to Florence, and Leghorn, 
affording faciUties for receiving pack- 
ages, &c., from England. 

The Cercle or Casino is also situated 
here. It is a handsome building, with 
large biUiard, ball, and reading rooms. 
It is now a government establishment, 
and well managed. Strangers are ad- 
mitted on paying 20 pauls for the 
season. The EngUsh, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian papers are taken 
in. Gambling, once the bane of the 
baths of Lucca, was very judiciously 
suppressed in 1846 by the then reign- 
ing Duke of Lucca, and is no longer 
permitted. 

English Book- Club. — There is a very 
useful book-lending society at the Baths, 
called the Pisa Book-Club, the books 
being brought from Pisa for the season. 
Yisitors may obtain its advantages for 
the moderate subscription of 2 dollars 
for their entire stay, and will find it very 
convenient, there being no circulating 
library. The collection consists oC 
standard E^tl^^^ ^o^^^ \3t«^<^^ Hr:. 
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such of the latter as are gratuitously 
presented. After paying the expenses 
the subscriptions are applied to the 
purchase of new works. The club is 
managed by a conunittee and a resident 
secretary. 

The Ponte a Serraglio is the first bath 
establishment, and nearest to the hot 
baths, which are upon the hill behind it. 
From the Ponte an excellent road of 
less than a m. leads to the second or 

The Bagno alia Villa. — Inns : the 
Pelicano, kept by Gustavo Pagnini, is 
well situated. The Hotel Gregory, 
recently handsomely fitted up. Further 
on is the Trattoria of Gregorio Bar- 
santini, who sends out dinners to fa- 
milies, the most economical mode of 
living here. Amadei also is a good 
traiteur. There are numerous lodging- 
houses : several of them belong to the 
proprietor of the Hotel Gregory, 

The Villa is a long street of about 
20 lodging-houses. Many of them 
have the advantage of a garden, and 
some have stabUng. Pagnini hires 
plate and linen where it is not sup- 
plied by the lodging-house keepers. 
The houses let fi^m 50 to 350 scudi for 
the summer season, or from May to 
October. 

The English Chanel, erected by pri- 
vate subscription, is at the Villa. An- 
nexed to it are apartments for the 
clergyman, who officiates at Pisa during 
the winter. 

A road turns off to the 1., and 
ascends tiU it brings the visitor to the 
palace of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
who resides here occasionally in simi- 
mer. Around the palace are a dozen 
eood houses to be let, preferred by 
foreigners for their more elevated situ- 
ations. From the small square before 
the palace you may walk, ride, or be 
carried in open portantini (a species 
of palanquin), over the moimtain, by a 
very pretty road, to the 

Bagni Caldiy the 3rd village, con- 
taining a group of lodging-houses, on 
the side of a high hill. Those who 
prefer bracing air wiU find it in this 
situatjon. A carriage-road winds down 
to the J>on^e a S^rra^lio, and there are 



shady walks, by short cuts, for pedes- 
trians. 

There are 5 establishments of baths. 
4 are above, and near to the Ponte a 
Serraglio, and are called Bemabd, Docce 
basse, Bagni Caldi, and 8. CHovanni ; 
about i m. to the eastward, on the 
opposite slope of the same hill, are 
the Bagni alia Villa. The most oom- 
modious and accessible are those of 
Bernabd, immediately behind Pag- 
nini*s hotels. They owe their name 
to a native of Pistoja, who, in the 16th 
centy., was cured of a cutaneous com^ 
plaint by these waters, whose virtues 
up to that time had been undiscovered. 
The heat of the spring is 102° Fahren- 
heit ; the supplv is abimdant. Higher 
up the hill are tne Bagni Caldi, consist- 
ing of 2 springs, in one of which the 
thermometer stands at 136". The pro- 
portion of salts in these waters is larger 
than in the others, except as regaras 
those of iron, which are more abundant 
in the springs of Docce basse. There 
are vapour-baths at this establishment. 
The Bagno 8. Giovanni has 2 springs, 
whose temperature does not exceed 98° 
Fahr. At the Docce basse there are 
15 springs, their temperatures varying 
between 112° and 96° Fahrenheit ; that 
called la Eossa is strongly impregnated 
with iron. The Bagno aUa ViUa has 
one spring of about 100°. The waters 
of this spring are used internally, 
and are sent to various parts of Italy. 
They contain sulphates and muriates 
of lime and of magnesia, but prin- 
cipally sulphate of lime. There is 
also a small deposit of silex, and 
of iron in a state of peroxide. The 
baths are of marble, with douches, 
stoves for airing linen, and every con- 
venience. A bath costs two paiik, and 
a trifling gratuity to the attendants if 
their linen is used. 

The waters flow from beneath the 
hill, whose base is washed on the E. 
and S. sides by the Lima, and on the 
W. by the Camaglione brook. The 
rock from which they issue is the Jlfa- 
cignOf a tertiary sandstone, like the 
springs at M.oiiX.e C«im\. A popular 
opinion is, tb&t V\vb5 cama totdl V^oft 
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Montagna cU CeUe^ 5| m. off, from a 
spot csdled the Prato Fiorito, remark- 
able for its early and brilliant yegeta- 
tion, and for the rapid melting of the 
snow from its 8iir£Eu;e, notwithstanding 
its elevation. The mountain is of a 
conical form, one side presenting a 
perpendicular rock, and the other an 
inclined plane of greensward, ena- 
melled, especially in June, with flowers 
of great variety and beauty. The ascent, 
5^ m., is from the Bagni Caldi, and may 
be made on horseback, or in a chair. 
It is best to go by way of the Monte 
Fegatetey and return by 8. Cassiano 
di Cowtrone. The path runs for 
some way through the diy bed of a 
river, in the shade of a fine chestnut 
forest. 

As a summer residence, this valley 
is the coolest in Italy; the sun ap- 
pears 2 hrs. later, and disappears 2 
hrs. sooner, owing to the height of the 
mountains, thus insuring cool morn- 
ings and evenings, and curtailing the 
accumulation of heat during the day. 
The river lAma also, dasMng along 
from rock to rods, keeps up a continued 
circulation of air. The valley is re- 
markably healthy: malaria or marsh 
fever are never heard of^ and the 
annual mortality is not 1^ per cent. 
The native popmation of these villages 
amounts to 1000 souls; the deaths 
rarely exceed 15 yearly, and have 
been sometimes as ktw as 11, one half 
infiemts. In September, however, the 
evenings become cold and- damp. 

Theire is a beautiful sequestered 
drive of 8 m. up the river, by the old 
iron-works, the only portion of the 
road to San Marcello fitted for car- 
riages: and another down the Lima 
and up the Serchio, over the tempo- 
rary wooden bridge to the upper and 
wider valley of the Serchio, towards 
Tmriia, Cava, and GaUcano, or by 
another turn to Barga, a small old 
Tuscan city on a mountain 10 m. off. 
The roads are generally excellent, 
though injured oocaskmaUy by inun- 
dations. The fiivourite drive to the 
Fonte delta MaddeUena is watered 
^^rery evening, and the iomIb in the 



immediate vicinity of the baths are 
lighted at night. 

There are many interesting points, 
accessible only by ponies, donkeys, and 
portaniini. One favourite spot is the 
village of Lugliano, on a hill above the 
valley of the Lima, where there is a 
curious tree, of which the branches 
form a bower, containing a table large 
enough for 12 persons to dine. A 
much longer excursion, which will oc- 
cupy in going and returning 8 hrs., 
is often made to the Bargilio, an old 
watch-tower on the summit of a conical 
mountain, from whence the whole duchy 
of Lucca, the sea, and, it is said, Cor- 
sica and Elba, are to be seen on a clear 
day. C^ranajolo is 2 h. distant from 
La Villa, and Prato Fiorito, already 
referred to, 4 h. 

Physicians, — Br. Carina is the di- 
rector of the baths ; he has been in 
England. Dr. Griorgi, a clever zealous 
young man, is the medical attendant 
of the commune: English physicians : 
Dr. G^ason, who resides at Rome 
during the winter, and Dr. Trottman 
from Florence, during the summer 
months. There is a good apothe- 
cary, who keeps English medicines, at 
the Villa. 

Tradesmen, Sfc. — At the Ponte, Cor- 
don and Pagnini, junior, have excellent 
stores for groceries, English goods, 
wines, Ac. ; and at the villa, Angui- 
lese, a civil Italian, keeps a shop of the 
same kind. There are milliners and 
dressmakers from Florence. 

Huband's English livery stables sup- 
ply good riding-horses and light open 
carriages of all descriptions, while the 
natives ofibr ponies and donkeys ; an 
evening ride costs 5 pauls, and a day's 
excursion 10; the portanHni receive 
20 pauls for a day's excursion, and 
2, 3, or 4 for an evening airing, accord- 
ing to the distance. 

Strangers may, by an arrangement, 
find the Bagni hotels quite as reason- 
able as those of Interlaken. Families 
coming for the whole aeaa<»v ^ "^^^ 
ninVft moj \uK^ft ^«a \aJ^<a ^'S^ "««^- 
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The charge for apartments depends 
on their selection. 

There are good Italian and music 
teachers at the Baths, and professors 
come during the season firom Eome and 
Florence to give lessons in drawing, 
singing, and music. Signor Tolomei, 
who resides here all the year round, is 
a good Italian and French master; 
Signor Guerini, from Florence, in Ita- 
lian ; Signor Moni gives lessons on the 
piano, and tunes instruments. 

The road from the Baths of Lucca to 
Modena may be taken in carriages 
during the months of July, August, 
and September. The whole distance is 
about 75 m., and may be performed in 
2 days with vetturino horses, the only 
mode, as there ave no post stations, 
sleeping the first night at Pieve a Pe- 
lago, where, however, the accommoda- 
tion is very indifferent. 



ROUTE 56. 

LUCCA TO ELOBENCE, BY FESCIA AND 
PISTOIA. 

(About 50 Eng. m.) 
LUCCA (see Rte. 40). 
The greater part of this route may be 
now performea by railroad, the lines 
being completed between Lucca and 
Montecatini, and between Pistoia and 
Florence ; the Rly. through the inter- 
mediate portion between Montecatini 
and Pisto'ia is in progress. 
- Trains leave Lucca twice a day, in 
the morning and afternoon, employing 
55 min. to reach Montecatini. 

The Rly. runs about 3 m. S. of the 

old post-road, in the plain, as fiEur as 

the nrst station, 

-^/^oapaecio (Stat.), with an old 

Ooih/o church, and from thence fol- 

Jo^3 the vaUey of the Pescia river to 



San Salvadore Stat. The view from 
here towards the £., over the hilly 
country beyond Pescia, is very fine. 

Peseta Stat. The railway station 
is more than a mile from the town. 

PESCIA (Inn: Albergo dellaPosta; 
tolerable, and reasonable if you bar- 
gain). A flourishing and pleasant small 
city (pop. in 1852, 4900), of which th« 
situation is beautiiful in every direction, 
but perhaps most so when approached 
from the Morence road. But whichever 
wav you look, the landscape is filled with 
villas, convents, castles, and towers, 
above and amongst groves of oUves and 
mulberries ; while the background is of 
purple hills, rising in graceful forms. 
The neighbourhood of Pescia is one of 
the parts of Tuscany where the white 
mulberry was first introduced, it having 
been cultivated here since 1340. The 
Duomo has been modernised, only a 
small portion of the ancient fa9ade 
remainmg. Its principal ornament is a 
monument to Baldassare Turrini, by 
Haffaele da Montelupo^ the disciple of 
Michael Angelo. The chapel in which 
it stands is a rich specimen of the 
cinque-cento style (1451). The other 
churches are not remarkable. 

There are several manu&ctories of 

Eaper in and about Pescia, from which 
krge quantities are annually exported ; 
the water of the river Pescia is con- 
sidered peculiarly well adapted to its 
fabrication. A great deal of silk is 
produced in the neighbourhood, which 
ffives employment to numerous works 
for the spinning it from the cocoons. 
Leather and felt hats are also manu- 
factured here, and on the whole, Pescia 
is one of the most actively industrious 
towns in Tuscany. 

A very agreeable road of 22 m. 
leads to San Marcello, on the way 
from Pistoia to Modena (Rte. 51). 

The Rlv., as fiEir as Monte Catini, 
runs parallel to the post-road, passing 
the neat Uttle village of Borgo Bug- 
ffiano at the foot of the picturesque 
hills of Uzzano and Monte Catini. 
Here carriages nvVIIlL ^m iowxvd. m «.bun* 
danoe to convey t\i<d tittv^i^sst \a& ^SaVSvo^ 
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— ^indeed, the greater part of the pas- 
senger traffic between Lucca and Flo- 
rence now passes by this line. The stats, 
are Sta. Lucia and Borgo Buggiano. . 

Bagni di Monte Catini. The waters 
of tlus place haye been much fre- 
quented of late years, the season com- 
mencing in May and lasting until the 
middle of S^tember, during wliich 
period the traveller will find plenty of 
society, abundant accommodation, and 
at a yery moderate rate. In the middle 
ages thase springs were greatly resorted 
to, but, haying been neglected, they 
were again brought into notice towards 
the end of the last century, when the 
present bath-buildings were erected by 
Leopold I. There are several springs, 
all very copious. Thebr temperature 
ranges from 72 to 82° Fahr. They 
contain variable quantities of carbonate, 
sulphate, and muriates of soda and 
lime ; — some of the sources (the Terme 
Leopoldine) as much as 2 per cent, of 
common salt. They are principally used 
internally, and have acquired a great 
reputation in chronic complaints of the 
liver and digestive organs. Some are 
used as baths, when heated artificially. 
Attached to the prindpal sources 
is a large establishment belonging to 
the €K>vemment, where lodgings may 
be had at a fixed rate, and wh^re 
there is also a good restaurant : there 
are several lodgmg-houaes in the place 
and restaurateurs who send out din- 
ners; but, out of the season, the 
stranger must expect to find very indif- 
ferent accommodation, all the lodging- 
houses being closed. Several communi- 
cations are kept up daily with Fistoia 
and Florence by the Bailway from 
the latter place. The town of Monte 
Catini, from which the waters derive 
their name, is on a hill about 2 m. 
to the N.E. It is a place of consi- 
derable antiquity, and derives its name 
from the bowl-shaped space or con- 
cavity (Catino) in which it is situated. 
The ruins of the fortifications are ex- 
tensive and picturesqod, and are curious 
memorials of ancient military archi- 
iechxre. Here, on the 29th Aug. 1315, 
the Florentinea were completely de- 



feated by the celebrated GHiibelline 
leader, Uguccione della Faggiuola, the 
lord of Fisa and Lucca. 

Leaving the Baths, we approach the 
range of hiUs that bound the Val di 
Nievole on the E. On one of them, 
which is of a singular conical fonn, is 
situated Monsummano, near whicli are 
some extensive caverns in the limestone 
rocks, from which issue hot springs very 
efficacious in rheumatic and paralytic 
affections. 



Pieffe aNievole, beautlAilly situated 
near the foot of the ascent to the Fass 
of Serravalle. It possesses an ancient 
church, near which another has been 
recently built on a large scale. 

Serravalle, a picturesque little town, 
on the hill to the L Above are 
the ruined towers of the ancient 
Biocca or castle; and the old gate- 
way which crosses the road answers 
to its name by closing the vaUeg. 
Situated as the fortress is, between 
Fistoia and Lucca, it was a post of 
some importance in mediseval warfare, 
and withstood many a hard assault. 
The castle is apparently constructed 
out of the ruins of more andent build- 
ings, and some portions of the church 
seem to be as old as the 12th c>enty. 
A fine distant view of Fistoia on the 
E. is gained from the summit, and, in 
the opposite direction, of the rich YaJ di 
Nievole, and the distant group of tlie 
Fisan hills. The ground is here much 
broken with finely wooded hills. The 
pass of SerravaUe is the lowest point in 
the range oi Monte Albano, a spur of the 
Tuscan Apennines, which separates the 
middle fuid lower valleys of the Amo, 
and higher up those of the Ombrone 
and Nievole. 

Barile on the Ombrone. As you 
approach Fistoia the scenery varies in 
character, but with increasing beauty 
and fertiUty. 

FISTOIA; situated on a gentle 
rising ground near where tba 's'^fis^ ^*L 

dies, ftitxMiJteQL Vifiit^V>D.oxs.\. ^^ cs*i^^«^^ 



\ 
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near the Ely. Stat, and the Florentine 
Gate, is the best ; clean beds, ciyil and 
obliging people. The Bologna coach- 
office is m the hotel.) Pop. within 
the walls, 12,900. Lofty and well- 
preserved ramparts surround the town. 
The Medici arms are conspicuously 
seen on the frowning summits of these 
walls : within, the city contains several 
objects of interest. The streets are all 
thoroughly Tuscan, and generally re- 
tain their primitive aspect. A consider- 
able portion of the space within the 
walls is occupied by gaj^lens. 

The Palazzo Pretorio, formerly the 
residence of Fodesta, existed from the 
early part of the 13th oenty., although 
much of the present edifice dates from 
between 1367 and 1377 ; it is a good 
specimen of the Italian Grothic applied 
to domestic purposes, and is curiously 
ornamented with ancient cressets, and 
the arms of the former prsetors and 
podestas. In this cortile, erected, ac- 
cording to the inscription, in 1377, is 
the judgment-seat behind a huge stone 
table, from which sentences of the 
Court of the Podesta were pronounced. 
On the wall behihd the table, and 
above the seats of the judges, are the 
following verses : — 

** Hie locus odit,amat, pnnit,conBervat,honont, 
Nequitiam, leges, ciimina, jura, probos." 

The cortile of the Palazzo Pre- 
torio is covered with frescoes, which 
were also restored in 1844. They con- 
sist principally of the armorial bear- 
ings of the different Podestas and Com- 
missaries who governed Pistoia in the 
name of the Florentines. 

The Palazzo deUa Communitdy on 
the opposite side of the great Piazza, 
was begim in 1294, and completed in 
1885. It is also a fine specimen of the 
Italian- Gothic applied to civil pur- 
poses. This Palazzo preserves memo- 
rials of a hero named Gh'andonio, who 
was 7i hraecia^ or about 15 ft., in 
height, and who in the year 1202 con- 
quered the Balearic Islands. Nothing 
of him, it is true, is foimd in Muratori, 
or JDeninA, or Sismondi ; but the blank 
ja their pagea ia made up by his por- 
^^4 as Urge aa life, on the wall of 



one of the halls, now called the Camera 
degli Avocati. The painting is exe- 
cuted in green fresco, shaded with 
brown, much in the style of Paolo 
Uccello. Beneath are the verses re- 
counting Grandonio's deeds. On the 
front, supported by an iron hand, is 
ChrandowUji s mace with a pine-apple 
top, which mace was so much prized 
that it was kept in repair at the 
expense of the community ; and, lastly, 
Grandonio's brazen head, over which 
two keys are suspended, which are 
supposed by some to be the keys of 
the capital of the Balearic or Cannibal 
Islands, for such the tradition makes 
them. But the head is more probably 
that of Filippo Tedici, who in 1322 
betrayed Pistoia to Oastruccio degli 
Antelminelli, the Lord of Lucca. 
Tedici was allowed to live with his 
head upon his shoulders, but after his 
death several of these memorials were 
put up on different public buildings 
■as tokens of his ignominy; and it 
is also said that the keys never came 
from the Cannibal Islands, but that 
they are those of the prisons, and be- 
token the release of all the debtors 
and other prisoners by the alms and 
intercession of the bishop, Andrea 
Franchi, in 1399. The Palazzo, partly 
occupied by pubUc offices, is a wilder- 
ness of great halls, dusty chambers, 
and corridors. In one of the rooms 
connected with the quartiere del gon- 
faXoniere are 2 ambones of exquisite 
workmanship of the 12th or ISthcenty., 
which were foimd in 1838 under the pave- 
ment of the cathedraL In the large 
hall, where the meetings of the town 
coimcil take place, are several Koman 
inscriptions and some old paintings. A 
number of curious old paintings are 
dispersed about the rooms, staircases, 
and passages. — By Fro^ Paelino is the 
city of Pistoia at the foot of the Virgin. 
The frescoes by Giovanni di San 
Giovanni are much damaged, but still 
show beauty. In the centre of the 
building is a cortile, surrounded by a 
Gothic portico. 

The XHurnio \iaA \MeTi.\>\)L\V\> «.\> "^vtvoxsA 
periods. ¥ire vad. eaxt\i(^vvsk^% \:AdL 
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greatly damaged the fabric, when in 
the 13th centy. it was enlarged accord- 
ing to the designs of Ntcolo PisanOy 
and incrusted on the outside and 
ornamented within with black and 
white marbles. The curious portico 
was incrusted in the same way in 
1311. This porch contains some 
frescoes by Balducci and Giovanni 
Christiani, now damaged. Over the 
principal door is a good bas-relief 
in terra-cotta of the Virgin and Child, 
surrounded by angels, fruit, and flow- 
ers, by Andrea delta Rohhia. It was 
placed here in 1505, and was originlly 
gilt. The interior of the ch. was mo- 
demised and ornamented in wretched 
taste in 1838 and 1839. Massive 
columns with Corinthian capitals, a 
crypt, and here and these a moulding 
or a doorway which have escaped, bear 
the stamp of the 11th centy., or per- 
haps of an earlier age. The tribune, 
adorned with mosaics, was erected in 
1599. The whole of the roof is of 
1657. Paintings and sculptures are in 
great variety. Amongst many others, 
the following may be noticed on the 
l.-hand side of the high altar: — 
BronzinOf the Resurrection, one of 
his largest pictures; grand, but left 
imperfect. He contracted in 1601 
to paint this and two other pic- 
tures for the sum of 600 crowns, 
which was to cover all expenses " ex- 
cepting ultramarine;" but he did 
not work steadily, and, having brought 
one picture to its present state, he left 
it as it now stands. In the Capella 
d^l Sacramento is a very ancient Ma- 
donna in fresco, now covered with a 
glass. — Lorenzo di Credit Virgin and 
Child with St. John and St. Zeno, a fine 
picture. — In the chapel on the 1. of the 
choir is a slab tomb of Bishop Donato 
de' Medici (ob. 1474), and, on the wall 
above, his bust in relief; a good work 
by^. Uottellino. At the foot is the 
slab which covers his remains, with 
the ancieni Medici arms in mosaic. — 
Tomb of Cardinal Forteguerra, begun 
in 1462, the urn by Verrochio, the rest 
of inferior workmanebip by Lotti, — 1 
Font, by Andrea I^errucci da Fve9ole\ 



covered with sculptures, whilst the 
architecture in which it is set is in the 
finest cinque-cento style. 

Near the rt.-hand door is the inte- 
resting monument of Cino da Pistoia 
(died 1336), equally celebrated as a 
professor of law and as a poet. The 
monument has been attributed to An- 
drea Pisano by Vasari, whilst Cicognara 
believes it to be by Ooro da Siena ; it 
only recognises Cino in his capacity as 
a teacher. On the sarcophagus, wliich 
forms its lower part, placed beneath a 
handsome Gothic canopy, he is re- 
presented sitting in his chair, reading 
lecture to nine students, disposed at 
their desks. At the end is a female 
figure, supposed to be Selvaggia Ver- 
giolesiy his wife. At the middle table 
two of the students are very diflTerently 
employed : one is reading diligently ; 
this is Baldus, the learned commen- 
tator on civil law : another, idle, is ' 
intended for Petrarch : both are said to 
have been Cino's pupils. Above is an 
el^ant Gothic canopy, supported by 
twisted pillars, beneath which we see 
Cino again lecturing : like his compeers 
at Padua, he is represented as mucli 
larger than his pupils. The female 
figure is again repeated, but in the garb 
of a SiOman matron ; and instead of 
being Cino's wife, it is probably an 
allegorical type of the Roman law. The 
monument was erected, as the inscrip- 
tion below tells us, by the people of 
Pistoia— "avi suo, B. M."— but it 
would appear that his remains only 
foimd their resting-place beneath in 
1614, having been removed from an- 
other part of the church. Petrarch's 
funeral sonnet upon Cino is curious. 

" Piangete. Donne, e con \oi piangora A me, 

Pian^ete Amanti per ciascun paese ; 

Poi che morto "k oolui che tutto intese 

In farvi, mentre visae al mondo, honore. 
lo per me prego il mio acerbo dolore, 

Non aian da lui le lagrime cimtese, 

E mi aia di soepir tanto oortese 

Quanto bisogna a diafogare il core. 
Piangan le rime'ancor, piangano i verai, 

Perche 'I nostro amoroao Meaaer Cino . 

Novellamente a* % da noi partito. 
Pianga Pialola, a \ cxXVoAva, wrow^ 

Che petAuV \ttsvTk.o A ^<i\«» ^\«v^% ^^ 

The 0Tn«ai«iiX.^oiVX.^V^^^'«=^^'"^' 
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stolen from the " Sagrestia de^ belli 
arredi" by Vanni Fucci, whom Dante 
has made as it were the recipient of all 
his antipathy to Pistoia (see Inf.^ xxiv. 
121-151) ; for which place also, as we 
have just seen, Petrarch had no very 
good will. In order to replace this 
loss, the Pistojesi put up the sump- 
tuous AUar of St. James, removed in 
1786 from the choir to the chapel on 
the rt. of the high altar. Composed of 
silver, chasing, niello, enamel, and sculp- 
ture, its execution occupied artists from 
1314 to 1466. Of this altar the centre 
compartment was, after several years of 
labour, finished by Andrea di Puccio di 
Ognihens: it contains figures of the pro- 
phets and apostles, richly enam&Lled 
and coloured, and fifteen Gospel and 
apocryphal histories : the ornaments 
are in fine and florid Oothic. Another 
portion, the lateral compartment on 
the rt., is probably by Maestro JPietro 
di San lAonardo of Florence, between 
1355 and 1364. These are histories 
from the Old Testament. The bosses 
are enamelled with rich colours also, 
and in an elaborate style. The third 
portion, on the 1., is by lAona/rdo de 
Ser Giovanni, a scholar of Orgagna, 
finished between 1366 and 1371, and 
represents events of the life of St. 
James, the last tablet the translation 
of his relics to Compostella. The shrine 
of St. Otho and the several statues are 
partly by Pietro di Arrigo, a German 
settled at Pistoia between 1387 and 
1390 J partly by Brunelleschi, whose 
bust of one of the prophets is of great 
beauty ; and the last figures, Angels 
and Saints with Tabernacles, are the 
production of Nbfri di Buto, a Floren- 
tine, and Atto di Pietro JSraccini of 
Pistoia, who worked till 1398. These 
were the principal artists, but many 
others contributed to the work. They 
of course exhibit a great variety of style. 
As to design, after those oi Brunelleschi, 
JUonardo^^ are the best; some parts 
are chased, others chiselled out oi the 
soljd sUver. 

Although the sacristy has been de- 

^/?c?z/ed since the days of Vanni 

^^-ir Jt Btm contama aereral curious 



specimens of ancient goldsmiths' work. 
Here is deposited an ancient sepulchral 
urn of Koman workmanship, which for 
many centuries held the bones of St. 
Felix. There are some good bas-reliefs 
round the baptismal font by the school 
of B. da Kovezzano, representing the 
Baptism and Decollation of St. John. 

The campanile was originally a don- 
jon tower, and connected with some of 
the old municipal buildings. It was 
then called the Torre del Podesta ; and 
many of the armorial shields of the 
Podest^s are yet remaining upon the 
walls. Giovanni Pisano adapted it to 
its present purpose, adding tliree tiers 
of arches, filled up above the line of 
the capitals with black and white mo- 
saic, and a lofty pyramidal spire. 

The Baptiitery opposite the cathe- 
dral, called San Giovanni Rotondo 
although an octagon in shape, is sup- 
posed to have been built by Andrea 
Pisano about 1337. The exterior is 
Italian-Qt)thic ; it was completed some 
years later by Cellino di Nese. It is of 
black and white marble in alternate 
layers. Several sculptures of the Pisan 
school are over the doorways. On the 
1. of the entrance is a very handsome 
pulpit opening into the Piazza, from 
which sermons were preached to the 
out-door multitude. The interior of 
the Baptistery is bare, and without 
decoration; the large square font in 
the centre is older than the present 
building, probably of 1256 and by 
Bointadoso. 

The ancient palace of the bishops is 
now used for other purposes, but its 
Gothic outline remains nearly un- 
altered. The shields of the prelates 
continue to adorn the exterior. 

Pistoia still retains many of its an- 
cient churches. They are generally of 
importance in the history of mediseval 
architecture and sculpture. We shall 
briefly notice those worthy of the at- 
tention of the traveller interested in 
such inquiries. 

Ch. of Sanf Andrea, an interesting 
church, supposed to have been the ori- 
ginal cathedraV. TV\.e ot^^tt^^e o^ >i\\^ 
principal poxlal, oi cxmows ^cxii^^xjct^^^ 
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representd the Adoration of the Magi. 
It is the work of Ghruamanie, and his 
brother Adeodato^ as appears from the 
inscription, " Fecit hoc opus Grua- 
mons magister bon [us] et Adod frater 
ejus." It may be strongly suspected 
tnat the epithet given to the " good 
master" has transformed him into 
"- Magister Bonus" in the pages of the 
histonans of other churdies. Some of 
i^he fine c^d work has been cut away. 
The facade has been spoiled by the 
tasteless modem gallery erected over it. 
On one of the columns is seen a mask 
in black marble, supposed to be another 
of the several heads of Tedici, stuck up 
in diffeivnt parts of the city, after his 
treason. The nave of the ch. is unu- 
sually narrow. The pulpit is by Gio- 
vanni da Pisa (executed 1298-1301), a 
close copy, in the general plan, of the 
pulpit executed by his fath^ at Pisa. 
It is of an hexagonal f(»Tn, having bas- 
reliefs on five of its sides. The sub- 
jects are, the Nativity, the Wbe Men's 
Offering, the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, the Crucifixion, and the Last 
Judgment. It is the opinion of Cicog- 
nara that, though the pulpit of Pisa 
has more reputation, this has greater 
merit. The relief is bold: the five 
compartments include 148 figures, and 
the whole is in good, preservation. 
7 columns of red marble support it, 
3 of which rest on figures of a lioness 
with her cubs, the others on a lion 
tearing a horse, on a kneeling human 
figure, and the central one upon a 
group of eagles and a winged lion. The 
figures at t]ie five angles of the pulpit 
are very fine. 

Ch, of San BaHolommeo in PemtanOf 
in the Lombard style, with 6 rude Co- 
rinthian arches in front. Itodolphinus, 
the architect, has inscribed his name, 
with the date 1167, upon the &9ade. 
On the architrave over the principal 
doorway is sculptured our Lord sending 
forth the Apostlet to convert mankind. 
The pidpit is by Guido da Oomo (1250), 
'* and is very archaic in manner and 
very barbarous, though quaint and in- 
tereeting. It i» supported by a figure 
vritb its bands on its knees, in a skuU- 



cap ; and by two beasts, one a lioness 
suckling a cub, tlie other a lion 
standing over a winged dragon, who 
bites his lip — a frequent incident oc- 
curring at Parma, Lucca, and in other 
Romanesque buildings." — S. 

Ch. of San Domenioo, formerly be- 
longing to the Dominicans, completed 
in 1380. Not remarkable for its arohi- 
tecture, but containing several valuable 
objects of art. — Tomb of Filippo Laz- 
zari, a celebrated legist, who died in 
1412, but whose monument was not 
raised till 1464. It is the work of BeT' 
nardo Rossellini. The usual bas>reliefs, 
representing the master teaching, are in 
very low rehef ; the recumbent statue has 
simpUcity and elegance. — Tomb of Fra 
Pancrazio, a Dominican monk, raised 
by the people of Pistoia in 1457. — Ros- 
jnglioti Chapel : a miracle attributed to 
Saai Carlo Borromeo^ by Jacojpo da Em- 
polu Th^re are several monuments of 
the BospigUosi family, who came ori- 
ginally from Pistoia, in this chapel. — 
Cellesi Chapel : St. Dominick receiving 
the Bosary firom the Vii^gin, by CriHo- 
faro Allori. In the background the 
painter has introduced his own por- 
trait, in the act of receiving payment 
for the picture from the Sacristan. — 
Melani Chapel: the Adoration of the 
Magi, painted by Fra* Paolino in 1539, 
rather flat in effect. — Papagalli Chapel: 
a Crucifixion, by Fra* Paolino, in which 
the Yirgin and St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
latter a fine figure, are introduced. By 
him, also, in the choir, is a Virgin sur- 
rounded by Saints, oareAilly executed. 
— Ghirlandaio: St. Sebastian, a very 
fine painting, but unskilfully retouched. 
The extensive cloisters are well painted 
by Sebasticmo Veronese and others 
(1596). 

Ch. of San Francesco, raised in 1294, 
a spacious building. The architecture 
(where it remains imaltered) is Italian- 
Gbthic. It contains some paintings 
of merit. — Arrighi Chapel : the Purifi- 
cation of the Virgin, by Poppi, which 
obtained greal -^waaft %kswv ^^s^^^jssss^-, 
and t\ift \je^ c«cm\«iss^«war^ ^J^^^a*' 
fVanceseo Mora^d^, %xKra»sM^ ^^ 
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of Vasari. He has signed the picture 
with the letters P. P. P., Poppi pinxit 
PistorU, It has been damaged by 
cleaning. — Sozzifanti Chapel: the Ke- 
surrection of Lazarus, by JBronzino. 
The painter has introduced an ex- 
pressive portrait of the friar by whom 
it was presented. In the chapter-hall 
are some frescoes, attributed to Puccio 
di PietrOy of considerable interest. Be- 
fore the high altar is the handsome 
slab tombstone of Magiater Thomas de 
Weston, an Englishman, Doctor legwn, 
qui ohiit anno 1408, similar to those in 
Santa Croce, at Florence, of the same 
period. 

San QiovcMm Evangelista, called 
also, from its ancient situation, S. Oiov, 
Fwyr Civitas, a liombard building, 
with circular arches tier aboTe tier. 
Some suppose that the architect was 
Qruamons, or Gfruamontef 1166, who 
has inscribed his name in the archi- 
trave of the side door, upon which is 
sculptured the Last Supper, in bas- 
reli^. At the £Eurtherend of the church 
pointed arches appear. The pidpit is 
of the end of the 13th centy. The 
sculptures are beautifully designed and 
car^ully worked. They represent, be^ 
sides a profusion of other decorations 
and imagery, ten Scripture histories, of 
which the finest is a Deposition from 
the Cross. The artist is not exactly 
known : some attribute it to Oio- 
vanni Pisano ; Yasari to a nameless 
Gherman. The beautiful basin for holy 
water is certainly by Giovanni. It is 
supported by three of the theological 
virtues. Temperance, Prudence, and 
Justice, the same attributes as we shall 
meet in the Campo Santo of Pisa. 

Ch. of Santa Maria delle Orazie^ com- 
pleted from the designs of Vitoni, in 
1685, in the style of the Eenaissance. 
Amongst the paintings are, the Yii^in, 
St. Catherine, and St. Jerome, by Fra* 
Paolino ; — and another Virgin and 
Saints, by Lorenzo de Credi, Vasari 
mentions this as one of the best pictures 
in Pistoia. 




«»^er ^lie direction of Vitoni, a pupU 



of Bramante, in 1509, in the best style 
of the Benaissance. It is an octagon, 
and of the Corinthian order. Vitoni 
designed a cupola, which was exe- 
cuted by Vasari,. who took much crt^dit 
to himself for this portion of the 
structure. But he departed from the 
designs of Vitoni, and added the objec- 
tionable attic, and the vaulting was so 
unskilfully constructed that it became 
necessary to secujre the cupola by iron 
chains. No one could give better ad- 
vice than Yasari; but, as an Italian 
proverb says, ''^ del detto al fatto^ ha 
gratC tratto" The Adoration of the 
Magi, by Vasari^ has been damaged by 
injudicious retouching. The atrium of 
the church, which is finished according 
to the original design, is fine ; the wall 
is covered with indifferent frescoes. 

Ch. of San Paolo. The front of this 
church was built about 1136, but has 
later additions, and is singular and 
striking. It is of Verde di Prato (dark 
green serpentine) and of a grey lime- 
stone : it has lofty circular arches, vrith 
a beautiful Gothic range above. The 
great portal is supposed to have been de- 
signed by Giovanni Pisano ; it shows a 
marked adaptation of Boman ornaments, 
and bears the date of 1323. Above the 
highly-ornamented entrance is a statue 
of St. Paul, bearing the inscription of 
Magr. Jacobeus, 1302, with an angel 
on each side. Below are four pointed 
arches, in each of which is a sar- 
cophagus, charged with a cross be- 
tween armorial shields, all of one 
pattern, a monumental decoration cha- 
racteristic of medisBval Tuscany. The 
painting over the high altar, a Virgin 
and Saints, amongst which the artist 
has introduced (as it is supposed) a 
portrait of Savonarola, is by Fra^ Pao- 
lino. This picture, which is quoted by 
Vasari, has suffered from unskilful 
repainting ; but the female figures are 
very graceful, and the colouring free 
and trsmaparent. . This beautiful oh. 
has just undergone a thorough repair, 
and is one of the first objects to 
4ittract the notice of the traveller on 
entering tih\& iD.ieTea.tmig lEied^NiV c^ . 
Ch. of San Pier Mo^giorej xKxxsSia. 
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altered. The front, which has suffered 
least, is in the style of the Pisani. The 
curious architrave of the principal 
door, supposed to be by Maestro 
Suono, represents Christ deliTcring 
the keys to St. Peter, with sundry 
Saints and Apostles, the latter being 
figures in white marble, separated by 
columns of black stone. It contains 
a fine OhirlandaiOy much injured by 
time : a Virgin and Saints. 

Ch. of San Salvaiore; erected, as 
appears by an inscription on the fa9ade, 
in 1270, by Maestro JBuono and Jacopo 
Squarcioney and sinc« partly altered. 
On either side of the principal door- 
way are effigies of St. Michael the 
Archangel and King David, as de- 
fenders of the Church. According to a 
very old tradition, Catiline was buried 
here. 

Amongst the remaining objects of 
interest in Pistoia the following may be 
noted : Ospedale del Ceppo, an ancient 
hospital, founded in 1218. The build- 
ing has been modernised; its chapel 
has been converted into a ward for 
the sick, and many of the works of 
art belonging to the establishment 
alienated or destroved. Its present 
pride is the frieze of coloured earthen- 
ware by Giovanni delln Itobbiay assisted 
by his brothers Luca and OirolamOy 
about 1535. It represents the seven 
works of mercy : clothing the naked ; 
— hospitality to the stranger j — 
tending the sickj — visiting the pri- 
soner ; — burying the dead j — feeding 
the hungry ; — comforting the afflicted. 
Friars, in white garments and with 
black scapularies, are represented as 
fulfilling all these offices. There are 
also some good groups, surrounded by 
handsome festoons of flowers and 
frriits, in circular lunettes under the 
frieze, by L. delta Bobbia ; the Annun- 
ciation, the Salutation of the Virgin, 
&c. ; they bear the date of 1525. If 
the traveller comes from beyond the 
Alps this will be the first La Bobbia 
work which he will see, for there are 
few specimens to be found out of Tub- 

lie I'alazzo VescavUe (near the 



Lucca gate), the present episcopal 
palace, was Ijuilt in 1787, when the 
see was filled by the great and much 
calumniated reformer of ecclesiastical 
and monastic abuses in the last cen- 
tury, Scipione Bicci. It is a handsome 
building, in a good Italian style, and 
was designed by the Pistojese architect, 
Ciardi. 

Palazzo Panciatichi, now del Ball 
Cellesi (near S. Giov. Evangelista), of 
the 16th century j a memorial of one 
of the most powerful famihes of me- 
diseval Pistoia. 

Palazzo Cancellieri, another build- 
ing of the same description. It was 
from the dissensions between the mem- 
bers of this family that the factions 
of the Bianchi ana the Neri arose in 
the year 1296. The Cancellieri were 
Guelphs ; and for some little time botli 
the derivative factions called themselves 
of that party. But the Neri became 
ultra, whilst the Bianchi veered about 
into very moderate Guelphs, with a 
Ghibelline tendency. 

Biblioteca Fabbroniana^ an excellent 
library, founded by Cardinal Fabbroni. 
There are some valuable ecclesiastical 
manuscripts in it. 

Bibliotheca Fortiguerray bequeathed 
by the cardinal of that name to his 
native town, contains about 12,000 
volumes, chiefly on legal subjects. It 
has a few MSS. ; amongst others, a 
Homer, of the 12th century. It is 
placed in a large room in the college, 
and is open to uie public daily. 

Pistols were first manufactured in 
Pistoia laferrigna^ where the manufac- 
tory of articles in iron, once so cele- 
brated, is still carried on. But the Pis- 
tojesi no longer are distinguished for 
the fabrication of the weapons whose 
appellation is derived from their city. 
Musket-barrels and tolerable cutlery 
are, however, still manufactured. Great 
quantities of nails are made, and the 
persons employed in the trade form, 
as it were, a separate race, of a brave 
and determinea chMftctfex^ «sv^\>sk^'^ 

pxiVat mo^eniciA.. ^ %^^ ^^^v.^ 
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Is a manufactory of agricultural imple- 
ments. There are also two celebrated 
organbuilders, and some makers of 
other musical instruments. 



[An excellent diligence starts from 
Pisto'ia for Bologna every morning 
after the arrival of the early train from 
Florence, reaching its destination at 
6 P.M., and passmg by the route of 
La GoUina, the valley of the Eeno, 
and La Porretta — described in Hand- 
book of Central Italy (Rte. 78.) Vet- 
turini to Bologna employ generally 
2 days, stopping for the first night at 
La Porretta. Persons travelling with 
their own carriages can make the neces- 
saiy arrangements with the proprietors 
of the diligence at Florence to be sup- 
plied with horses, there being no post- 
stations on this route. 

About a mile beyond the town, on 
the L of the road leading to Bologna, 
is the Villa Puccini, which is worth 
a visit: the grounds are handsomely 
laid out, and the situation agreeable. 
In the principal Casino are some works, 
of art and productions of modem 
painters illustrative of Italian history : 
of the former a beautifiil group of 
Orphan Children, by Pampaloni, with 
the following touching inscription : — 

" Furono figli, 
Adcuo non riraane loro che la speranza diDio.'* 

In one of the halls is preserved the 
sword of Castruccio, presented to the 
late owner, with a patriotic letter, by 
the celebrated writer G-uerazzi. 

The owner of these beautiful grounds 
has recently died, and left them and all 
his property to support an Orphan 
Asylum and other charities in his na- 
tive city. 

There is a carriage-road over the 

Apennines from Pisto'ia to Modena, 

(Rte. 51), made by. the Grand Duke 

Leopold!., in 1784, passing through 8, 

Marcello, Pieve a Pela^Oy and Paullo. 

The distance is about 90 m. It is well 

lAi'd out, and in excellent repeii on the 

Tuseau side; but, on eroBsing thefron- 

'^^ ^ tlie Modena side, an Smnediate 



change is visible, and it becomes rough 
and out of repair. There are no post- 
stations on it, and the inns are very in- 
different. Diligences run daily between 
Pistoia and S. Marcello; the distance 
is called 18 m. This latter is a small 
thriving town, the chief place of a Co- 
munitct. From S. Marcello to the sum- 
mit of the Abbetone pass is 13 m., and 
thence to Pieve a Pelago 8 m. The road 
crosses the Lima, the stream which runs 
by the baths of Lucca, at a small vil- 
lage called Ponte di Lima. The fron- 
tier is marked by two pyramids, and a 
little farther stands the first Modenese 
custom-house. There are two; and 
though the first has no power to pass 
a traveller's luggage free of examina- 
tion at the second, both establishments 
exhibit an equaUy intense appetite for 
bribes. A milestone, close to the fron- 
tier, is marked 59 m. to Modena. 
Before reaching Pieve a Pelago the 
small town of Fiumalho is passed on 
the rt. It contains an indifferent 
inn. The Posta at Pieve a Pelago is a 
wretched place. Oi BarigazzOy 8 m. 
beyond, the same may be said. At Paul- 
lOf called also PavullOy which is 16 m. 
farther, the Posta is somewhat better.. 
About 10 m. before reaching PauUo 
(which is 30 m. from Modena) the road 
becomes very bad. The descent to 
the plain is long, but nowhere steep. 
Part of this road is carried along the 
ridge of a spur of the Apemiines, 
with a deep glen on each side. The 
view hence across the plain, with a 
foreground of wooded and cultivated 
hills, and studded with churches, 
castles, and towns, is very beautiful. 
At about 12^ m. from Paullo, on 
the rt. hand, at Montardoncino, is an 
inn, a single house, said to be toler- 
able; and near Ma/ranello^ 18 m. from 
Paullo, on the 1., just before crossing a 
small bridge, is another, with three or 
four tolerable rooms. The post-master 
at Pistoia will convey persons to Mo- 
dena in 2 days, sleeping the first night 
at Pelago, with 2 horses and inducing 
or not the Tq.\t© of a carriage, for 18 
Bcudi. A p\ib\\c cottve^Mice \mbc& \ieeti 
recently etaxted )oeWeea. "eSaXovB. wA 
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Modena, by St. Marcello and Pieve a 
Pelago, over the Abbetone pass. 

It has by some been considered pro- 
bable that it was by this pass, then un- 
known to the BomauB, that Hannibal 
crossed the Apennines, when he out- 
manceuTred the Boman generals, posted 
at Lucca, Arezzo, and Bimini, and 
advanced into Etruria, previous to the 
battle at Thrasymene ; but it is more 
likely that the Carthaginian general 
entered Etruria by Pontremoli and the 
Cisa pass, which the road between that 
town and Parma now crosses. (See Bte. 
43.)] 

FISTOIA TO PL0BS17CE. 

The Maria Antonia Bailway con- 
nects PistoYa with Florence. Trains 
start 5 times a day in summer, and 4 
in winter, performing the journey in 
an hour and 10 minutes. The ]^ail- 
road runs parallel to the old post-road, 
through a lovely country, at tne foot of 
the last declivities of the Apennines. 

Besides the railway there is a good 
carriage-road through Brozzi and San 
Donate. 

4| m. San Piero Stat, About 2 m. 
to the 1. of this station is the picturesque 
castle of Monte Murlo ; it will well re- 
pay the pedestrian for a visit : he can 
proceed there by a good road, and from 
thence to Prato, along the base of 
Monteferrato, where, if geologically in- 
clined, he will find much to interest 
him. The castle of Monte Murlo is 
celebrated in Tuscan history as the 
scene of the last attempt of the partisans 
of the expiring republic to upset the 
power of the Grand-ducal Medicis. In 
1587, the repubUcans, led by Baccio 
Valori and Filippo Strozzi, were sur- 

Srised in this stronghold by the grand- 
ucal forces. The castle, a good speci- 
men of the military architecture of the 
period (13th centuir), now belongs to 
the Conte deUa Qnerardesca, the de- 
scendant of the ill-fated Conte Ugolino, 



which the principal ornament is the 
group of the Diwmo^ with its campa- 
nile, and the buildings surroimding 
the square in which the latter stands. 

The DiMtno is of the 12th and partly 
of the 15th century. Tlie facade was 
completed about 1450. Within and 
without the building is inlaid in stripes 
of black and green serpentine, from the 
neighbouring Monteferrato, alternating 
with greyish limestone. From one 
comer of the fa9ade projects the cele- 
brated pulpit, or gallery, by Dona' 
tello, and from which the relic pre- 
served in the church, the sacra cintola^ 
the girdle of the Virgin, was exposed to 
the veneration of the multitude. In 
the seven compartments of bas-reliefs 
he has sculptured beautifrd groups of 
children, supporting festoons. He was 
paid 25 florins of gold for each com- 
partment. Over the principal doorway 
13 a good specimen oi Luca deUa Boh- 
bia, the Virgin between St. Stephen and 
St. Lawrence. 

Within, some of the windows of the 
choir are pointed ; these, vrith the 
colimms and capitals of the E. end, 
were executed about 1320, when this 
part of the church was enlarged by 
Gfiov. Pisano. The rest of the interior, 
including the columns of serpentine and 
the arches of the nave, belongs to the 
original structure of the 12th cen- 
tury. There is a fine painted-glass 
window. The paintings by Fra* Filippo 
Lippi in the choir are the most valu- 
able of his works. They have been care- 
fully restored by Marini^ an artist of 
Prato. The compartments represent- 
ing the Decollation of St. John the 
Baptist, and Herodias dancing before 
Herod, are the best. Opposite are the 
Benediction of St. Stephen and his 
Interment. In the latter are introduced 
two fine figures — a bishop reading the 
service, and another priest with a red 
beretta : one of these is said to be the 
painter, and another his disciple Fra* 
Diama/nte. Other compartments con- 
the head of perhaps the most ancient I tinue tbo b\%\«r3 q^^\..^\«^«s^. ^'^^c^'^ 
of the noble families of Italy. \crucifix oi Yre^miA^oii^'ORft'^K^^p^'^-^ 

9i PRATO (Stat). Pop. 12,000. \ by Pictro Tacca. T^^'t^ "^FV^ 
(Jkj$ / La PoBta.) A pleammt town, of \ Sacra OintoU Sa wb^%«N«^ ^*^=^ 
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nave by a bronze screen curiously en- 
graved and chiselled, from the designs 
oi JBrunelleschi. This chapel is covered 
with frescoes, by Agnolo Gaddi (about 
1395), representing passages in the 
life of the Virgin. The small statue 
of the Virgin, on the altar, is by 
C^ov, Pisano, Over the door of the 
sacristy is the monument of Carlo de' 
Medicis, natural son of Cosimo Pater 
Fatrise, and dean of this church, by 
Ficenzio Danii, 1566. Near theprin- 
cipal door is a fine picture of the Virgin 
giving the Cintola to St. Thomas, by 
JRidolfo Ghirlandaio ; and in side cha- 
pels are — Carlo Dolce, the Guardian 
Angel ; Mehusy St. Peter of Alcantara. 
The circular pulpit, by Mino da 
Mesole, is in a beautifUl cinque-cento 
style. It rests upon a curious base of 
sphinxes and serpents. The Martyrdom 
of St. Stephen is the best compartment : 
that of the Decollation of St. John 
the Baptist is unfinished — left so, the 
custode says, in consequence of the 
death of the artist. 

. The campanile, in the Lombard style, 
is attributed to €Hov, JPUano. 

The Ch. of La Madonna delle Carceri, 
begun in 1492, from the designs of 
Oiuliano di Som^ Oallo. It is in the 
form of a Greek cross, with a beautiful 
centre cupola. The handsome high 
altar is by his brother Antonio di San 
Oallo. 

The Palazzo Pretorio, formerly del 
P(^olo, has been converted into a 
prison. This building was originally 
the Palace of the Guelph family of 
€hMZza;gliotri. 

A good deal of coarse woollen cloth 
is manu£Ekctured at Prato; there are 
several manufactories of red Turkish 
caps for the Levant market, and for 
which Prato has long been celebrated j 
and a large establishment belonging to 
the London house of Vyse and Co., for 
the preparation of straw plait, which is 
made chieflv in their houses by the 
peasantry of the suiTonnding country, 
of whom nearly 3000 are said to be 

2^e Co/U^ Otco^mni, with a fine 
^talmn£ront, formerly wob in the hands 



of the Jesuits. Since their suppression 
it has become a college for laymen, 
having a clergyman for its rector or 
head. 

[The geologist will find much to 
attract his attention in the vicinity of 
Prato. 3 m. N.W. of the town is the 
group of serpentine hills of Montefer- 
rato, one of the best localities in cen- 
tral Italy for the study of this class 
of eruptive rocks, and of the meta- 
morphism produced by them on the 
surrounding stratified deposits. The 
road to Monteferrato passes out of the 
Bisenzio gate, near the railway station. 
1 m. beyond this, another on the 1. 
leads to the foot of the principal peak, 
where the contact of the serpentine 
limestone and sandstone, the latter 
converted into red jasper, may be well 
seen. Crossing from here to Figline, 
about a mile farther to the K.E., 
will be seen the Diallage rock, in 
which extensive quarries are opened 
above the village ; and along the base 
of the hill may be seen frequent meta- 
morphisms of the secondary strata into 
jasper. The diallage rock {graniXone) 
is much employed in Tuscany for ijaill- 
stones. Higher up the hill are the 
quarries of serpentine (Verde di Prato), 
so extensively used as black marble 
in the construction of the mediseval 
churches of Florence, Pistoia, Pisa, &.c. 
A walk of an hour across the col of Jja 
Ceretla leads from Figline to the cop- 
per-smelting works of La Briglia in the 
valley of the Bisenzio, well worthy of a 
visit. The ores are brought frt>m the 
mines of La Cava, near Monte Catini, 
W. of Volterra. The estabUshment, 
belonging to an English company 
under the direction of Mr. Sloane, is 
very prosperous, and produces nearly 
300 tons of metal annually. A good 
carriage-road of 4 m. along the rt. bank 
of the Bisenzio will bring the tourist 
back to Prato.] 

The ancient walls of Prato are fine : 
the Caatello delV Imperatore was built 
by the Ghibellines for the purpose of 
supporting the cause of Frederick II. 

There are two caixYBJgjb-To^Aa fcotn 
Prato to ■FloTeiice,t\ie ixio«X, ViAeteeJGcK^^ 
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through Sesto, Qimito, Quarto, to 
Ponte a Kifiredi, passing under the 
liills, and near the Grand Ducal yilla 
of la Petraja, so celebrated for its 
flower-gardens ; and the other by 
Campi, a flourishing borgo on the 
river JBisenzio, Campi has a fine old 
machioolated castle. The Casa del 
Comune is curiously carved with the 
armorial bearings of the magistrates. 
The church of S. Cregpi, of the 12th 
century, has been disfigured by white- 
wash and alt^ntions, so that its ori- 
ginal features can hardly be dis- 
covered ; but since the opening of the 
Bly. few persons will follow either of 
these routes. 

The Bailway Stations between Prato 
and Florence are the following : 

15 m. Setto Stat, Near tms on the 
1. is La Doocia, a yilla of the Marquis 
Ginori, annexed to which is an exten- 
sive china manufieustory. The hill at the 
base of which it stands is the Monte 
Morello, the highest peak (2812 Fr. ft.) 
in the neighbourhood of Florence. 

17 m. CiuteUo Stat, near the Yilla 
of la Petraja. 

18 m. lUfredi Stat, 

20 m. Flobsnce. (Boute 44.) The 
railway stat. is just within the walls, 
and behind the church of Santa Maria 
Novella. 



ROUTE 67. 

LUCCA TO PISA BY BAILWAY. 

Trains run 4 times a-day in summer 
and 3 in winter, performing the joumev 
in 40 m. On quitting Luoca the rail- 
way leaves the oily on the rt., and, 
passing over a richly cultivated plain, 
approaobea graduaUy to the Pisan Hilla. 
da the L is aeen Hootuolo on the 



Ozzeri torrent : it has a rather interest- 
ing church. From this point the hills 
on either side of the Serchio gradually 
approach, until arriving at the 

Mpafraita Stat, Behind the vil- 
lage rises a very picturesque mediaeval 
castle, and on the adjoining tops 
of the hill are 2 or 3 ancient square 
towers ; there are several villas around. 
This is the narrowest part of the de- 
pression that separates the plain of 
Lucca from the Val d*Amo, and is 
barely sufficient to allow the river to 
pass. Bipafratta, in the middle ages, 
was a place of some importance as the 
frontier town between Pisa and Lucca. 
From Bipafrtttta the road continues 
along the 1. bank of the Serchio. 

MigoU Stat. 

The road now runs along the foot of 
the Pisan hills, and afterwards opens 
upon the Yal' d*Amo, commanding 
a fine view, the hills on the 1. retir- 
ing in beautiful forms, terminated by 
the castellated point of Monte Diero. 
The hill upon which the castle stands 
is the most western spur of the Monti 
Pisani, which Dante, in Ugolino's 
dream, describee as interposed between 
Pisa and Lucca. 

** Qae<ti paiera a me maestro e donno 
Cacciando 1 lupo e i lupicini al monte 
Per che i Pisan veder I^ucca non ponno." 

Inf.y xxxiii. 27-30. 

Bagni di San Oiuliano (Stat.) ; the 
ancient Aquee CaUdee Pisanorum, at the 
foot of a limestone escarpement, from 
which the mineral waters issue. The 
bath-buildings are good and the situa- 
tion is very agreeable ; but the Bagni 
di Lucca have greater attractions for 
visitors. There are two establishments 
here, well fitted up, standing near each 
other on a piazza ornamented with 
fountains. One is called the Bagno 
Orientate, the other the Bagno Occi- 
dentate. The source called the Foz- 
zeto, which is in the former, is the 
hottest of the springs, its temperature 
being 109° Fahrenheit. That in the 
bath called degli Ehvtii S& Vkv^ «^^- 
eat \ \U XAmvewtea^ ^A? ^iisss«^«^- 
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abundant is the Maestra, The water 
is exceedingly limpid, and while warm 
without smell. There are 12 private 
baths, named after the heathen gods ; 
and one for the poor. Many Boman 
remains have been found here. 

From the San Giuliano Station the 
railway runs in a straight line across 
the plain for 5 miles, through a well- 
cultivated country; until arriving at 
the Pisa Stat., immediately outside the 
Lucca gate. 

PISA (Stat.) Pop. by the last 
census 23,270. 

Inns: The H6tel Peverada, on the 
N. or sunny side of the Lung'amo, 
near the middle bridge ; excellent. It 
has been much enlarged and improved 
lately. Peverada is agent to Messrs. 
Coutts and Co., and carries on the bank- 
ing business both here and at the Baths 
of Lucca; and is also a Commission 
Agent for expediting works of art or 
other property to England and the 
United States. The Vittoria, also on the 
Lung'amo, adjoining the H. Peverada, 
kept by Pasquale Piegaja, who has 
lived in English fiunilies. It is an 
excellent hotel ; veiy clean ; great at- 
tention and civihty are shown; the 
charges the same in both these hotels 
and reasonable. There are tables-d'h6te 
at both, price 5 and 6 pauls. The 
Gran Bretagna, kept by Avogadri — 
at the W. end of tne Lung'amo, and 
near the English church, in a quiet 
situation, with a fine view towards the 
N. — is very good and more moderate. 
There is a table-d*h6te. Albergo dell' 
Usero (Hussar), on the opposite side of 
the Amo, formerly kept by Peverada, 
is clean, quiet, and still more reason- 
able as to charges. 

M. D . y annini is a good Italian master, 
speaking EngUsh, French, and Q«rman. 

Physicians (EngUsh) Dr. Saunders, 

Dr. M*Carthy, who resides at Leghorn 

in the summer and during the bathing 

season. Professor Burci is the most 

eminent surgeon amongst the native 

medical practitioners. 

^oolviff^r. — Nestri, in the Borgo, is 

^^^nnoipal bookseller in Piaa, 

<^o€f^.—aordon, on the Lung'amo, 



Railways. — Pisa is on the Leopolda 
railroad, \^hich connects Leghorn with 
Florence. Trains start for either place 
4 times a day, and there are 2 addi- 
tional short trains between Pisa and 
Leghorn : the time occupied about 30 
min. ; the distance 12^ m. Bly. to 
Lucca and Pescia 4 times a day. 

At a remote period Pisa stood near 
the junction of the Serchio and Amo; 
but owing to the increase of their delta, 
they now flow into the sea by separate 
cluutmels. At the mouth of the Amo 
stood the celebrated Port Pilsno. 

The climate of Pisa is remarkably 
mild during the winter. With respect 
to healthiness there is a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. The quantity of 
rain which annually fSftlls here much ex- 
ceeds the average of Florence on the 
one side, or of Leghorn on the other. 
The water of the Arno is not considered 
salubrious, and that of the wells and 
springs near the town is hardly drink- 
able; and the frequent epidemic dis- 
eases which prevailed in Pisa in the 
middle ages, and its then general insalu- 
brity, have been, and with much proba- 
bihfy, ascribed to the bad quality of the 
water. The inconvenience was how- 
ever remedied in 1613. A watercourse 
was then formed from the Valle di 
Asciano; at first by underground 
channels, and afterwards by an aque- 
duct of more than 1000 arches, and 
upwards of 4 m. in length. 

The cathedral at Pisa, with its hap' 
tistery, campanile, and the Campo 
SantOf are as interesting a group of 
buildings as any four edifices in the 
world. It has been well observed that 
they are " fortunate in their solitude, 
ana their society." They group well 
together and are seen to advantage. 
Visitors to these buildings are much 
pestered by persons offering their ser- 
vices as guides, but they are quite use- 
less. A small fee is paid to the door- 
keepers of the Baptistery, Campanile, 
and Campo Santo : a paul to each of 
these is sufilcient, except in the case of 
a large party. 

The cat\iedra\ ot Y\aak orwea \t^ otv^ 
to the foUowmg evexA.^ *. — ^GoixsmswsvsiJL 
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enterprise and naval achievements had 
made the Pisans affluent. At length, 
in 1063, having engaged to assist the 
Kormans in freeing Sicily from the 
Saracens, the Pisans attacked Palermo 
with their fleet, broke the chain which 
protected the harbour, and returned 
home with six of the enemy's largest 
vessels, laden with rich merchandize. 
Triumphant, enriched, and devout, they 
resolved to transmit to posterity a me- 
morial of their success in the shape of a 
new cathedral, which should at once do 
honour to Q-od and their country. In 
the year 1067 the first stone of the 
cathedral was laid, and the building, 
when completed, was consecrated by 
Pope G^elasius II., in 1118. The 
name of the architect, as is testified 
by his epitaph on the front of the 
building, was Busketus. Whetlier he 
was a Greek or an Italian has been 
warmly contested. The plan of the 
church is a Latin cross. The cruciform 
plan of this and similar cathedrals is 
their principal point of difference from 
the older basiUcas in imitation of which 
they were doubtless built. This church 
consists of a nave with two aisles on 
each side of it, transepts, and choir. 
The bases and capitals of the columns, 
its cornices, and other* parts, were 
fragments of antiquity collected from 
different places, and here with great 
skill brought together by Buschetto. 
Its length from the inner face of the 
wall to the back of the tribune is 
311 ft., the width of the nave and four 
aisles 106 ft. 6 in., the length of the 
transepts 237 ft. 4 in. The centre 
nave is 41 ft. wide, and has 24 Co- 
rinthian columns of red granite and 
different marbles, 12 on each side, 
24 ft. 10 in. high, and 2 ft. 3 m. in 
diameter ; each shaft is a single block. 
The height of the columns, capit-al and 
base included, is 30 ft. 10 in. From 
the capitals of these columns arches 
spring, and over them is another order 
of smaller and more numerous co- 
lumns, which form an upper gallery or 
iriforium, anciently appropriated to fe- 
males. An architrave, carried along the 
wboJe dank of the nare, between the 



arches and the galleiy, reproduces the 
long horizontal hue of the Christian ba- 
silicas, and completes the ancient charac- 
ter of the building. The four aisles have 
also isolated columns of the Corinthian 
order, but smaller. The transepts have 
each a nave and two aisles, with isolated 
columns, of the same dimensions and 
style. The soffit of the great nave and 
of the transepts was made in its pre- 
sent form after the fire : it is of wood, 
flat, with deep panels and rosettes, 
carved and gilt ; but the smaller ones 
are groined. The height of the great 
nave is 91 ft-, that of the transepts about 
84 ft., and that of the aisles 35 ft. In 
the centre are four massive piers, on 
which rest four large arches, supporting 
an elliptical cupola. The pointed arches 
unfler the cupola were introduced after 
a fire which destroyed the original 
dome, and damaged the whole church. 
The fire took place on the 15th October, 
1596, as usual from the carelessness of 
plumbers who were repairing the roof. 
The church is lighted by windows above 
the second order of columns of the nave. 
The windows, excepting those of the 
clerestory, are filled with stained glass, 
mostly ancient and of bright and rich 
colours. Some portions are copied from 
the subjects in the Campo Santo. The 
vaulting of the eastern apse is covered 
with mosaics on a gold ground. In the 
centre is a gigantic figure of our Lord ; 
the Virgin and St. John on either 
side. These mosaics, by Jacopo Turrita 
and others, were executed between 
1290 and 1320. The exterior of the 
edifice is surrounded by a wide marble 
platform with steps, adding greatly to 
its effect. The extreme width of the 
western front, measured above the 
plinth moulding, is 116 ft., and the 
height from the pavement to the apex 
of tlje roof is 112 ft. 3 in. The facade 
has five stories. The roof of the nave 
is supported, externally, by a wall de- 
corated with columns, and arches rest- 
ing on their capitals. The whole of 
the building is covered vivibL.\s5»A^» *^>sss6^ 
drum oi t\ie cwp^Aa* S& csrosiSs^Jso^R^ ^sc». 
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pediments in marble, forming a species 
of crown. 

" The Duomo of Pisa is one of the 
most remM*kable monuments of the 
middle ages ; exhibiting a degree of 
architectural excellence which had not 
been approsu^hed for centuries, and 
which, if it evenually assisted to pro- 
duce a general improvement in the 
ecclesiastical architecture of Italy, re- 
mained for long, not only unrivalled, 
but alone in its superiorly. The fact 
is, that for that superiority it was much 
more indebted to the genius of the in- 
dividual by whom it was erected than 
to any general amehoration which took 
place at the time. The whole effect of 
the interior is magnificent ; but when 
we recollect how different was the style 
of the contemporary buildings of Itidy, 
our respect for Busketus will be pro- 
portionably increased." — &. Knight. 

The building has suffered a good 
deal from settlement. Not a single 
line of it is straight ; the fa/gade over- 
hangs its base visibly ; the lower 
row of arches had subsided at the 
W. end 3 feet before the upper one 
was superimposed ; the former have 
been built level again by a dead wall, 
which receives the upper story. It is 
curious also that, in the seven arches 
composing the basement story of the 
front, although the 1st and 7th, the 2nd 
and 6tb, and the 3rd and 5th are in- 
tended to correspond, none of the pairs 
do so in &ct, there being a variation of 
about 2 inches in each pair. 

The original bronze doors of the 
Buomo were destroyed by the great 
fire; the present ones, modelled in 
1602 from designs given by Giovanni 
di Bologna^ were executed by the 
best workmen of the time, Mocchi^ 
Francavilla^ Tacca, Mora, Giovanni 
deV Opera, Susini, and Pagani. The 
centre doors contain in 8 compart- 
ments the history of the Virgin from 
her birth to her glorification ; the rt. 
and 1. doors, in 6 each, the history of our 
Lord ; and each compartment, besides 
^/r^ Ju'stoiioAl representation^ has a de- 
rice or emblem allusive to it 
^ the south transept, called the 



Crociera di San RanieH, is the only 
bronze door which escaped the fire. It 
contains 24 compartments, in which are 
represented as many Gospel histories, 
in the rudest reUef, and most primitive 
taste and workmanship. 

The falling of the roof of the nave 
during the fire damaged or destroyed 
many of the ancient works of art which 
the ch. contained. Amongst these was 
the pulpit, the masterpiece of Giovanni 
di Pisa. Some portions (three small 
statues) were saved, and these form 
a part of the present one : it has 
columns of porphyry and brocatello 
standing upon Hpns, imitated from the 
antique, and the four statues of the 
Evangelists. Near the door are the 
remains of a fresco attributed to Ber- 
nardo Falooni. They are curious as 
showing how the building was adorned 
before the fire. The design of the 12 
altars in the nave and transepts is 
attributed to Michael Angelo ; the exe- 
cution to Staggi of Pietra Santa. The 
first point is doubtful. They unite 
much simplicity in the general design 
to the greatest variety in the details. 
If Michael Angelo gave the architectural 
elevations (for it is not at all probable 
that he would have been asked to do 
more), all the filling up is by Staggi^ 
whose fancy and delicacy of taste are^ 
in this style of art, very great. 

Other works of Staggi exist in dif- 
ferent parts of the cathedral : the Altar 
of San Biagio, in S. transept, in a beau- 
tifiil cinque-cento style. The statue of 
the saint is by Tribolo, who began work- 
ing here, but who soon ran off, being 
dissatisfied with his pay. 

The altar of Saints Gamaliel, Nico- 
demus, and Ahihon, whose reUcs were 
presented by the " pio Goffredo" to the 
Pisans, in grateful acknowledgment of 
their services, is also by Staggi. Most 
delicate and tasteful are the arabesques 
and foliage, intermixed with masks, 
monsters, as neat as if they were mo- 
delled in wax, and yet with the utmost 
purity. 

In the chapel of the SS, Sacramento 
are also xemaina oi Vke -wotVo^ Stagg«. 
The altar]^k!ece \b \>^ Framceaco Mo«ca. 
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It represents Adam and Eve : the Ser- 
pent, according to the rabbinical tra- 
dition so universally adopted by the 
Tuscan artists, has the head of a female. 
The altar is cased in chased work of 
silyer, an offering of Cosimo III. This 
is coTcred up, but will be shown on ap- 
plication to the sacristan. The silver 
figures which support the shrine are of 
sreat elegance, and seem to be rising 
from the altar. The silver of the altar, 
&c., is said to have cost 36,000 crowns. 
The altar was twice repurchased by the 
archbishop during the French occupa- 
tion, first for 18,000 crowns, and after- 
wards for 12,000 crowns. 

The choir and tribune are the parts 
which suffered least from the fire, and 
have a vast variety of ornament. The 
interior of the cupola is painted by 
Rvminaldi, the best artist of the more 
recent Pisan school. He died of the 
plague in 1630, at an early age. By 
Beccafumi, whose works are rare out 
of his native city, is a series of sub- 
jects including Moses teaching the 
Tables of the Law, the Death of Nathan 
and Abiram, and the four Evangelists. 
Qhirlandaio's frescoes in the choir have 
been much restored. The iwtonaco fell 
off in great pieces, and this, and some 
of the other damage sustained by the 
Pisan frescoes, is attributed to the 
bad quality of the lime. The groups 
of angels are good in design. — Four 
figures by Andrea del Sarto, SS. John, 
Peter, Catherine, and Margaret, on 
either side of the dean's and sub- 
dean's stalls, are in his best style. 
The enclosure or parapet of the choir 
is, in part, formed of four ancient 
and two modem bas-relief : the first 
are by I^ate QagUelmo AgnelU^ the 
pupil of Kicolo di Pisa. The High 
AUar^ a ponderous but gorgeous pile 
of rich and elaborate marbles and lapis 
lazuli, was erected in 1774; but the 
foundations havins sunk considerably 
on one side, the m>nt was rebuilt in 
1826. This settlement of the high 
altar, standing so dose to the cam- 
panile, seems to show the unsettled na- 
ture of the 8oU. Abore is the figure of 
oar Lord OB the cr<»B, ^ Giovanm di 



Bologna. Behind the high altar is a pic- 
ture by Sodoma of Abraham and Isaac, 
which is said to have been taken away 
by Kapoleon. On one side is a column 
of porphyry, with a fanciful capital, by 
Staggi, surmounted by a porphyry vase 
— flowers, foliage, angels, pierced and 
undercut with freedom and neatness. 
Opposite to it is a corresponding one 
by Foggini^ with a bronze statue of an 
angel. It is said that two fluted columns 
near the high altar came from a temple 
or palace built by Hadrian, and that 
the cathedral was erected on its site. 
The woodwork of the stalls of the 
choir, with their rich intarsiatwra, 
is amongst the best specimens of this' 
branch of art. 

Besides these paintings there are 
many others of merit. — And. del Sarto^ 
St. Agnes, in a gilt frame on one of the 
piers between the nave and the cu- 
pola ; very beautiful. On the opposite 
side, a Madonna and Child, attributed 
to Pierino del Vaga, The Adoration of 
the Virgin, dark and discoloured, but 
fine. The Virgin, St. Bartliolomew, St. 
Jerome, and St. Francis, over the altar 
of the Madonna delle Orazie in the S. 
transept. Andrea del Sarto died whilst 
he was employed upon this picture, 
which was finished by Sogliani. — 
Criatofano Allori, the Virgin in Glonr, 
surrounded by female saints and holy 
women : one is a repetition, or nearly so, 
of his celebrated Judith in the Pitti pa- 
lace. — Venturi Salimbeni, the Celestial 
Hierarchy. — Lomif six large paintings 
in the style of Allori. — Fassignano, a 
fine, though injured, picture of the 
Triumph of the Martyrs. — Ofgnaroli 
(1706-1772), two large pictures of le- 
gendary histories. — Vanni (1566-1610), 
Angels with the Holy Sacrament of 
the Altar, Doctors of the Church be- 
low. A painting called the Madonna 
deW OrganOf the object of much de- 
votion, is kept under lock and key, 
and cannot be seen without special 
permission. It is a Greek painting, 
and was venerated at P\a»» VaR&stft nswb^ 
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the rich chapel of St. Kanieri, the Pro- 
tector of Pisa, erected from the designs 
of Ugolino da Siena, who has sculp- 
tured some of the bas-reliefs. The 
statues of the Madomia crowned, of 
our Saviour, and the Almighty, are by 
F. Mosca ; the mosaics by Oaddo 
Gaddi, In the urn of serpentine, on 
a column of red granite near the altar, 
are enclosed the bones of St. Banieri. 

The Duomo was once very rich in 
tombs ; but some were destroyed by 
the fire, others have been removed 
to the Campo Santo. Of the more 
ancient, there remains that of Arch- 
bishop Binuccini (died 1582), by Tacca 
— the figure of our Lord is, like all 
Tacca* s works, an excellent casting ; — 
and of Archbishop Giuliano de' Medicis 
(died 1660). — Amongst the modem 
works, the tomb of Cardinal Francesco 
d'Elci, erected in 1742, the work of 
Vacca of Carrara, is respectable. — The 
white marble vases for holy water are 
elegant. Upon one is a group of the 
Virgin and Child, after the designs of 
Michael Angelo, and executed under 
his inspection by one of his pupils. 
• The large bronze lamp suspended in 
the nave, and of fine workmanship, is 
said to be by Tacca or Vtcefizo Possenti. 
According to the well-known story, the 
swinging or oscillation of this lamp 
suggested to Gkdileo the theory of the 
pendulum. 

The extraordinary Campanile^ or 
bell-tower, more usually called the 
" Leaning Tower," was begun in Aug. 
1174. The architects were JBonanno 
of Pisa, and John of Innsbruck. 
It is celebrated from the circimistance 
of its overhanging the perpendicular 
upwards of 13 ft., a peculiarity ob- 
servable in the Garisenda tower at 
Bologna, and many others in Italy, 
but in none to so great an extent as 
in this. There can be no doubt that 
the defect has arisen from an imperfect 
foundation, and that the fstQure exhi- 
bited itself before the tower had been 
carried to one-half of its height ; be- 
^»use, on one side at a certain elevation, 
tl^ columns are higher than on the 
otAtsry thus showing an wdearour on 



the part of the builders to bring back 
the upper part to as vertical a direction 
as was practicable. The walls too are 
strengthened with iron bars. In con- 
sequence, the materials adhere firmly 
together ; and, as the courses of stone 
cannot slide one on another, the tower 
does not fall, because the centre of gra- 
vity still remains within its base. The 
tower is cylindrical, 53 ft. in diameter 
at the base, and 179 ft. high. It con- 
sists of eight tiers or stories of columns, 
each of which supports semicircular 
arches, the whole forming as many 
open galleries roimd the tower. The 
eighth story was added by Tomaso 
PUano about 1350. 

There are some ornaments in the 
basement, in which the arches are 
solid ; mosaics, and a few sculptures 
of the 14th centy. An inscription also 
has been added, commemorating experi- 
ments of Galileo made here on the fall 
of bodies, the origin of the Newtonian 
theory of gravitation, and put up on 
the occasion of the first meeting of the 
Italian Savans at Pisa in 1839. 

llie ascent of the campanile is by 
330 steps, and is very easy. On the 
summit are seven bells, so arranged 
that the heavier metal is on the side 
where its weight counteracts the lean- 
ing of the building. These bells, of 
which the largest weighs upwards of 
12,000 lbs., we remarkably sonorous 
and harmonious. The best toned is 
called the Pasquareacia ; it was this 
bell which was tolled when criminals 
were taken to execution. It was cast 
in 1262, and is ornamented with a 
figure of the Virgin, and the devices of 
Pisa. The bell-founders of this city 
enjoyed great reputation. The pano- 
rama from the summit of the cam- 
panile is interesting. The city and 
the surrounding plam are seen in their 
ftdl extent, — the Mediterranean, Leg- 
horn with its lighthouse and ship- 
ping, the hill of Monte Nero be- 
yond it, studded with its white villas, 
and the island of Gorgona in the 
distant horizon, and, in fine weather, 
even that o£ CoroVca. Ixi. oVJast ^ccnic- 
tions, the ftne laii\ft oi V)aB\ivx.w».^xwx- 
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tier, the Fisan group, which shut out 
Pisa from Lucca, and which is only 
separated from the Apennines by the 
gorge of Bipafratta, through which 
the Serchio flows towards the sea. At 
the foot of these hills may be seen the 
baths of San GiuUano, and the Certosa, 
and further N. the rugged peaks of the 
Alpi Apuani. 

The JBaptistertf. Dlotisalvi com- 
menced, in 1153, the baptistery of 
Pisa, but did not complete it. It 
remained unfinished for a number of 
years, from a deficiency of funds. At 
length the citizens of Pisa levied a rate 
for the purpose. On the wall of the 
inner gallery on the S. side, near the 
floor, there is this inscription, cut 
deep in the wall, in the character of 
the period,— " A.D. 1278, iEDIFI- 
CATA FUIT DE NOVO ;" and this 
is considered as indicating that the 
work was resumed in 1278. There is 
reason to believe, from the data of a 
monument of an operariusy or builder, 
within the fabric, that it was not com-' 
pleted before the 14th century ; all 
which sufficiently accounts for the 
finials and ornaments in the pointed 
s^le, which appear in the upper parts 
of this building. It is 99 ft. in dia- 
meter within the walls, which are 8 ft. 
6 in. thick. The covering is a double 
brick dome, the inner one conical, the 
outer hemispherical. The former is a 
frustum of a pyramid of 12 sides. Its 
upper extremity forms a polygon, show- 
ing 12 marble ribs on the exterior, 
covered bv a small parabolic cupola. The 
outer vault terminates above, at the base 
of the small cupola, which stands Uke 
a lantern over the aperture. From the 
pavement the height of the cupola is 
102 ft. The principal entrance, facing 
the E. and the Duomo, is by a decorated 
doorway, from the sill of which the 
general pavement is sunk three steps 
round the building, the space between 
the steps and the wall having been 
provided for the accommodation of the 
persons assembled to view the cere- 
mony of baptism. An aisle or oor- 
ridor is continued round its inner 
circuin&rence, being formed by 8 



columns and 4 piers, all of granite 
from the island of Sardinia, on which 
rest arches, which support an upper 
gallery ; and above these arches are 12 
piers, bearing the others which support 
the pyramidal dome. On the exterior 
are two orders of Corinthian colimms, 
the lower one being engaged in the wall, 
as pilasters, which support semicircular 
arches. In the upper order the columns 
are more numerous, inasmuch as each 
arch below has two columns above it. 
Over every two arches of the upper 
order is a pointed pediment, separated 
by a pinnacle from the adjoining ones, 
emd above the pediments a horizontal 
cornice encircles the building. Above 
the second story a division in the com- 
partments occurs, which embraces three 
of the lower arches; the separation 
being efiected by triangular piers 
crowned by pinnacles. Between these 
piers semicircular -headed smaU win- 
dows are introduced, over each of 
which is a smidl circular window, and 
thereover sharp pediments. Above 
these springs the convex surface of the 
dome, divided by 12 truncated ribs 
ornamented with crockets. Between 
these ribs are a species of dormer win- 
dows, one between every two ribs, 
ornamented with columns, and sur- 
mounted each by three small pointed 
pediments. The total height is about 
179 fi. The cupola is covered with 
lead and tiles on the sea side to pre- 
vent corrosion. The repairs which were 
begun in 1845 are now (1855) com- 
pleted. The principal sculptures of 
the exterior are on the eastern door- 
way. They represent the martyrdom 
of St. John the Baptist, together with 
three larger statues. The columns are 
all elaborately worked. The 30 Gothic 
pediments above each contain imagery. 
Within, the pavement before the altar 
is in mosaic. Other parts of the pave- 
ment are formed by foot-worn slab- 
tombs, with figures in reUef. They are 
principally of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies. In the centre of tha l^^aii^va^ 
is tVv© ioTiV,, iotrafcA^ \»R^\<st\5iw$«^ 
\>y Vsmnsr^vo^ ^wj5t ^^^ "^^ "^x J^ 
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4 small basins, whose use has not been 
ascertained. The lower mouldings of 
the font are of brocatello ; itself of 
white marble. The ornamental ro- 
settes are carved in the marble, and 
filled in with coloured stones. The 
bottom is ornamented in the same 
manner. The altar and the enclosure 
around are all decorated in the same 
style of inlaying. From the centre of 
the font rises a pillar, supporting a 
figure of St. John, by Baccio Bandinelli. 
The great ornament, howeyer, of this 
buil(£ng is the pergamo^ or pulpit, by 
Nioolo Pisano. This work, erect-ed in 
1206, was so much prized, that it was 
placed under the special guardianship 
of the law ; and during the holy week 
the Podesta was sworn to send one of 
luB officers, with a proper guard, to pre- 
serve it from injury. It is of an hex- 
agonal form, resting upon 9 pillars, of 
various materials: five are of granite, 
each of a different kind ; one is bro- 
catello ; one Pisan marble ; and the 
two supporting the staircase Parian. 
These columns stand upon crouching 
male figures, and upon a griffin, a lion, 
and a tiger or leopard, alternately. 
These are plainly imitated from similar 
supporters in Lombard buildings. The 
arches are circular, but in each is a 
Gothic trefoil; figures are placed in 
the spandrils of the arches, and the 
mouldings are, with slight variations, 
taken from Roman architecture. The 
bas-reliefs are the following: — 1. The 
Nativity. 2. The Adoration of the 
Magi. 3. The Presentation in the 
Temple. 4. The Crucifixion. 6. The 
Last Judgment; a very exti*aordinary 
production. Underneath are the lines 
recording the date and the name of the 
artist. The sixth side is occupied by the 
doorway. There are two marble desks ; 
one for reading the G-ospel, another 
lower down for the Epistle. The first, 
projecting from the side of the pulpit, 
is in the shape of a book, and sup- 
ported by an eagle ; the second, rising 
n*om the staircase, rests upon a bracket 
column of brocatello, 
^Jie Campo Santo, This celebrated 
^meter^, which has given its name 



to every similar place of interment 
in Italy, was founded by Archbishop 
Ubaldo (1188-1200). The prelate, 
retreating fi^m Palestine, whence he 
was expelled by Saladin, found some 
compensation for his defeat by re- 
turning with his 58 vessels laden 
with earth from Mount Calvary. This 
earth was said to reduce to dust 
within 24 hours dead bodies buried in 
it. He deposited it in ground which 
he purchased; but the present struc- 
ture enclosing it was not begun until 
1278, by GHovanni Pisano. The tracery 
of the arches is G-othic, and much 
speculation was occasioned by the fiup- 
position that it was coeval with the 
arcade; but it is in feust of the later 
half of the 15th century, having been 
completed in 1463; and it Was ori- 
ginally intended to have introduced 
stained glass. Over one of the two 
entrance doors is a tabernacle in 
marble, with 6 statues by Giov. di 
Pisa. The dimensions of the building 
within are — ^length, 415 ft. 6 in. ; width, 
137 ft. 10 in. ; from the pavement to 
thereof of the corridors, 4i5 ft. ; width, 
34 ft. 6 m. 

The collection of sepulchral monu- 
ments is interesting. The greater 
number, however, do not belong to the 
place, having been brought from the 
buomo and other churches in the 
Pisan territory. The Pisans began 
collecting at an early period, not merely 
for curiosity, but for use; interring 
their departed friends in the sarcopha^ 
of pagan times. The Campo Santo 
was already a museum in the days 
of Queen Christina of Sweden. It 
owes its present rich collection to the 
exertions of the late Cavaliere Lasinio^ 
who was justly appointed Conservatore 
of the edifice which he rescued from 
destruction, and illustrated by his en- 
gravings and writmgs. 

Of the sarcophagi appropriated by 
the Pisans, the finest in point of work- 
mansliip, as well as the most interest- 
ing as a monument of historv, is that 
which contains the body of tne Coun- 
tess Beatrice, TcvolYifist o\ Wie oelebrated 
Countesd MatVida. It %\.«i\^ii xskRwc >i?Qfe 
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middle of the N. cloister, and has this 
inscription beneath it : — 

'* Qvamvis peccatrix sum Domna vocata Beatrix 
In tumulo missa jaceo quae Comitissa." 

A.D. MLXXVI. 

The bas-reUef, which was much 
studied by Nicola Pisano, appears to 
represent Phsedra and Hippolitus. It 
is not of a more ancient date than the 
age of the Antonines. 

Seyeral Roman sarcophagi are nearly 
of one pattern, the firont covered 
with a curved fluting; the flutings 
closing upon a tablet in the centre, 
with figures at the angles. They 
have generally, with more or less 
alteration, been adopted as medieeval 
sepulchres: sometimes armorial bear- 
ings are inserted in the ancient wreaths 
or tablets, or inscriptions in G-othic 
capitals running along the mouldings 
or amidst the unagery. Such, for in- 
stance, are the following : — Aldobrando 
del Bondo claims a fine sarcophagus, 
on which is sculptured Hercules and 
Omphale. That borrowed by the noble 
family of the Porcari displays beautiful 
foliage only. Cupid and Psyche twice 
repeated, river gods, and Ghinymede, 
cover the marble which contained the 
bones of Gtillo Ognelli, a magistrate 
of the republic. Diana and Endy- 
mion are sculptured on the sarco- 
phagus which once contained the 
bodies of Q^berardo del Canfera, Paula 
liis wife, and Francesco his son ; whilst 
Beato della Pace rested in a tomb orna- 
mented by a Victory or Fame. Some- 
times the more prominent sculptures 
have been recut or altered in the mid- 
dle ages : one example, amongst many, 
may be seen in a tomb bearing the in- 
scription, " Biduinus fecit." There are 
some curious specimens of the work of 
the early Christians : thus the type of 
the Good Shepherd is frequently found 
upon them, as in the frescoes and bas- 
reUefs in the Boman catacombs. 

The stAtue erected by the Pisans 
as a tok^n of their gratitude to the 
Emperor Frederick I., and originally 
placed over a doorway of the Duomo, 
surrounded by a group of his four 
covmciUon, as they are called, may be 



seen in the E. corridor in a tolerable 
state of preservation. The details 
of the costume are curious. Another 
imperial monimient, the tomb of the 
Emperor Henry VII., or of Luxem- 
bourg (died 1312), in the W. corridor, 
contrasts singularly, fi^m its elaborate- 
ness, with the simplicity of that of the 
Suabian Emperor. Henry was the great 
protector of the Pisans, and equally the 
enemy of Florence. The ItaUans main- 
tain that he died a natural death ; the 
Ghermans, that a Dominican friar 
poisoned him in administering the 
sacrament at Buonconvento. 

A statue of Hercules, with a lioness 
at his feet and a cub in his hand, 
is supposed by some antiquaries to 
have been brought by the ancient 
Pisans from the ruins of Carthage. 
It is square, and exhibits rather a 
pecuUar style. Other authorities ascribe 
this ancient statue to a Pisan artist of 
the 16th centy. 

Two inscriptions inserted in the 
walls, containing decrees of the colony 
of Pisa in memory of Lucius and Caius, 
the sons of Augustus, and decreeing a 
public mourning for them, are interest- 
ing, as illustrating the municipal his- 
tory of the Boman Empire. Near them 
is a cenotaph, discovered in 1595, in 
the ruins of the cathedral, and supposed 
to be that of Lucius Csesar, but on 
doubtful authority. 

A Boman bas-reUef of the Lower 
Empire was supposed by popular tra- 
dition to represent the delivery of 
Migliarino, a viQage near Pisa, from 
a serpent which infested the woods 
around. The people consulted Nino 
Orlandi, the sculptor; and he, by 
means of an iron cage or trap, con- 
structed with wonderftil art, captured 
the beast, and brought him into the 
city. The cage is, in fact, the usual 
Boman plaus^um, drawn by oxen ; 
but the load is, though entirely unlike 
a serpent, yet a strange nondescript, and 
the compartment in the centre is sur- 
rounded by four semisaurian monsters. 

Numeroua TeiUs» o.^ ^<^ "SASXv «s«^:^ ^ 
I or© mteTO^\.\si^. '^^^ ^^>^^b«. ^ 
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his family, is amongst the most worthy 
of notice ; it was removed from the 
suppressed church of San Francesco ; 
but it has lost many of the statues 
which adorned it where it originally 
stood. 

Some valuable fragments from the 
Duomo and its adjoining appendages 
are here ; e. g. & triplet, apparently re- 
presenting theological virtues, part of 
the ancient pulpit, by Nicolo Pisano. 
The outline of the bodies and limbs are 
seen beneath an ample drapery, with 
graceful effect. Four bas-reliefs from 
the spandrils of the arches of the same 
pulpit represent prophets. A beautiful 
fragment by GHovanni Pisano, repre- 
senting the Seven Sciences, small female 
figures in alto-riUevo. There is Oram- 
mar, with a child on each knee sucking 
her breasts, and Philosophy , crowned as 
the Queen of the Sciences. The statue 
of Justice on this pedestal is also by 
Q. Pisano. A small statue of St. Peter, 
described by Vasari as in his time 
standing upon one of the vases for 
holy water in the baptistery ; good. 
The high altar of the cathedral, by 
-Simualdo Pisano, removed to make 
way for the present more gorgeous one. 
Several capitals, dislodg^ during the 
repairs of the Duomo and the Cam- 
panile, enable the observer to form 
an idea of the original style of these 
buildings. An altar-screen, by Tomaso 
Pisano, shows a profusion of labour: 
the Virgin is in the centre compart- 
ment, SIX saints on either side. It is 
remarkable for simplicity imited to a 
profusion of ornament. 

There are perhaps 300 other speci- 
mens of sculpture here ; but we can 
only notice a few. The celebrated 
Bronze Griffon, which stood on the 
pinnacld of the Duomo. It is the work 
of Arabic artists, and inscribed with 
Cufic characters, but once supposed to 
be Egyptian or Etruscan . Though Ara- 
bian, it is as clearly not Mahometan, 
and it is most probably an idol or a 
talisman belonging to the Druses, or 
soma other of the tribes who even 
still seeretfy reject the doctrines o£ the 
^oj^aa, The chains of the poH of PiB&, 



taken by the Genoese in 1362, and by 
them given to the Florentines, and for 
so long a period suspended over the 
doors of the baptistery in Florence ; 
they were restored to the Pisans in 
1848, and are now liung up in the W. 
ambulatory over the tomb of Henry of 
Luxembourg, as a " pegno e segnacolo 
di un era novella," as the inscription 
beneath informs us. 

The Ambulatory is paved with slab 
tombs, said to be 600 in number, of the 
Pisan families who had the right of in- 
terment here. They are generally in low 
reUef, n^uchwom by the feet of genera- 
tions who have trodden them; and 
are interesting as specimens of cos- 
tume of different classes of citizens, 
doctors, knights, merchants, bishops, 
abbots. The dates of these figures are 
generally between 1400 and 1500. The 
other tombs in the Campo Santo that 
may be particularised as fine examples 
are — the monument of Antonio di San 
Pietro,*a celebrated civihan, 1428; of 
Bishop Bicci, 1418 ; and of Philip 
Desco, the urn of the finest style of the 
fifteenth century, of the school of B. 
da Settignano, or Bossellini. Burials 
rarely take place here now. 

Amongst the more modem monu- 
ments the following are deserving of 
notice : — To Vacca Berlinghieri, a 
distinguished surgeon of Pisa, with 
a bas-relief from the history of 
Tobias, by Thorwaldsen, to the 1. 
of one of the western entrances. 
The monuments of Pignotti, the his- 
torian of Tuscany ; of Algarotti, erected 
by Frederick the Great ; of Francesco 
Brunacci, by Bartolini, raised by his 
widow, who is represented as an " in" 
consolabile." Near the monument of 
Henry of Luxembourg has been re- 
cently placed a t-ablet to the memory 
of the citizens of Pisa who were killed 
during the Lombard campaign in 1848, 
bearing the following simple inscrip- 
tion : — " Andarono alia Guerra da Pisa, 
morirono per 1' Italia," followed by the 
names of the deceased, amongst whom* 
was Professor Pilla, the eminent geo- 
logist, killed at Curtatone. 

We win now deacTVfe© >;)wb feeato^'^ 
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on the walls ; but, owing to the space 
which even this will occupy, we must 
refer to Kugler's Handbook of Painting 
for critical remarks. 

About the time when the structure 
was completed Giotto had just finished 
a painting of St. Francis receiving the 
stigmata, from which he acquired great 
credit. It was placed in the church of 
St. Francis, which then was one of the 
most favourite places of devotion in 
Pisa ; and the citizens, little as thej 
loved Florence, yet did not reject the 
advantage which they could derive from 
the skill of the member of the rival 
community. He began his works with 
six paintings from the history of Job, 
forming the commencement of this 
interesting series of early fresco-paint- 
ings. 

It is but recently that travellers 
have described the paintings of the 
Campo Santo otherwise than in terms 
of dispraise : and until Lasinio called 
the attention of the authorities to the 
preservation of these valuable monu- 
ments of early art, they were not 
merely neglected, but exposed to inten- 
tional injury. Some of the paintings 
of GKotto were destroyed, to make a 
place for the tasteless monument of Al- 
garotti. All are more or less spoiled by 
damp. Damp sea-air, damp walls, and 
an ** intonaco" or plaster, which, pro- 
bably from the nature of the lime em- 
ployed, appears to have been peculiarly 
absorbent of humidity, have all contri- 
buted to the decay. Henoe the ooIoutb 
are generally £B^ed ; some of the paint- 






ings have almost entirely scaled off 
from the wall, and others in large por- 
tions. When the " intonaco " has been 
thus removed, the design is often 
seen drawn upon the wall in a red 
outline. 

The subjects of a large portion of 
the series are found in that version of 
the Holy Scriptures which was read in 
the monastic paraphrases. The rest 
are from the Lives of the Saints. 

We shall describe the paintings in 
the order in which they were executed : 
their position may be found by referring 
to the annexed plan. 

With few exceptions, they are in 
two ranges, one above and the other 
below. 

Of the paintings executed by CHotto, 
A.D. 1296-1298, which comprehended 
the principal subjects of the life of Job, 
three remain in part. 

The first of the three forming the 
upper series, the subject of which is 
Job feeding the poor, and feasting with 
his friends, has several outlines and 
heads which remain, and are very 
gracefiil. 

The Temptation of Job. — As usual 
in compositions of this date, a series of 
subjects is included in one painting. 
The first portion shows the tempting 
demon pleading before the Almighty. 
Beneath, £Euntly indicated, is a wide 
perspective of the sea, with islands. 
The centre is formed by the invasion 
of the Sabeaivft,t\vb\j«X.-^^ra\s|^^««i^^ 
aoaTmtt aVs^e^, wv^ XseKrav^^Ooa w^^ 
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jiired; and the third passage in this 
compartment is, in particular, so much 
defaced, that it is diiHcult to make out 
the subject. It seems to hare repre- 
sented the destruction of the house 
where the sons of Job were feasting. 

Job visited by his Friends, — Two 
subjects are included in this picture : 
the conversation of Job with his friends, 
and the friends of Job receiving their 
rebuke from the Lord. " It is singular 
that Elihu is absent from the whole 
composition." — 22. The background is 
formed almost entirely of architecture. 
To the rt. of Algarotti's monument 
there still remains the figure of Job 
receiving in prayer the news of his mis- 
fortunes. These paintings of Giotto 
obtained so much celebrity when exe- 
cuted as to induce Benedict XI. to 
call the artist to Home, when he painted 
the celebrated NaviceUa in the old ba- 
silica of St. Peter's. 

Of the next series the authorship 
is much contested, some attributing the 
paintings to BuffalmaccOy and others to 
Fietro da OrvietOy about 1339. The 
three first however appear to belong 
with certainty to the former. 

1. The Crucifixion; much damaged, 
and portions are by other and inferior 
hand^. The group representing the 
fainting of the Virgin, and the Angels 
surrounding the Saviour, are the best 
preserved portions. 

2. The JResurrection cmd the Ascen- 
sion; retouched. These are amongst 
the most doubtful of the series. 

3. The Universe. — A curious allegori- 
cal representation of the Creation, re- 
presenting our Lord holding the sphere 
of the universe, delineated according 
to the cosmology of the middle ages : 
the earth in the centre surrounded by 
the elementary and planetary spheres, 
the empyrean and other heavens, and 
the celestial hierarchies, the names in 
Gothic characters. The same idea is 
adopted in the fine painting by Luini 
in the Litta palace at Milan (p. 198). 
In the lower comers are the two great 
dootorB, St. Augustine and St. Thomas 

Aquinas. A abort deacriptiye and de- 
votional poem ia inscribed below. 



4. The Creation. — The creation of 
man and of woman ; the temptation ; the 
expulsion from Paradise, and the state 
of labour subsequent and consequent. 

5. The Death of Abel— The two 
sacrifices, the death of Abel, and Cain 
killed, according to the tradition, in a 
thicket, by Lamech. 

6. Noah and the Deluge. — The build- 
ing of the ark, the return of the dove, 
and the sacrifice after the deluge. The 
curiosity of the females, leaning upon 
the open timbers of the ark and con- 
templating the work, is rendered with 
natiu« and simplicity. 

These frescoes are surrounded by an 
elegant border in which is introduced 
the portrait (according to Vasari) of 
Bufialmacco himself. It is in that 
position which divides the Abel and 
Cain from the Deluge. 

Simone Memmi (died 1344), the 
painter of Laura and friend of Petrarch 
(see Floeekcb, Sta, Maria Novella) y 
when first called to assist in adorning 
the Campo Santo at Pisa, began by the 
— 1. Assumption of the Virgin over the 
principal entrance. There is beauty in 
the movement of the angels and the 
solemn modesty of the principal figure ; 
and the picture is still in good preser- 
vation, and tolerably free from re- 
storations. The series illustrates the 
life of St. Banieri, who was held in 
great veneration in Pisa, his native 
town. They are painted in six com- 
partments — the three uppermost (1, 2, 
3) are by Memmi only, the others 
(4, 5, 6) by Antonio Veneziano, who 
died in 1384. There is a triennial/e^tf 
in honour of this saint celebrated in 
June, when the whole of the Lung'amo 
is illuminated. (See p. 499 post). 

1. St. Sanieri's Call. — The first in 
the series, by Memmi, represents the 
saint's sudden call from a life of worldly 
vanity. He is represented as leaving 
off playing upon the cembalo, while the 
gay assemblage of damsels are still 
dancing. The graceful female figures 
are evidently portraits ; they accurately 
represent the costume of the age, and, 
with the Burroimding architecture, bring 
1 the scenes oi ^Yie T>eciKmescoiv.\M&(n« \]bkA 
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eyes of the spectator. The moment 
chosen is when one of the damsels ad- 
dresses Banieri with the words, " Wilt 
thou not follow this angel ?" pointing 
to Fra' Alberto Leccapecore, a man of 
holy life, who was then passing along 
the way. Kanieri obeys the word, and 
follows Alberto to the church of St. 
Vitus ; and here several peissages are 
again accumulated, amongst others the 
restoration of his sight, which he had 
lost by weeping for his sins. The 
greater portion has been retouched. 

2. Si. Ranieri embarks upon a Gal- 
leon for the Holy La/nd. — It is not 
easy, however, to make out what is the 
subject of this picture. It seems to be 
St. Banieri returning in a Pisan vessel, 
bringing the relics of some saint. And 

St. Ranieri as a Pilgrim. — Three 
passages are imited in the next paint- 
ing. In the centre, Banieri receives 
the schiavina, or robe of a hermit, the 
single garment which he wore. The 
Virgin enthroned, the crescent moon 
beneath her feet, a star upon her rt. 
shoulder (the first of these symbols 
being an emblem of the immaculate 
conception), receives his vow. This 
portion is much damaged. Two grace- 
ful female saints have fortimately nearly 
escaped injury. 

3. The Demon distttrhing him in the 
Choir, and retreating discomfited, clos- 
ing his ears ; and Ranier€s Distribu- 
tion of Alms after his return from 
Palestine. 

4. The Sainfs Embarkation and re- 
turn to Pisa (it has nearly perished) ; 
and the legend of St. Banieri rendering 
visible to the JFraudulent Innkeeper the 
demon, in the shape of a winged tiger- 
cat, sitting upon the cask of wine. 
The delmquent was wont to dilute the 
noble liquor which he sold, and St. Ba- 
nieri first put it out of his power to deny 
the fact, by pouring some of the article 
into the fold of his schiavina, when 
the wine passed through and the water 
remained behind. 

5. The Death and Funeral of St. 
Ranieri. — -This is in two comport- 
ments, and 19 exceedingly damaged. 

a Zastfy, l%e JGraelei qf 8i. Ra- 






nieri worked after his Deceth, almost 
whoUy gone ; the chief and best figure 
was that of the mother invoking the 
saint on behalf of her dying child. 

We now pass to the series by Andrea 
and Bernardo Orgagna, near the an- 
gle of the S. corridor, on the rt. of the 
entrance, including The Last Judgment 
and The Infernal Regions. 

The subjects of these paintings are 
represented by the same »*tists in the 
Strozzi Chapel in Santa Maria No- 
vella; but there are many differences 
in the conception as well as in the 
treatment of the details. 1. The Last 
Judgment is wholly by Andrea, well 
preserved, and ftdl of strong and 
strange expression. The two great 
masses of the blessed and the con- 
demned are divided by the ministering 
archangels. In both are seen an equal 
proportion of the several ranks and 
orders of men, — the first receiving the 
invitation to join the Lord with joy, 
the latter listening to their condemna- 
tion with horror, shame, and despair. 
There are here some touches of the 
satirical spirit observable in Santa 
Maria Novella : kings, queens, and 
monks are amongst the damned ; and 
a Franciscan friar, who had risen 
amongst the good, is stopped by the 
archangel, and carried to the other 
side ; and one, in the dbito civile of 
Florence, who has risen on the side of 
the condemned, is led to the side of the 
blessed. The angels dividing the two 
companies are good. St. Michael, dis- 
tinguished by a cross on his cuirass, is 
one of the three archangels executinif 
vengeance. King Solomon is represented 
as rising exactly between the good and 
the bad, and apparently uncertain as 
to where he should place himself. An 
archangel in the centre holds the sen- 
tences "Come ye blessed" and " De- 
part fi^m me " in either hand j beneatli 
are the angels sounding the trumpets ; 
and in fipont a third, clothed in a 
long garment, and half concealing his 
countenance. It has been supi^oaedL 
that tbift ^^ofl» T«^T«e«o.\A Kioa sg^- 

mam ^o W^«eo. e«.W^^^^^^ 
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charge. Higher still are the Twelve 
Apostles. 

2. The Inferno. — This was executed 
by Bernardo after the designs of An- 
drea; and the lower portions having 
scaled off, they were repainted by So- 
lazzano in 1530. 

3. The Triumph of Deathy by Andrea 
Orga^na. — ^This has been considered as 
one undivided composition j but it 
seems rather a series of allegories bearing 
upon the one theme of the destiny of 
mankind ; quaint and almost uncouth. 
The subject on the I. of the spectator 
was suggested by the once popular le- 
gend of the three kings, who, hunting 
in a forest, were conducted to three 
open tombs, in which they beheld the 
ghastly corpses from which they were 
to receive the warning calling them to 
repentance. Orgagna has represented 
the bodies in three stages of decay; 
and the three leaders of the proud 
cavalcade equally display three grada- 
tions of sentiment — Hght unconcern, 
earnest reflection, and contemptuous 
disgust. It is said by Yasari that the 
second is the portrait of the Emperor 
liouis y., or the Bavarian ; and the 
third of Uguccione della Faggiuola, 
the Signore of Pisa. In the second 
great compartment on the rt., the De- 
stroying Angel, with dishevelled hair 
and bat's wings, is about to level with 
a scythe a joyous party of youths 
and damsels, exhibiting what we may 
suppose the cream of Florentine fashion. 
On the other side are the wretched, 
the blind and maimed, the diseased, 
imploring Death, but in vain, to relieve 
them from their miseries in these verses, 
inscribed beneath them : — 

** Da che prosperitade ci ha lasciatl : 
O morte, medicina d' ogm pen a, 
Dehl vieni a dame ormal 1' utdma cena." 

The man holding a falcon is supposed 

to be Castruccio, the Lord of Lucca, 

and the female near him Dealta, the 

wife of Filippo Tedici, who betrayed 

Pisto'ia to Castruccio in 1322 (see p. 

^^OJ. Below are thoBe whom Death 

^s smitten, — the rich and powerful, 

^ojgbts, sovereigns, and prelates, old 



and young; the departing ftotds, re- 
presented as new-bom babes, seized by 
angels or demons as they issue with 
the last breath of the departed. In 
one of these Orgagna has effectively d©r 
picted the horror of the soul at finding 
itself in the grasp of a demon. The 
sky above is filled with angels ah4 
'. demoijs bearing off the souls to bliss 
or punishment : the group of an ang^ 
and a demon, pulHng an unfortunafe 
fat friar by the legs and arms, to obtain 
possession of him, shows with what 
liberty artists were allowed to deal 
with the religious orders in the 14th 
century. In other parts the demons are 
bearing off their prey to a volcano, pro- 
bably Moimt Etna, which, according 
to the legends, was considered as the 
entrance of the infernal regions. In 
the last portion, to the rt. of the pic- 
ture, is a subject which has no appa- 
rent connection with the rest, imless it 
be supposed to designate the blessing 
attendant on retirement from the world. 
It represents aged recluses, one tending 
his goat, and another gathering fruit. 
Yasari bestows high praise on these 
figures. 

The Saints of the Desert, by Pietro 
Laurati. — ^This compartment is filled 
with groups, representing the labours 
and conversation of these anchorites, 
as well as their temptations. One is 
lodged in a tree ; another recluse is 
receiving food through the window of 
the cell in which he is immured j some 
busily employed in basket - making. 
Sturdy demons are assaulting and 
scourging St. Anthony. Panutius is 
resisting the temptation of a fair fiend, 
by putting his hands into the flame. 
St. Hilarion expeUing the dragon which 
infested the mountains of Dalmatia: 
Hilarion advances in calm confidence, 
whilst his companion is about to re- 
treat in terror. The groups are jotted 
over the wall, as in a Chinese paper- 
hanging. 

Six compartments were painted by 
Spinello Aretino ; the three lower are 
entirely defaced. These were considered 
by Yasaii, w\\o ftaNT them in a more 
perfect state (tbovx^ e^eiv *va. \im^ \I\mft 
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they were not free from injurj), as 
the hest Bpecimens of the oolouring 
and design of this artist. 

The three which remain are suhjects 
from the life of St. JEphetua. 

1. The first is divided into two com- 
partments, — the saint hefore the Pre- 
fect of Sardinia, much injured; and the 
apparition of our Lord commanding 
St. Ephesus to desist from persecuting 
the CSiristians. 

2. St. JEphesus fighting againgt the 
PagcMs in Sctrdima. — ^Diis, hke the 
preceding, is divided into two com- 
partments, and is unfortunately also 
much injured. Here is represented 
the second apparition of our Lord to 
the saint : a winged horseman, with a 
cross on his hreast, is presenting to 
him a spear, or long staff. The same 
figure is afterwards seen engaged in 
tne hattle; St. Ephesus is kneeling 
to this figure. The circumstance of 
this event taking place in an island is 
represented hy the sea winding at the 
bottom. 

3. Martyrdom of St. Ephetut. — ^In 
the centre is a strange and unpleasing 
representation of the saint in the fiery 
furnace. The most commendable part 
of the design is the consternation of 
the bystanders at the flames coming 
out against themselves. 

The Series of Biblical Sistories, 
by JBuffalmacco or Pietro di Orvieto, 
ateady noticed, was continued by 
Benozzo Oozzoli, on the N. wall, the 
pupil of Fra' Angelico da Fiesole. 
They are the finest, and also by far the 
most extensive, occupying the greater 
portion of the N. wall ; so that Yasari 
calls the work ^ opera terribilisnma e 
da metter paura a una legione di pit- 
tori ;" and they employed the painter 
16 years, from 1469 to 1485. We 
begin with — 

1. The Cultivation of the Vine, and 
the Drunkenness of Noah. — One good 
group consists of a female receiving a 
heavy basket of grapes from the gatherer 
of the fruit, standing on a ladder above. 
In the rt.-hand comer is the well-known 
Bgpire of a female pretendiDtt to cover 
ber&oe with berband^ but sU^ peeping 



through her fingers, which has given 
rise to the common saying at Pisa, " Come 
la Vergognosa del Campo Santo.** 

2. The Curse of Mam.— The prin- 
cipal group consists of the patriarch, 
his wife, and the object of the maledic- 
tion. / 

3. The Building of the Tower of 
Babel. — The architecture and costume 
show Florence in Gozzoli's time. It 
contains several portraits. In one 
group are seen Cosimo de' Medici, 
Pater Patriae, his son Pietro, and his 
grandsons Lorenzo and Gfiuliano. Po- 
Utian is represented (wearing a beretta), 
and several other eminent personages 
of the period. ' 

4. Abraham and the Worshippers of 
Belus. — This subject is taken from the 
Rabbinical tnfditions so widely adopted 
in the middle ages. One passage re- 
presents Abraham as rescued from the 
fiery pile into which he had been cast 
for refusing to worship the idol of 
Belus, whilst Nachor his brother, who 
complied, is consumed. In the back- 
ground are persons struggling and fight- 
ing, supposed to indicate the crimes 
produced by bad government. 

5. Abraham and Lot in Egifpt. — ^A 
crowded and rich composition, in which 
the history of the patriarchs is repre- 
sented, from the first strife between 
their herdsmen and the going forth of 
Abraham. 

6. Abraham victorious. — ^The scene 
is in the same rich and formal land- 
scape. The two principal subjects are 
— the rescue of Lot by Abraham, and 
the offering of bread and wine by Mel- 
chisedec, which occupy the rt. and the 
L of the picture, ^e battle group is 
executed with spirit. 

7. Abraham and Hagar. — This pic- 
ture consists of many spririted group, 
but they appear dispoportioned with 
respect to each other. It is also much 
damaged in parts. In the portion re- 
presenting Hagar as given up to Sarah 
the artist has introduced a portion of a 
city, with a fine group in tha dsc^sA ^^Viab. 
time, evii^eiiVX'S ^t\?ws^»^ 'Osvssvm^ XL«m 
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wards seen at a distanoe in the desert, 
accosted by the angel. The whole scene 
is aliye with birds and beasts, oddlj 
disposed among the figures. 

8. Destruction ofSodom^ and Bacape 
of Lot, — Lot and his £Eunilj are placed 
upon a projecting cliff, by which they 
are brought nearer to the spectator 
than the inhabitants of the condemned 
oity, who fill the remainder of the pic- 
ture, and whose prevailing feeling seems 
that of utter despair. 

9. Sacrifice of Isaac.-— J^hia event is 
■the most prominent portion of the pic- 
ture, which includes many other pas- 
ages. Quite in front is a very natural 
group of the preparation for the 
journey. The composition is divided 
in the most formal manner by a round- 
topped tree exactly in tife centre. The 
rt.-hand side of the picture is crowded 
with groups — the strife of Isaac and 
Ishmael, the sending forth of Hagar, 
the appearance of the angel to her in 
the desert, and the preparation for the 
journey of Abraham and Isaac. As in 
some of the preceding pictures, Benozzo 
has introduced a rich edifice. 

10. The Marriage of Isaac a/»A He- 
hekah. — On the 1., under a splendid 
loggia, is Abraham sending forth Elea- 
zar. Here again, if the figure of the 
patriarch were abstracted, we have an 
exact representation of the contempo- 
rary life of the artist. In the central 
subject of the Meeting at the Well, 
the female figures, with pitchers on 
their heads, are very graceful. The 
third division exhibits the Espousals 
and the Bridal Feast. 

11. Birth of Jacob and Esau. — ^Two 
passages were included in this splendid 
composition, one of them, the counsel- 
ling of Jacob by his mother, is de- 
stroyed. On the 1. is the birth of the 
twins. The nurse of Jacob is exulting 
in the beauty of her nursling over his 
brother. Beneath a triumphal arch 
Esau is seen yielding his birthright to 
Jacob. In front of a palazzo, which, 
receding in perspective, fills the re- 

lOMiuderofthert.neld of the picture, are 

^Ae subjects of the benediction of Isaac, 

^€f the return o/BJaau jfrom the chace. 



12. Jacob, from his Departure to his 
JEspousals with Rachel. — A soooession 
of groups, containing some of the most 
graceful compositions of the artist. 
Peculiarly beautiful in this respect are 
the dancers assembled at the bridal 
festival in the centre. 

13. Meeting of Jacob, and JSsau — 
Dinah. — In the foreground are intro- 
duced, very prominently, three groups 
of contemporary portraits. Lorenzo 
de' Medici is easily recognised. The 
oihet groups are spread over the fields, 
of which the background is even more 
than usually rich in landscape and 
architecture. Much of the firesco has 
fallen off, and it has been repainted in 
other parts. 

14. The Life of Joseph, from his 
departure from his father's house to 
his deliverance from prison. Here 
also the groups representing the pas- 
sages included in this portion of sacred 
history are jotted over the field, often 
interfering with one another. Thus, 
the casting of Joseph into the well, and 
the displaying of his garment to his 
father, are without any separation 
whatever. In the latter group many 
of the female figures have much grace 
and beauty. 

15. Coniinuation of the Life of Jo- 
seph. — In the centre, in a species of 
triple Gk)thic portico, op^ung into a 
long perspective of aisles, and at either 
extr^aity of the picture, are the angles 
of splendid palaces, supported by co- 
lumns and arches, closing the scene, 
while various edifices are seen in the 
background, amongst others, a cathe- 
dral, in which the leading lines of 
Florence and Pisa are blended. The 
three main subjects are, Pharaoh de- 
claring his dream to the magicians, 
the appointment of Joseph as viceroy 
of Egypt, and his discovering himself 
to his brothers. Amongst the best 
portions is the group of the Magi- 
cians, or Wise Men, in somewhat per- 
plexed consultation. Many of the 
countenances are evidently portraits. 
Beneath these frescoes, near the door 
of ihe chapel, ia wa. VEkSCkx^pVivatt. orsec the 
tomb of BenoMO ^^^lAH^"^* 
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16. — The Infancy and first Oracle 
of Moses. — In this composition the 
architecture holds a most prominent 
place. Many of the incidents are 
taken from the Apocryphal traditions. 
In the first group the infant Moses is 
seen taking the crown from the head 
of Pharaoh, and casting it on the 
ground. Pharaoh's daughter looks on 
with a smUe of approval. In the centre 
compartment is another of these inci- 
dents ; the infant stretching forth his 
hand on the burning coals, having pre- 
viously rejected the fruit which had 
been o£Fered him. Pharaoh's daughter 
is astonished at the result of the ordeal. 
Two children, a girl and a boy, who 
are her companions in this and the 
preceding group, are evidently por- 
traits. In the last division on the rt. 
of the spectator is the changing of the 
rod into a serpent or dragon. The 
nearest attendant shrinks away in 
fright. 

17. Passage of the Red Sea. — In 
the background is a wonderfrd spread 
of landscape, in many parts extremely 
injured, and in others retouched. The 
best portion, though the least conspi- 
cuous, is that of Moses and Aaron, 
with the people of Israel, returning 
thanks for their deliverance. 

18. The CHving of the Law to Moses. 
almost entirely obliterated. The prin- 
cipal groups are collected at either 
extremity of the picture, between which 
the view opens upon Mount Sinai. 

19. AarorCs Rod and the Brazen 
Serpent. — On the 1. of the picture 
is the examination of the rods of the 
different tribes. In the centre com- 
partment is the tabernacle. Beyond 
is Moses, presenting the budding rod 
to the heads of the tribes, a continua- 
tion of the first group. Lastly, is the 
elevation of the brazen serpent, here 
represented as a winged dragon. This 
picture ^o has siiffered much from 
time, and more from repairs. 

20. The Fall of Jericho^ and the 
Death of GolicUh. — Parts of one very 
long painting, of which the centre por- 
HoB is entirely gone, and the remainder 

much damaged. In the second, the 



conception of GToliath is coarse and 
bad ; David is better. 

21. The Adoration of the Magi. — 
This picture, over the door of the 
" Capella dei Tutti Santi," has been 
traditionally supposed to be the speci- 
men piece which Benozzo produced 
when first engaged by the Pisans to 
undertake this work; but this tradi- 
tion is now discredited. A numerous 
cavalcade is seen following the three 
kings, amongst which may be disco- 
vered the real or supposed portrait of 
Benozzo, a young man with a cap or 
hood on his head, the last figure on 
the rt. hand of the painting. 

Besides the frescoes which we have 
enimierated, there are some other an- 
cient fragments. The eastern and 
western walls are decorated with mo- 
dem paintings, executed in the I7th 
century by Ghirlanda of Carrara, 
Qiiidottiy and Rondinosi — the history 
of Judith and Esther, Belshazzar's 
Feast, and the history of TTing Osias. 
They have little merit. 

The Capella Maggiore was added in 
1594. It contains two pictures by Qi- 
unta da Pisaj of the Crucifixion, one of 
which bears the date 1238 ; and a good 
St. Jerome by AureUo Lomi over the 
altar. 

The Capella degli AmmanaU, ori- 
ginally of the 14th century. Here are 
deposited several fragments by GHotto, 
of which the principal are 7 heads 
brought from the Carmine ch. at Flo- 
rence, and which are curious, as being 
authenticated by Vasari's descriptions. 

The Campo Santo is kept shut, but 
will be opened by the custode, who 
attends for about six hours in the day : 
he lives close by ; a fee of one paul lor 
each person is amply sufficient, and less 
in proportion when there is a party; 
the keeper being paid by the academy. 
No drawings of any kind can be made 
in it without the permission of the Con- 
servatore ; but this is readily granted. 
The Conservatore lives close to the 
Piazza, not five mmxsAfta? ^^J^ ^'o^ss. 
the Camvo ^«ai\^. k».«^^'iR»'^^ "^^^ 
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Chubches. 

Sta. Caterina, once attached to a 
Dominican monastery, built by Chigli- 
eUno Agnelliy is a Gothic ac&ptation 
of the Duomo, tier above tier. It was 
completed about 1253. It has no 
aisles, nothing that can interrupt 
the sound. The borders of heads 
round the windows are curious. The 
rich marbles of the front, fretted by 
small arches, are the gift of the Ghta- 
landi family. This church was the 
first settlement of the Dominicans in 
this city: they were brought here by 
TJguccione Sardi, who himself took the 
habit of the order. St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas resided for some time in this con- 
vent, and the pulpit from which he 
preached is yet preserved. "On the 
l.-hand side of the door, at the bottom 
of the nave, is the monument of Simone 
Saltarelli, Bishop of Parma, and after- 
wards Archbishop of Pisa (died 1342). 
It is composed of an altar tomb with 
bas-reliefs; the canopy above is sup- 
ported by ill-shaped arches ; it has 
marble draperies, which angels draw 
back, exhibiting the effigy below, which 
is hardly to be seen in the darkness. 
It is fine, though cut on the outside 
only for effect. Above this rises a tall, 
disproportionate, and inelegant taber- 
nacle, under which is an indifferent copy 
of the Madonna of Nino in Sta. Maria 
della Spina. The bas-reliefs below 
have character and expression, but the 
rest is of rude and clumsy workman- 
ship. On the l.-hand side of the nave, 
hallway up, is a curious picture by 
Francesco IVaini, a pupil of Orgagna. 
Christ from his Ups sends rays of Ught 
to the heads of the four evangelists, 
from whom they are reflected to the 
head of St. Thomas, who then illumi- 
nates numerous auditors. Below are 
Arius, with numerous followers, and 
near him Plato and Aristotle. The 
figures of the Greek philosophers are 
fclie finest. Just beyond this picture 
is the pulpit, from which St. Thomas, 
rr^o was a reader in this convent, 
Jeotured or preached. In a chapel 
^^ ^/le S. transept is an aJterpiece 



attributed to I^a Bctrtolommeo ; it has 
been entirely repainted, and is good 
for nothing. In a chapel beside it, in 
the same transept, are two most in- 
teresting statues by Nino Pisano, called 
* Faith and Charity,' but the subject is 
doubtful ; they are admirable for grace, 
purity, and animation, and remarkable 
lor bearing evidence of the rich painting 
which all Nino's work seems to have 
undergone. The iris of the eye has 
been painted dark, the inside of the 
dresses blue, and their fringes as well 
as the hair have been gUt." — R. 

The Piazza di Santa Caterina, an 
open place produced by the demolition 
of the once fine church and convent 
of San Lorenzo, has no architectural 
beauty excepting from the church of 
Sta. Caterina, which has been spared. 
In the centre is a statue of the 
Grand Duke Leopold I. in Boman 
armour, by Pamjpaloni. 

Santa Chiara, the ch. attached to 
the great hospital in the Piazza del 
Duomo, contains a curious old picture 
of the Madonna with 4 Saints, and St. 
Mark with St. Luke above, attributed 
to Taddeo Bartoli. 

Ch. of San Francesco, — This, like 
many of the churches belonging to the 
Franciscan order, consists of a single 
nave. The vaulting is a bold span of 
57i ft. The lofty campanile is half 
supported by two large consoles spring- 
ing from the wall of the church. " On 
the roof of the choir are some interest- 
ing frescoes, probably by Taddeo Gaddi, 
The cloisters are remarkable for the 
richness of the foliage within their en- 
closure, and for the grace of their co- 
lumns. The chapel, called the Capitolo 
di S. Bonaventura, containd good fres- 
coes of Niccola Petrif a pupU of Giot- 
to's, painted in 1391." — R. The eastern 
window contains some good painted 
glass. A chapel painted by Taddeo 
JBartolOf representing the history of the 
Virgin, has been recently discovered in 
the sacristy ; the frescoes are imfortu- 
nately much injured. The cloisters, 
as in most convents of the Franciscan 
order, have\)eeiv coxwetW^'wAo «i. ^^s&snl 
cemetery £rom axi eaiVj ^t\sA, 
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StM FredianOy foimded by the noble 
family of Buzzaccherini Sismondi in 
1Q77, and of which a portion ifl pro- 
bably unaltered. The noble ancient 
columns may haye been taken from 
some Boman building. The front has 
some curious fragments of an early 
date ; a Bomanesque frieze with what 
we should caU Bunic knots. The 
church is imperfectly lighted, so that 
the paintings cannot be well seen ; and 
none are of any great merit. The slab 
marking the place of interment of 
Giovanni Stefemo de' Sismondi, 1427, 
is one of the few memorials of that 
ancient family. 

Santa Maria della Spmay on the S. 
bank of the Amo. " This chapel is 
an architectural gem, and at the time 
it was executed was considered to be a 
miracle of art. It stands on the side 
of the Amo, on the S. bank, and was 
built for the conyenience of mariners, 
who, in the flourishing times of Pisa, 
repaired to this chapel before they set 
forth on their yoyage to implore the 
protection of the Virgin. It was built 
twice. The first edifice was begun in 
the year 1230, at the joint expense of 
the Senate and of a noble family of Pisa, 
the Gualandi. The celebrated sculptor, 
Giovanni PisanOj is said to have exe- 
cuted some of the statues with which 
this building was adorned, and, by the 
talent which he displayed on that occa- 
sion, to haye obtamed the priyilege of 
giying the design for the Gampo Suito. 
In 1323 the Senate of Pisa determined 
to enlfuige this chapel. At that time it 
was that the building acquired the form 
and exuberance of ornament which it 
at present exhibits. It appears frx>m 
successiye decrees of the senate that the 
work was in progress during the greatei 
part of the 14th century. In this 
building, though its general style is that 
of the advanced period, round forms 
still make their appearance ; but in aU 
the upper part the pointed style is em- 
ployed alone. The canopies and taber- 
nacles are of the most delicate workman- 
ship. The statues are well executed." 
&. Knight. The whole building is oi 
white marble. On the E, front are the 



statues executed by Cfiovanni Pisano^ 
one of which, according to Vasari, 
represents the portrait of his father, 
Nicolo. Within are some of the best 
works of NiiM) or Ugolino da Pisa — at 
the high altar a Madonna offering a 
flower to the Infant Saviour. This 
exquisite work seems to have been 
richly painted, and the hair gilt. 
St. John — St. Peter, which has been 
much praised ; the countenance is 
strongly marked, and said to be the 
portrait of the sculptor's father, An- 
drea Pisano, There is another Ma- 
donna, which Gicognara ascribes to 
Nino^ but which is claimed by others 
for Nicolo or Giovanni da Pisa. The 
best painting is by Sodoma — a Madonna 
and several Saints. " It is a very noble 
picture, and has much sentiment and 
feeling." — It. This chapel, originally 
called Santa Maria del Ponte, aerives 
its present name from a thorn in our 
Saviour's crown, which was brought 
from the Holy Land by a merchant of 
Pisa, and presented to it by his de- 
scendants in 1333. 

In the ch. of San Martino two fres- 
coes have been discovered ; author im- 
determined, perhaps Spinello Aretino, 

San MatteOf at the E. extremity of 
the Limg'amo. The church, which is 
G-othic, is partly altered. Connected 
with it is a curious convent, which 
cannot be entered without special per- 
mission. It contains a fine Gt>thic 
cloister. There are some good paint- 
ings in the interior chapel of the nuns, 
particularly a specimen oiAwrelio Lomi, 
the Redeemer glorified and surrounded 
by Saints and Angels. 

San Michele in Borgo^ near the 
Ponte di Mezzo, claims to stand on 
the site of a heathen temple. The crypt, 
which has been supposed to show ves- 
tiges of its pagan origin, is of the 11th 
centy., and highly remarkable. It was 
painted in fresco, of which some small 
remains may yet be discerned ; all the 
figures are Christian emblems ; the 
cock of vigilance, the eagle of zeal, 
the lion of fott\\.\sAft^«5v^^^'=s^» "^S^v^a 
facade oi VJaa <3ttx«^^;^Ntb ^^^^^"^^ 
GV^lielmo Agueim^V^I^^^^^^ 
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da Pisa, It is a Gbthicised copy of 
the Duomo. The interior, which is of 
the early part of the 13th ceaty., is 
fine : excepting the rows of granite 
columns, all the rest has been modern- 
ized. With the exception of a Virgin 
and Saints by Battista Lomi, over the 
high altar, which is tolerable, and an 
Ancona, by Lorenzo Monaco, in the 2nd 
chapel on rt., representing the Virgin 
and Saints, the paintings are not re- 
markable. 

San Nicola, founded about 1000, by 
Hugh Marquis of Tuscany, being one 
of the seven Benedictine abbeys which 
he endowed. It has been repeatedly 
altered and reconstructed. The cam- 
panile, built by Nicolo IHsano, is 
curious and beautiful ; it leans a little 
towards the N. The exterior is a solid 
panelled octagon for two stories; the 
third is an open loggia, and surmounted 
by a pyramid. Tbe interior, which 
presents a winding staircase supported 
by marble columns and arches, exhibits 
singular skill and contrivance. This 
staircase is important in the history of 
art, for, according to Vasari, it afforded 
the pattern for that of the Belvedere at 
Uie Vatican by Bramante, Some mo- 
saics in the interior of the church are 
early. The paintings are of an inferior 
character : one only, by Aurelio Lomi, 
may be noticed. The altars are rich in 
marbles, particularly that in the chapel 
of the Madonna. This ch. is connected 
with the palace of the Grand Duke by 
an archway ; it is the chapel of the 
Court during its residence at Pisa. 

San Baolo a Mipa d^Amo, at the 
extremity of the Lung'amo, on the S. 
of the river. Its architecture, is of the 
12th century; for it appears from a 
Papal bull, dated 9th February, 1115, 
that service was then performed there, 
and that this church, together with the 
adjoining monastery, belonged to the 
monks of Vallombrosa. The facade con- 
sists of 5 closed arches, 2 circular and 
2 pointed, the entrance being through 
the central one ; over these arches rise 
S tjera of j)illars supporting open 
S'&IIeries, ending in a gable. The in- 
^rioris in the form of a Latin cross, 



and is divided into a nave and two side 
aisles by colimms of oriental granite, 
with marble capitals, of varied patterns, 
supporting arches. It is cfdled the 
I)uomo VecchiOy and it has been thought 
that the present cathedral is, in fact, a 
copy of San Paolo instead of being the 
original. The ancient paintings, by 
Cimabue, Buffalmacco, Simone Mem- 
mi, and other old masters, which once 
covered the interior, have nearly all 
been whitewashed ; 2 only, of saiats and 
a Madonna and Child, attributed to 
Buffalmacco, have been uncovered. On 
the rt. of the entrance is a memorial to 
Burgundius, the interpreter of the Pan- 
dects in the 12th centy. The sarco- 
phagus which once stood beneath it is 
now outside the ch., near one of the 
side doors. In the centre of the cloister 
adjoining the church is an heptagonal 
building, with a high pointed roof^ not 
unlike that in the cloister of St. Stephen 
at Westminster : it is used as a chapeL 

San Sepolcro, on the S. side of the 
Amo, not fiEU* from the Ponte di 
Mezzo, is a curious circular church of 
the 12th centy., built for the Knights 
Templars, by IHotisalvi, the architect 
of the Baptistery, who has left his name 
at the base of its campanile. The ch., 
which had Mien into desay, has been 
recently restored by the Accademia delle 
BeUe Arti. 

Ch. of San Siato. The feast of 
St. Sixtus (6th August) was a for- 
tunate day in the annals of ancient 
Pisa. On it the following victories 
were obtained: in 1006 against the 
Saracens in Calabria; 1063, again 
against the same enemies, at Palermo ; 
1070, against the Genoese ; 1089, over 
the Moors in Africa ; 1114, the sailing 
of the successful expedition against the 
Balearic Islands ; and 1119, over the 
Genoese of Porto Venere. In conse- 
quence of these repeated coincidences, 
the citizens erected the church of San 
Sisto, as a token of their gratitude. 
The ConsigHo Grande of the EepubUc 
used to meet in this chiu-ch; and 
throughout all the changes which the 
country has sustained, the city still 
retains tlie advo-waon. at ^^toccwi^b^Q. \N, 
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was began in 1069. The interior is 
supported by ranges of fine ancient 
colmnns of granite and cipollino; many 
are fluted. The paintings are not of 
mu(^ merit; affixed to the walls, on 
each side of the door, are two good bas- 
reliefe of the early Pisan school, origin- 
ally forming part of the pulpit ; and in 
the presbytery a monument to one of 
the Bonaparte £Eunily, who was pro- 
fessor of medicine at Fisa in 1744. 

Ch. of San Stefano, The Cofwewtual 
Church of this order is partly firom the 
designs of Vasari^ and was begun in 
1565 ; but the interior was not com- 
pleted till 1594-96 ; the front was 
added, according to Militia, from the 
designs of BuantalenH, The general 
effect of the interior, a single naye, is 
impressiye. On either side are the 
Turkish trophies won by the knights, 
— ^banners, shields, toughs (or horse- 
tails), scimitars, poop lanterns, pic- 
turesquely arranged against the walls ; 
and which, we are told, were taken by 
the Pisans from the Saracens. The de- 
tails of the architecture are good ; but 
the principal decoration of the building 
consists in the paintings of the ceiling, 
executed by the best artists of the 
later period of the Tuscan school, 
and enclosed in richly ornamented 
compartments. They represent the 
following subjects t — CiffoU, the In- 
stitution of the Order. This is in- 
teresting from the number of good and 
striking portraits which it contains. — 
Jjiffozzi, the Triumphant Betum of the 
Twelve Galleys of the Order from the 
Battle of Lepanto in 1571, in which 
they took an important share. Cris- 
toforo Alloriy Mary of Medici embark- 
ing for France in 1600 to espouse Henri 
Quatre. The richly adorned galley, the 
"Capitana di San Stefeno," in which 
the princess sailed, forms a prominent 
object in the composition. — J^acopo da 
SmpoHj the Naval Victory gained by 
the Ghdleys of the Order in the Ar- 
chipelago, 1607, when five Turkish 
galleys were captured, and much spoil 
gained. — Ligotziy the Attack and 
Plundering of Piwesa in Albania, 
&kd May, 1605, — Jaeopo da MmpoU^ 



Assault and Capture of Bona on the 
Coast of Africa, 1607, when, amongst 
other captives, the knights carried off 
1500 of the iijiabitants as slaves. 

The high altar, of rich coloured 
marbles and gilt bronze, is splen- 
did, though rather overwrought. It 
was erected by Fo^ffini about 1700. 
The specimens of porphyry and jasper 
are peculiarly fine. In the centre is 
St. Stephen, the protector of the order, 
who must not be confounded with the 
protomartyr. On the 2nd altar on L 
is a Nativity by BronzinOj with the 
motto, " Quern genuit adoraviV* It 
is a picture of very great celebrity, full 
of figures and of animation. The 
Virgin, in conformity with the motto, 
is in an attitude of adoration. The 
drawing, as in all good specimens of 
Bronzino, has much of the character 
of Michael Angelo. The Miracle of 
the Loaves and Fishes is by Lodovico 
Buti (about 1590). A series of paint- 
ings by Fiwori and others in chiar'- 
oscuro represent the principal incidents 
in the life of the patron saint. They, 
as well as another Fo^art, the Stoning 
of the Protomartyr, are not pleasing. 
The organs of this church are reckon^ 
amongst the finest in Italy. 

Pisa has not extended beyond its 
ancient boundaries. The old waU 
which surrounds the city remains 
nearly in the same state as when 
defended by her citizens against the 
forces of Florence. The Piazza del 
Duomo is partly bordered by this wall, 
of which the circuit includes much 
garden-ground ; and the destruction of 
many convents has increased the void. 
These outskirts have therefore a deso- 
late appearance ; but the central part of 
Pisa has hardly the deserted character 
which has been attributed to the city ; 
and the Luf^arm^ continuous quays 
on both sides of the river, are cheerful. 

On the FeHival of San Bcmieri 
the banks of the Amo present a re- 
markable sight. That feast is cele- 
brated triennially on the 16th and 
17th of Jutke^Mvi^XXx^JcXA-s-b^ <2t«v^». 
. The Wt X^ooV ^^w» \sv^.^^'w. ^'^^ 
\y\giV oi t\ie i«siA V^SCi^ ^^ ^^^^^.^ 
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LumincMra, or illumination, takes place 
— the most striking spectacle of Pisa. 
The whole of the Limg' Amo and the 
banks of the river are illuminated with 
thousands of lamps during nearly the 
whole night. On the festival (17th) 
a splendid service in honour of the 
saint takes place in the Buomo, fol- 
lowed by the exposition of his relics, 
and in the afternoon there are boat- 
races on the Amo. During both days, 
the museums, Campo Santo, &c., are 
open to the public. 

Three bridges cross the Amo. That 
highest up the river, with 4 arches, is 
called the Ponte alia Fortezza, from 
the Citta Nuova, which was built 
by the Florentines at the latter part 
of the 15th century, and destroyed in 
the 17th, having stood close to it. 
The central bridge, with 3 arches, 
called the PotUe di Mezzo, or Ponte 
Yecchio, from its being the earliest 
bridge, was erected in its present form 
in the reign of Ferdinand II. It 
was preceded bv a bridge with a single 
arch, which fell 1st January, 1644, 
on the centering being removed. It 
was upon the I^te del Mezzo that 
the celebrated combat, called the Maz- 
zascudo, used to take place, which 
could hardly be called a sham fight, 
since it oft^ ended in loss of life or 
limb. Tlie contest took place between 
the North and the Sotdh sides of the 
city, 6 companies of 80 on each side. 
The last fight took place in 1807, and 
it seems likely that it never will be re- 
peated. The bridge most to the W., 
with 5 arehes, is the Ponte a Mare, 
built in 1331, and restored a century 
later by Brunelleschi. 

Many interesting buildings yet adorn 
the Lung* a/mo. Near both ends of the 
Ponte di Mezzo are groups of imposing 
edifices. The links of a chain hanging 
over the arch of the principal doorway, 
with the motto Alia Oiornata, sculp- 
tured in large letters on the architrave, 
distinguish the Palazzo Lanfreducci, 
now Uppezzinghi. All that is known 
retspeoting the chain is that the church 
«/* Sha jff/a^ cUla Catena, of which 
e^e Zfan^-educci were the patrons, was 



demolished to make room for the palaop. 
The meaning of the inscription has been 
lost. The design of this fine palace is 
by Cosimo PogUani, erroneously attri- 
buted to Michael Angelo. There is & 
small collection of paintings in it; 
amongst them a good Guido — ^Human 
Love subdued by Love Divine. 

The Palazzo Jjawfranehi, now 2Vm- 
canelli, on the Lung'amo, above the 
Ponte di Mezzo, is perhaps more cer- 
tainly by Michael Angelo ; the melr 
lowed tint of the marble adds much to 
the efiect of the architecture. It was 
for some time the residence of Lord 
Byron. 

Contrasting with these two palaces 
is the P. Agostini, situated between the 
Palazzo Lanfreducci and the Ponte di 
Mezzo, the ground-floor of which is 
now occupied by the Cafe dell' Usero ; 
it is of brick, with triple^headed Gothic 
windows, richly ornamented with me- 
dallions and foliage in terra-cottaof the 
15th centy. The fsuqade is in the style 
of some of the brick edifices of Milan of 
the same period. 

On the other, or S. side of the PotUe 
di Mezzo, are the Loggie di Banchi, 
erected by Buontedenti at the expense 
of Ferdinand I. (1605). The open 
arches are supported by pilasters of 
rustic-work — ^a style much in favour 
with the Tuscan architects. These 
Loggie di BancM are now used as a 
corn-market, and stand between the 
Palazzo del Chvemo and the ancient 
palace of the Ga/mhaoorti &mily, now 
the Custom-house. 

The Aecademia delle Belle Arti, in 
the Via S. Frediano (No. 972), was 
founded by Napoleon in 1812. The 
establishment was placed under the able 
direction of Lasinio. In addition to 
schools in the difierent branches of the 
fine arts, it contains several curious and 
some valuable paintings, especially of 
the early Pisan school : — Qiunta da Pisa, 
St. Jolm the Baptist and S. Catherine; 
F. Lippi, a Madonna and 6 Saints, 
a valuable picture ; Deodato Orlandi 
(1301), a Madonna with St. Peter and 
St. Paul •, Otmabus, «k"V\r^xi enthroned ; 
Duccio, a SaaxiU •, Buffcilmacco^ VJiaa 
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fiaptism of Our Lord, and a St. Jobn 
and S. Antonio ; Qentile da Fahrktno^ 
the Coronation of Madonna ; Qera Pi- 
scmo, a Madonna and Child ; &€tto di 
JPiaa (1381), the Annunciation ; Be- 
nozzo Gozzolif a Madonna with 3 of 
the Apostles. The cartoon of the de- 
stroyed fresco of GozzoU — Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. — GHoUoy a 
Virgin and Child, authenticated by 
Yasari A painting in five compart- 
ments, the Yirgrn and Child, and 
Saints ; the centre is by Giovanni 
Pisano; a curious portrait of Dante, 
attributed to B. Gozzoli. The collec- 
tion is otherwise of interest, as exhibiting 
the relation which Oiunta da IHsa bore 
to Cimabue and Oiotto. Several works 
of the former are of high^ merit here 
than is usually attributed to them. 

The Lum^^amo is closed on the W. 
by the Torre Ghtelfa^ which forms a 
beautiful termination of the view, espe- 
cially in the eyening sun. It is now 
used as a prison, and is generally called 
the Torre dei Sforzaii. It was intended 
for the defence of the Fonte a Mare^ 
the bridge close to it, and it is also a 
part of the arsenal, in which some other 
yestiges of the buildings of the age of 
the Kepublic may abo be seen. 

The Carovcma, or Palazzo Conven- 
tuale of the order of S. Stefano, stands 
close by the church of that name, 
on the site of the Palazzo degli An- 
ziani. The architecture of the present 
building is by Vasa/ri. The front 
is decorated with arabesques in the 
peculiar style called "graffito," exe- 
cuted by Forzori, under the direc- 
tions of Vasari. They are produced 
by scratching off the white coat 
wiiich has been laid upon a black 
ground, and giving the middle tints 
by distemper. They are now nearly 
obliterated. Busts of the first six grand 
dukes, who were grand masters of the 
order, are ranged below the uppermost 
story. The bust of Cosimo II. is by 
Pietro Tacca, the scholar of John of 
Bologna. This building has now been 
converted into a Normal School for 
the education of teachers. 
- The fountain, by FrancaviUa^i^xQV^ 



small, displays fancy in the fish-mon- 
sters. By FroMcavilla also is the fine 
statue of Cosimo I. as grand master of 
the order, in front of the palace. 

The Palazzo del Consiglio delT Of 
dine is another of the characteristio 
buildings of this piazza. It is of 
marble, and by Francamlla, The great 
hall is painted by SaUmbeni. 

The Torre deUa Fame^ so celebrated 
by Dante for Count Ugolino della Ghe- 
rardesca's torture, stood nearly on the 
spot where the modem clock-tower in 
the Piazza dei Cavaheri now rises : it 
bore its poetical name until its destruc- 
tion in 1655. 

The Collegio Puteano, opposite to 
the Church of San Stefano, has some 
faint vestiges of good frescoes. The 
institution was founded in 1605, by 
Archbishop del Fozzo, a Fiedmontese, 
for the benefit of his countrymen study- 
ing in the University. Eight young 
men are maintained here for four years. 

The Duomo growp and the lMn^am9 
form two of the principal features of 
Pisa. The Piazza de^ Cavalieri is the 
third. This was the centre of ancient 
Pisa, and in the days of the Bepublic 
was the ^a>zza degli Anziani, the Fo- 
rum of the Pisans ; but when Cosimo 
I. established his order of St. Stephen 
(1561), he granted the piazza, with its 
surrounding buildings, to this institu- 
tion of pseudo-chivahT^. The order was 
framed in imitation of that of Malta. 
The knights bear the same cross as to 
form, but gules in a field argent, being 
Malta counter-changed; and in like 
manner they performed carovanef or 
expeditions, against the Turkish in- 
fidels. This aristocratic institution 
was, however, unpopular in Tuscany. 
It grated against the ancient feelings 
of the Commonwealth; neither did it 
agree with the commercial spirit of 
the country, which drove a good trade 
with the East, and did not at all ad- 
mire fighting its customers. 

The UniversUy of Pisa. — Although 
the study of law flourished at Pisa in 
the 12t1a. cerA)^ ,^ -^'^CkfcTv ^'b sySs^a«J^«Si. 

i prudence, >L^'Si Tim?i«t«M ^^'^^ ^ 
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foundation to Boniiazio della G^he- 
rardesca during his rule in Pisa, 
1329 to 1341. It soon enjoyed great 
celebrity, owing to the distinguished 
persons who SHed its chairs. It is, even 
at this day, one of the most reputed 
seats of learning in Italy. Until within 
the last few years the Tuscan govern- 
ment did everything in its power to 
maintain it in its ancient splendour, by 
calling to it the best professors from 
every part of the peninsula ; a system 
adopted in G-ermany, and which has so 
much contributed to the fame of the 
universities of that country ; but it is 
to be regretted that the present Grand 
Duke, discontented with the poHtical 
feeling of some of its members, and with 
the strenuous opposition displayed by 
the townspeople to an establishment of 
female Jesuits which the Court wished 
to found here, has in a great measure 
broken it up by transferring the feicul- 
ties of law and philosophy to Sienna : 
the consequence has been the rs^id de- 
cline of this once celebrated seat of 
learning. T/te Sapienza^ as the edifice 
of the university is caUed, is a conve- 
niently fitted-up building, commenced 
in 1493, but enlarged in 1543 by Cosimo 
III. There is a good marble statue of 
GaUIeo in the cortile of the university, 
erected on the occasion of the first 
meeting of the Scienziati Italiani, which 
took place at Pisa on the 1st Oct. 
1839. There are now only three fa- 
culties — medicine and surgery, phy- 
sical sciences and mathematics, and 
natural sciences. It contahied on an 
average between 500 and 600 students 
before the late removal of the Acuities 
of law and philosophy ; and though 
this number may not appear large, the 
prosperity of the city greatly depended 
upon their resort to it. The students 
scarcely now reach 300. On the upper 
floor of the Sapienza is the Hbrary, 
containing a good collection of printed 
books, for the use of the students ; and 
some manuscripts, among which is the 
celebrated Statute di Pisa, or Laws of 
^Ae State, drawn up dunng the govem- 
jneat of the Ul-fated Conte Ugolino 
del/e Chherardesca ', it has been lately 



published by Professor Bonaini. At- 
tached to the imiversity, but in other 
parts of the town, are — 

The Botamecd Q-arden, or Orto B<h 
tanico (in the Via Santa Maria, the 
wide street leading from the Lung'amo 
to the Duomo), contests the ctignity 
of antiquity with that of Padua. 
This may be true as an institution 
or establishment, for the plan was 
directed and carried into execution 
by Cosimo II., in the year 1544, on a 
plot of ground near the arsenal. But 
that garden was abandoned in 1563, 
and a second formed on the other side 
of Pisa, under the directions of the 
celebrated Oesalpino ; and this second 
garden being given up in 1595, the 
present one, the third, was fbnally 
made by CHuseppe Benincasa. With- 
out being sufficiently rich to satisfy 
the scientific botanist, it is a very 
pleasing spot to the stranger, ex- 
hibiting in healthy growth many 
plants and trees which, amongst us, 
are seen imder glass, or struggUng 
against the damp, cold, and darkness 
of our ungenial skies — noble palm- 
trees, magnohas 60 or 70 fb. in height, 
the Mespihis japonica, and many fine 
varieties of the oak. The sensitive 
mimosa lives all the year in the open 
air ; but the banana requires the pro- 
tection of a conservatory. To the 
stranger the rich vegetation and un- 
stinted growth of this garden compen- 
sates, in a measure, for the want of that 
arrangement and neatness which is 
seen in similar institutions at home. 
Close to the botanic garden is 

The Museo di Storia Naimrale, 
established in 1596, by Ferdinand I. 
The most interesting branches are 
those of TPuscan ornithology and geo- 
logy. It has been much enlarged and 
enriched of late years by the exer- 
tions of Professors Savi and Meneghini, 
and is now the richest in Italy. The 
collection of rocks and fossil organic 
remains is the most complete and best 
arranged in Italy ; and nowhere will 
the foreign geologist be able to study 
the phyaicaV. structuift o^ tYk© ^Txin^ula 
80 weU aa in. t\nB TD.\]Ae\>x£L\ x\i« ^<&^q- 
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gical portion has been in a greftt mea- 
gure fonned by Prof. MeneghinL 

In the same street, neariy opposite 
the Mnseo di Stona Katnrale, are the 
chemical laboratory and the cabinet 
of philosophical instruments, where the 
lecturers on these branches of science 
attached to the imiyersity have their 
classes. Farther on, in the Piazza del 
Duomo, is the medical school in the 
hospital of Santa Chiara, founded in 
the 13th centy. ; here are deUyered 
cUnical lectures on different branches 
of medicine and surgery, and in a 
building adjoining is a well-arranged 
pathological museum, and the anato- 
mical theatre. 

Some few Koman remains are still 
yisible at Pisa. Of these, the most 
important are the Ancient Bath*^ called 
the Baffni di Nerone^ close to the 
Lucca gate. The Sudatorium remains 
entire, and in the form of an octagon, 
surmounted by a vault, and with large 
niches in the alternate sides. 

The remains of the vestibule of a 
pagan temple may be traced in the 
suppressed church of Sta. Felice^ now 
the " Archivio del Duomo." Two 
fine marble capitals, belongmg to one 
of the exuberant varieties of the Corin- 
thian order, are imbedded in the outer 
wall of the building. They consist of 
figures springing out of a single row 
of acanthus-leaves ; Jove holding a 
sceptre with a trophy on the one side, 
and a Victory on the other ; these two 
latter figures taking the places of the 
Composite volutes : on the other capi- 
tal IB the god of silence, Harpocrates, 
between two Victories. 

Neighbourhood of Pisa. — The Cae- 
cine, or dairy-farms, belonging to the 
Grand Duke, are about 3 m. from 
Pisa, outside the Forta Nuova, and be- 
tween the Mcdtraverso canal and the 
rt. bank of the Amo. Upwards of 
1500 cows are kept here; but the 
camels are the principal curiosities. 
There are about 200 of them ; they do 
not here do much work. Originally 
introduced for the purpose of carrying 
the pine timber to the Amo, they 
hare been little used of late years. 2 m. 



beyond the Cascine is the small Fort of 
Gombo, round which are some houses 
frequented by bathers in the early part 
of the summer. 

The Certosa, situated in the Valle 
di Calcif about 6 m. to the £. of Pisa, 
is a very extensive and richly decorated 
building of the 14th century, and con- 
tains a fine church and cloister. With 
a view of preserving so splendid a 
building, Ferdinand III. re-estabUshed 
the Carthusians here in 1814. Above 
the Certoea, on the rt., is seen the Peak 
of La Verruca (1765 ft. above the sea), 
on which are the ruins of a castle of 
the 15th centy., from which there is a 
splendid panoramic view that will well 
repay the pedestrian who will ascend 
to its summit. 

San Fietro in Ghrctdo, upon the old 
post-road to Leghorn, about 4 m. S.W. 
from Pisa. Tins is a curious church, 
erected before the year 1000. It was 
altered, whitewashed, and plastered in 
1790; but where the original can be 
discerned, the Romanesque is seen in 
a style different from the Duomo. It 
is built with ancient materials. Of the 
26 columns which divide the nave from 
the aisles, 15 are of Gh-eek marble, and 
11 are of Oriental mnite. The capi- 
tals, which are of different orders, 
style, and size, are of Roman work- 
manship. The campanile is of a cen- 
tury or two later. According to tra- 
dition this church owes its name to 
the fact of St. Peter having built a 
church on this spot when he here set 
his foot for the first time in Etruria. 
Here was the landing-place, ^^Gh'odus." 
The authority quoted for this fact is a 
sermon of Visconti Archbp. of Pisa in 
the 13th century. 
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LEanOBN TO I'liOBENCE. 

LsanoBN, ItaL Livoeno. Injis ; 
H6tel di San Marco, kept by Smith ; 
the best and most comfortable for 
families, although situated at an incon- 
venient distance from the centre of the 
town. H6tel Yittoria, kept by Be 
Vecchy, a very obliging person, in the 
Via Ferdinanda, and near the landing- 
place ; dean, well managed, and mode- 
rate as to charges ; with a good table- 
d'hdte : its situation is central and 
convenient for those who are taking 
sea-baths, or landing from and going 
on board the steamers. Thomson's 
H6tel des Deux Princes, a long-esta- 
blished house, in the Piazza dei due 
Principi; also very good. L'Aquila 
Nera, kept by Dattari, well spoken of, 
also not far from the landing-place. 
Hdtel du Nord, and the Pension Suisse, 
abo near the landing-places, both se- 
cond-rate inns. 

Cafes. — ^Americano, in the Via Ferdi- 
nanda, is the largest. La Minerva, 
in the same street, a good deal fre- 
quented by G^reeks and Levantines. 
Delia Posta, opposite the Post-office. 

RestawranU. — La Pergola and II 
Q-iardinetto, ija the Via Grande. 

Steamers sail for Marseilles (calling 
at G^noa) and Civiti. Vecchia every 2 
days. Those of the French Messa- 
geries Imp^riales are most to be relied 
on : they sail for Givit^ Vecchia, Naples, 
Malta, and the Levant every Wed. in 
the afternoon, and for G^noa and Mar- 
seilles on every Monday. A French 
Government contract-mail steamer 
sails for Marseilles (calling at Bastia) 
every Wednesday evening, performing 
the whole voyage in 30 hrs. (fares, 60 
and 40 fr.) ; this is the most rapid and 
economical conveyance to France. A 
small government steamer, the Giglio, 
makes the voyage to Piombino, the 
ports of the Maremma, and the island 
of Elba, 3 times a month during the 
winter, and more frequently dixmng the 
spring and summer. 
-Plasspor^s and I^ort Re^latiwM for 



Pa**«?«j7er*. — TraveUers arriving by 
steamers must remain on board until 
the captain has made his declaration,the 
health officers their inspection, and the 
police their examination of the passports 
— operations sometimes occupving a 
couple of hours. They are then, if 
their passports have been vis^d by the 
Tuscan Consul at their port of deparr 
ture, allowed to land for the nme 
during which the steamer may remain 
in port, upon paying a fee of 2 pauls. 
Those whose passports have not this 
vis^ have to pay 8 pauls for the 
same privilege. Travellers disembark- 
ing to proceed to Florence receive on 
landing a receipt for their passports, 
which must be presented at the Police- 
office in the Piazza di San Eocco, where 
they will obtain the necessary visa; 
fee, 8 pauls. Travellers embarking at 
Leghorn for a foreign port must obtain 
the visa of their own consuls (fees — 
British, 5 pauls ; U. States, 18 pauls), 
and of the consids of the countries to 
which they are proceeding. Fees — 
French, 3 francs ; Sardinian, 7i pauls ; 
Papal, 6 pauls ; Neapolitan, 11 pauls. 
(The visa of the Sardinian Consul is 
not required to passports issued by the 
British Secretary of State.) Should 
the passport have been signed by the 
police at Florence, no charge is made 
at Leghorn ; otherwise a fee of 8 pauls 
is exacted. Travellers going fr^m 
Florence to Marseilles by sea will 
save themselves delay and expense at 
Leghorn by obtaining there the vis^ 
of the French Minister. Passports 
must be delivered, duly vis^, at the 
office of the steamers, on takingplaces, 
and before going on board. The tra- 
veller may save himself the trouUe 
attendant upon obtaining the diffiarent 
signatures by a trifling fee to the oom- 
missionaire of his hotel. Persons on 
their way to the Levant, wishing to 
land at CivitA Vecchia or Naples, even 
for a few hours, must have the visas 
of the Papal and Neapolitan Con- 
suls. As regards citizens of the U. 
States, the charges are exorbitant, from 
1 the high, ieea oi \.\\e\r o^wn CJonauL A 
I persou going to "Sai^j^a^, wi^-vS^CMv^ \,ci 
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Iftod for a few hours at Ciyit^ Yeccbia 
during the detention of the steamer, 
will have Uttle under 4^ dollars to pay 
for all the visas. 

. Boatmen — Porters, — The tariff for a 
boat from the steamer to the landing- 
place nearest to the hotel, wherever it 
may be, is 3 pauls, including luggage. 
Porterage from 1 to 2 pauls, accordmg 
to the quantity of luggage carried to 
the hotel. 

. Consuls. — British Consul, Mr. Mac- 
bean, Via Borra j U. States, Mr. Bin- 
der, Via del Corso Eeale. 

iJngUsh Physician, — Dr. McCarthy, 
who resides at Pisa during the winter, 
and here in the summer and bathing- 
season. 

Custom - house Regulaiions, — Al 
though Leghorn is a free port, the in- 
troduction of articles forming objects 
of the government monopolies is for- 
bidden. Tobacco, in every shape, and 
playing-cards, are rigorously searched 
for. When Leghorn was placed under 
military law by the Austrians, all arms, 
even imiform and dress swords, were 
taken from the traveller, deposited at the 
military commandant's office, and re- 
turned to him on his leaving, either at 
the Bly. stat. or on his going on board 
the stumer. All luggage is examined 
by the Custom-house officers at the 
gates, and a fee of half a paul required 
for porterage. By a recent regulation 
families can have their luggage exa- 
mined and sealed at their hotels, by 
which delay is avoided on leaving the 
town. A fee of about a dollar is 
usually given to the Custom-house 
officers for their trouble. 

Hackney Coaches ply in abundance. 
Charges — by the hour, 3 pauls ; from 
any hotel to the Bly. stat., with a mo- 
derate quantity of luggage, 2 to 2^ pauls. 

Baths. — Leghorn having of late years 
become a fashionable bathing-place, nu- 
merous baths have been fitted up be- 
yond the Porta di Marte, on the road 
to Ardenza and Antignano, There are 
also baths with a sandy bottom nearer 
the town. The charge for boat, to con- 
rey bathers to and fro, including bath 
and linen, is 3 pauls. The hotels haye 



generally boatmen attached to them, 
and fixed charges. The bathing-season 
is from the 3rd week in June to the 
end of August. 

A handsome building, called Casini 
all' Ardenza, consisting of several 
houses let as furnished lodgings, has 
been erected by a company, about 2 m. 
from Leghorn, on the sea-side, under 
Monte Nero. A tolerable restaurant 
is attached to the establishment. An 
omnibus runs between it and Leghorn 
several times a day. 

Bookseller, Monsalvi, 26, in the Via 
Ferdinanda. 

News-room, in the Piazza Grande, 
near the governor's palace, with the 
principal English, French, German, 
and Italian papers. 

Shops, — The principal shops are in 
the Via Grande and Via Ferdinanda. 
In no part of the Continent can Eng- 
lish articles be purchased so cheaply 
as at Leghorn. It being a fr^e port, 
everything English or French may 
there be obtained at the same prices as 
at London or Paris, or, indeed, lower. 
Travellers bound for S. Italy or the 
Levant wiU do well to bear this in 
mind. At Dunn's shop, No. 11, Via 
Grande, will be found most articles 
of English hosiery, mercery, perfumery, 
wines, pickles, and a large stock of 
old Italian and Flanders lace. At 
Arbib's bazaar, in the Via di San 
Francesco, a great variety of Cashmere 
and Turkish shawls, Persian and Turk- 
ish carpets. Oriental curiosities, &c. ; 
and the Magazzino Micah, in the Via 
Ferdinanda, is an entrep6t for sculp- 
tures in alabaster, and the like. 

Coral Ornaments are extensively ma- 
nufactured here. The coral fishery is 
largely carried on from the port, several 
large feluccas being despatched every 
year to the coast of Barbary, chiefly to 
La Cale and Biserta, W. of Tunis. The 
Tuscans share to an equal amount in 
this trade with the Genoese and Nea- 
poUtans. 

Diligences : a good co8Ah.\f»a:<t«^'^jft%r 
horn oTv'^OTya«5 ^^ «i^2Ci«aS«:^ ^■«s>Ss.^'^'^ 
day, a\. ^ if.^.> ia« Qrco%»«J^^ *^^?r^ 
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18 h., and corresponding with Piom- 
bino. Fares 30 and 40 pauls. Tra- 
vellers will find this a conyenient means 
of visiting the Tuscan Maremma and of 
proceeding to Civitd Vecchia, as car- 
riages may be hired for the latter place 
on arriving at Orbetello ; indeed, should 
there be a sufficient number, the dili- 
gence owners wiU forward them. There 
18 a coach every day as far as Follonica. 

Mineral Waters. — TheMineralBaths 
of Pozzolenti, 2 m. outside the Porta 
Fiorentina, are suphureous, and said to 
be very efficacious in cutaneous and 
rheumatic affections. The mineral 
springs at the foot of Monte Nero con- 
tain a large proportion of salts of mag- 
nesia, and are much frequented for 
drinking in the summer months. 

Leghorn has been greatly enlarged of 
late years, by levelling many of the 
old fortifications and including the sub- 
urbs within the walls. It has now a 
population approaching near to 80,000, 
of whom about 7000 are Jews, some of 
whom, with a few Greek houses, are 
the most opulent in the place. As a 
seaport it ranks after Marseilles, G-enoa, 
Trieste, and Smyrna. The acconmio- 
dation for shipping having become in- 
sufficient, especially for vessels of a large 
draught of water, which are now oblig^ 
to discharge their cargoes in the roads, 
the government has undertaken the 
construction of a new harbour, imd^ 
the direction of the eminent French 
engineer, M. PoireL It is situated S. 
of the present harbour, under the great 
lighthouse, and, when completed, wUl 
be able to receive ships of very large 
tonnage. 

The historians of Tuscany have labo- 
riously tried to trace the existence of 
Leghorn to the age of the Komans. 
It was a place of some importance in 
the 14th centy., but it owes its present 
greatness and prosperity entu^ly to 
the wisdom and good government of 
Ferdinand I., who (following the plans 
of his father and grandfather) may be 
cmisjdered as the real founder of the 
^'fy-. The £r8t atone of the new walls 
75^^? *^ -P>«noe»co I. on the 28th 
orMsrch, 1577, but they had not made 



much progress at his death. Most of 
the public buildings were erected by 
Ferdinand I., or about his time. A 
few years before {i.e. in 1551) the 
population amounted to 749. He in- 
vited inhabitants of every nation and 
creed, — Corsicans who were discon- 
tented with the government of Q«noa ; 
Italians of other states seeking to 
escape the tyranny of their respective 
governments ; Boman Catholics who 
withdrew from persecution in Eng- 
land ; and new Christians, that is 
forcibly converted Moors and Jews, 
as well as Jews who adhered to their 
religion, then driven from Spain and 
Portugal by the cruelty of Philip II., 
animated and assisted by the Inquisi- 
tion. But above all others, the inha- 
bitants of Provence, and the traders of 
Marseilles, who were suffering from the 
war then wasting France, crowded to 
Leghorn. When, too, Philip III., by 
the edict of Valencia (22nd Septem- 
ber, 1609), expelled the Moors from 
Spain, "whose valleys were, in their 
industrious hands, as another garden 
of Eden," Cosimo II. invited over 
3000 of the exiles, in the hope that 
their great agricultural skill and in- 
dustry would fertilize the unwhole- 
some maremmay or marsh-land, near 
Leghorn. They were, however, found 
to be such turbulent subjects, that 
they were mostly afterwards shipped 
off to Africa. To these measures the 
present commercial prosperity of Tus- 
cany is in a great measure owing, so 
that Montesquieu called Leghorn tho 
chef-d'cBuvre of the Medicean dynasty. 
The Jews have not increased in pro- 
portion to the rest of the population, 
still a large proportion of the trade is 
in their hands. The Camera del Com' 
merciOy which represents the mercan- 
tile community, consists of 12 members, 
who are chosen fr^m the most opulent 
merchants of the first class. This 
body has a considerable degree of au- 
thority. 

As might be anticipated from its 
history, LegJiOTiL ^%^««Qa few inter- 
esting objects oi art. 

The Torre del Mcmpxocco, ot Tott^ 
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Rossa^ is almost the only monument 
of the age of the Bepuhlic. It derives 
its first name from the Marzocco, or 
lion, placed upon it as a weathercock ; 
and its second from the colour of its 
walls. 

• The Duomo is interesting, in conse- 
quence of the £»9ade having been de- 
signed by Inigo Jones. The paintings 
in the vault are by Ligozzi, This 
church was originally only parochial, 
the ^iscopal see being of recent founda- 
tion. 

La Madonna. — Here are two good 
pictures by* RoselU and one by II Vol- 
terrano. 

Every religious sect is permitted 
to have its place of worslup. The 
English chapel is regularly served by 
a resident chaplain. The Protestant 
or British cemetery contains several 
interesting tombs, amongst others 
those of Smollett and of Erancis Hor- 
ner. It was, until of late years, the 
burying-place for all our countrymen 
who died in Tuscany and Lucca, and 
indeed for many of those who died at 
Bome, there having been no other Pro- 
'testimt burying-ground in Italy before 
the present centy. 

The Greeks have two churches, one 
for those who are united to the Church 
of Bome, and the other for the Ortho- 
dox, i. e. those who acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. The ceremonies are n^irly 
the same in both ; and travellers who 
are not going to Yenice or to Bome 
should take the opportunity of witness- 
ing their service. The Orthodox Ch., 
in Via Dietro S. Antonio, is the better 
of the two, and has some curious Greek 
paintings of saints, mostly on copper. 
Some of the priestly vestments, books, 
lamps, &c., gifts of the Emperor of 
Bussia, are very handsome. Of late 
years the GreeK population has in- 
creased, and some of the most wealthy 
merchants of Leghorn now belong to 
that nation. 

The Jewish Sgnagogue is richly orna- 
mented with marbles, and is also aai 
object of curiosity. 
The J'alazzo iHxrdarel^ a splendid 



edifice, lately built by Coimt Lardarel 
in a situation a very few years since 
occupied by corn-fields, contains a gal- 
lery of pictiu'es and statues. The in- 
terior decorations by modem artists 
are rich. 

The Piazza dei Due Principi, a 
large new square, has a statue of the 
late Grand Duke Ferdinand, and an 
unoccupied pedestal for that of his suc- 
cessor. 

On the side of the port is the 
statue of Ferdinand I. de Medicis, by 
Giovanni delV Opera, a good work. At 
the comers of the pedestal are four 
Turkish slaves, in bronze, by Pietro 
Tacca, modelled from a father and 
three sons taken by the galleys of the 
Order of St. Stephen at the battle of 
Lepanto. 

The three Lazarettos of San Mocco, 
San Jacopo, and San Leopoldo, are all 
remarkable buildings of their kind, 
and are well managed. Each was in- 
tended for a separate class of vessels, 
distinguished according to different 
degrees of danger of contact. The 
first was for those which arrived with 
a clean bill of health ; the second, for 
those which were what would be called 
in the East compromised; the third, 
for vessels with a foul bill : or, as it is 
expressed in the Italian, according as 
the patente was netta, tocca, or hrutta. 

The monastery of Monte Nero, upon 
a hill near the city, is worthy of a visit. 
The hill is covered with villas of the 
rich Livomese, and presents a pleasing 
prospect in the view from the roads 
and town of Leghorn. The monastery 
guards, in a richly decorated temple, a 
celebrsrbed picture of the Virgin, which 
is said to have been venerated by the 
people of Leghorn for 500 years : " con 
gran frutto e grandissima divozione." 
It is one of the many similar works 
said to have found then* way miracu- 
lously to the places they now occupy. 
It is agreed by all writers on the subject 
that the present picture sailed by itself 
in the year 1345, fccycoL •^Jaa S^sssss^ ^ 
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Virgin, carried it to the spot where it 
now is. It is 7 ft. 7 in. high, and 
4 ft. 9 in. wide, is painted on canvas 
glued to panel, and represents the 
Virgin and infant Saviour, who holds 
a string which is tied to a small bird. 

The aqueduct, which, where it crosses 
the valley, is upon arches, supplies the 
city with water brought £rom Colognole. 
It was erected in 1792. 

Pisa. See Rte. 57. 



BOUTE 7B0M PISA TO PLOBBNCE BY 
EAILWAY. 

On leaving the gat«s of Pisa we enter 
a very beautiful country, exhibiting 
diligent cultivation. The fields are 
generally compact. The vines festoon 
the trees, and every opening shows a 
charming distance. 

The railway from Pisa to Florence 
runs close to the old post-road as far as 
Montelupo. 

Navacchio Stat. The Pisan lulls, with 
the peak of Verrucca, and the Amo 
flowing at their base, form beautiful 
objects in the landscape on the 1. 

Cascina (Stat,) a cheerful small town 
in a very fertile district near the Amo. 
Portions of the church and baptistery 
are perhaps as early as the 10th cen- 
tury. A desecrated chapel of St. John 
the Bimtist, now a wine-store, is covered 
with frescoes by Martino da Siena 
(1886), but sadly injured. Here, in 
1364, the Pisans sustained a signal 
defeat from the Florentines upon the 
feast of San Yittorio, July 28 ; and 
thenceforth that day became a national 
festivity among the victors. 

Pontedera (Stat.) (Inns: Grand 
Albergo ; Ancora d' Oro ; both very in- 
different), a large village near the junc- 
tion of the Era with the Amo, with a 
population of 3400, in the richest 
part of the lower Val d' Amo. The 
church was built in 1273. Here the 
jvad to YolterrA turns off to the south- 
9FMrd, and this is the best point from 
wliMob the interesting country round 
f^at town can be visited^ including the 



copper-mines of Monte Catini, and the 
boracic acid Lagoni beyond Poma- 
rance. A diligence leaves Pontedera 8 
times a week for Yolterra, on the ar- 
rival of the early trains from Florence 
and Leghorn, performing the joum^ 
in 6 to 8 h. ; rares 8 pauls ; and car- 
riages may at all times be hired frdm 
the Vetturino Grambacorta, an active 
fellow, for the excursion. For a de- 
scription of this route and of Vol- 
terra see Handbook of Central Italy ^ 
Ete. 106. 

La Rotta Stat., close to the Amo. 
Between this and the next station a 
road on the rt. leads to Monopoli, on a 
hiU very abundant in tertiary marine 
fossils. 

San Romano Stat. 

S. Pierino Stat. The traveller has 
here on the rt. the range of hills, on 
which so picturesquely stands the town 
of San Miniato dei Tedeschi ; a lofty 
tower rises from the highest point of 
the hiU, and forms a very conspicuous 
object for miles aroimd. (Pop. in 1852, 
2543.) Frederic II. fixed the residence 
of the Imperial Vicar here (1226). It 
is celebrated as the birthplace of Fran- 
cesco Sforza. The Duomo was altered 
to its present form in 14:88 ; some parts 
are of the 10th century. In 1775 it was 
adorned with statues and stuccoes. 
The Ghrand Duke of Tuscany has re- 
cently granted the title of marquis of 
S. Miniato to an Englishman of He- 
brew extraction. This town, like Fie- 
sole, CoUe, and Volterra, has the pri- 
vUege of conferring the rank of nobility 
on plebeians by inscribing their names 
in its Libro d' Oro. (See Fiesole, and 
Florence Archivio, pp. 603 and 613). 

All along this portion of the road 
from S. Pierino the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Val d' Amo prevail ; 
fields in square plots, bordered with 
trees, principally elms, a rich land- 
scape, closed in by undulating hills. 

^hn^oli Stat. (Inn: Locanda del 
Sole ; a poor place, but tolerable 
rooms), a thriving town, with a popu- 
lation of 6500, situated in the centre 
of the lower vaWerj ol V>aft Xrcks^^ 
one of ihe moat fetVSkB ^vwiawjwi ol 
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ToBcaaj. Its narrow streets, over 
which the ancient houses project upon 
their timber machicolations, swarm 
like a beehiTe; it looks as if eyery 
trade were carried on in the open air. 
fiad the proposal made in the first 
noeeting, or " parliametU" of the Ghi- 
belline chieftams in 1260, held in this 
place after the great battle of the Ar- 
Ma, prevailed, Empoli would have be- 
oome the capital of the Florentine 
state. In this memorable conflict, 
described by Dante as 

** Lo straxio e '1 gnnde scempio 
Che fece 1' Arbia colorata in rosso," 

the power of the Ghuelphs seemed com- 
pletely annihilated, and all who be- 
longed to their party — nobles and 
popolani, women and children — fled 
from Florence, and took refuge at 
Lucca and Bologna. It was then sug- 

Sested that, in order to root out the 
ated £su!tion, Florence should be razed 
to the groimd, and the seat of govern- 
ment transferred hither; and this 
would have been carried into eflRect, 
had not one man opposed it, FaHnata 
degU Uberti. " Never," exclaimed he, 
*' will I consent that the dear city 
which our enemies have spared shall 
be destroyed by our own hands. Were I 
the last of the Florentines, I would die 
a thousand deaths to defend her walls." 
So saying, he quitted the assembly ; but 
his voice prevailed. Dante was bom 
five years after the battle of the Arbia : 
his meeting with Farinata furnishes 
one of the finest passages in the * In- 
ferno' (Canto X.). In his last words 
to Dante, Farinata exults in the good 
deed which he had performed : — 

" Poi ch' ebbe, sospirando, il capo scoeso, 
A ci6 non fu' io sol (diase), nh certo 
Senca cagion sarei eon gli altri mosso : 
Ma fU' io sol cola, dove sofferto 
F& per ciascun di torre via Piorenza, 
Colui che la difesi a viso ax>erto.'* 

** Then sighing mournfUlly, his head he shook ; 

* Not singly mix'd I in ttiat fray,' said he, 

* Nor without canse such part with others took. 
But when assembled numbers had decreed 
To sweep fair Florence from the earth awav. 
My voice alone was raised against the deed. " 

wbioht'i Dante. 

The palace in which the parliament 



of the Ghibellines is said to have been 
held is yet standing in the Piazza del 
Mercato. The front is painted in 
fresco ; but all about it has a character 
of a much later date. 

The collegiate church, built in 1093, 
preserves its original facade nearly un- 
altered. The other parts were altered 
to their present state in 1738. It con- 
tains several good pictures ; amongst 
others, Oiotto, Sta. Lucia in the Ca- 
vern, a fresco. — Jacopo da JEmpoU^ St. 
Thomas. — Cigoli, the Last Supper. — 
Ligozzi, the Vision of St. John. — 
Three excellent specimens of sculpture, 
— a statue of S. Sebastian by iZo««e/Zt»o / 
the Virgin, a bas-relief, by Mino da 
Fiesole ; and the tripod supporting the 
holy-water basin to the 1. of the min- 
cipal entrance, by Donatello. Close 
to the church is a fine and ancient 
JBaptistery, It contains at the altar 
paintings representing the martyrdom 
of St. Andrew, attributed to Qhir- 
landaio. The font is of 1447. San 
Stefano (1367), formerly belonging to 
the Augustinianq. retains some good 
frescoes bv il VoUerrano ; and Santa 
Croce a painting by Cigoli of some 
merit, the Exaltation of the Cross. 
There is a handsome fountain erected 
about 1830, in the great square. — Em- 
poli used to be remarkable for its 
popidar sports and games, but aU have 
become extinct, except that on the feast 
of Corpus Christi a corso is held in the 
old national style; with climbing of 
" m&ts de cocagne," and the like, sup- 
posed to be the memorials of the fes- 
tivities practised upon the election of 
the magistrates of the " League of Em- 
poli," 1260, a confederation comprising 
twenty-four communities, forming a 
minor repubUc under the supremacy 
of the Florentines. 

[The Bailroad to Sienna branches 
off from the Leopolda line at Empoli : 
the distance is performed in two hours, 
up the beautiful valley of the Elsa; 
the Stations being 

Oranajolo. 

Poggiboust. 
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Sienna. — (See SandhooJe of Central 
Italy, Rte. 101.) 

This road will afford not only tlie 
quickest line of communication from 
Pisa and Leghorn to Sienna, and to 
Borne, but also from Florence to 
Sienna and the Tuscan Maremma.] 

A mile before reaching Monte Lupo 
station we pass on the 1. Amhrogiana, a 
villa built by Ferdinand I. upon the site 
of one formerly belonging to the noble 
family of the Ardinghelli. It is in a 
semi-castellated style, with four great 
towers at the angles. The Grand 
Ducal family never reside here, though 
the situation is pleasant. Many good 
paintings of flowers and animals, by the 
two Scacciati and Bart, Simhi, were 
placed here by Cosimo III. Crossing 
the river Pesa, we reach 

Monte Lupo (Stat.). The Bocca, 
or castle, was fortified, according to 
Villani, by the Florentines, in 1203. 
On the opposite bank of the Amo is 
the once stronghold of Capraja, also 
rising boldly upon a hill. The men of 
Gapraja, in alliance with those of Pis- 
toja, sorely annoyed the rising republic 
of Florence ; and the Florentines, 
according to the fancies of those times, 
called the fortress (which stood close to 
the site of another previously denomi- 
nated Malborghetto) Monte Lupo, the 
Mount of the Wolf by whom the capra, 
or goat, was to be devoured. 

3 m. after leaving Montelupo the 
railway crosses the Amo for the jSrst 
time on a massive cast-iron bridge. 
Here commences the gorge or ravine 
of the G-onfolina, which, for the most 
part, is only wide enough to allow the 
river to pass; it is probable it has been 
opened at a comparatively recent pe- 
riod by some great convulsion of nature, 
by which the middle valley of the Amo, 
or that of Florence, was drained of the 
Lake which filled it. Much engineering 
difBculty was experienced in carrying 
the railway through this defile. It runs 
sometimes quite upon the bank of the 
Amo. On the hills grow stone pines; 
and in the ravines between them, and 
^an^ the gorge in which the river runs, 
cxtenaire quarries ofpietra serena, the 



sandstone used in the monuments of 
Florence, are opened. 

The old post-road winds along the 
opposite side of the river. 2 m. before 
reaching Signa the railway crosses the 
Ombrone river, which maybe considered 
to mark the E. extremity of the Gonfo- 
lina pass. At a short distance from this 
point, situated in a beautiful position, 
on one of the last declivities of the 
Monte Albano range, is the villa of 
Artemino, belonging to one of our 
countrywomen, the Marchesa Barto- 
lommei. The surrounding country is 
celebrated for its wines. 

Signa — Stat. (Pop. 6600), an ancient 
borgo, surrounded by good old walls, 
still retaining their bold machicolations. 
It was fortified by the Florentines, in 
order to guard this road, by the advice, 
according to the Italian lustorians, of 
the English Condottiere Augut, i. e. 
Hawkswood, 1377. This place and the 
equally populous village of Lastra, on 
the opposite bank of the Amo, and con- 
nected with Signa by a bridge, are the 
centres of the manu£Eu;ture of straw 
plait and straw hats, here csirried on 
to a great extent. The narrow streets 
are filled with the busy workers. After 
leaving Signa we cross the river Bi- 
senzio, a considerable stream from the 
mountains behind Prato. 

San Ihnino (Stat.), near Brozzi, a 
large village in the centre of a district 
which is considered as the very garden 
of the Val d' Amo. 

The numerous villas announce the 
approach to the capital. But smiling 
as it is during a part of the year, the 
country round Florence is peculiarly 
bleak during the spring. Even as late 
as the middle of March the roads are 
often whitened with fi^st, and the sky 
dark and gloomy. The Railway Station 
is near the Cascine, the Hyde Park of 
Florence, close to the Porta al Prato. 
The traveller will find plenty of car- 
riages in waiting, hut he muH fix his 
price beforehand, as there is no place 
where, between porters, facchini, coach- 
men, &c., the stranger is more open to 
be imposed upon t\ia,-n.'VLeTe. TVvere is no 
I tariff, and the po'^ce,'w\io «t^ «> yv%cwswa 
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respecting passports, permit these perse- 
cutors of the unfortunate traveller to 
impose upon him with impunity. He 
may consider himself lucky if he gets to 
his hotel, scarcely a mile distant, for a 
sum equal to what he would have to 
pay from the remotest railway station 
in London. 2 pauls is fair pay for a 
hackney coach to any of the principal 
hotels, but he must also pay porters, 
and he will find himself accompanied 
to his destination by a couple of bearded 
&cchini, for no other purpose than 
handing down his luggage at the door, 
and thej will abuse him if not paid an 
equal sum. 
Ploebnce. See next Route. 



ROUTE 59. 

bojjO&sa. to tlobenob. 

(9 posts = 72 m.) 

This route is also described in the 
Sandbook of Central Italy ^ Rte. 77. 

In going from Florence to Bologna 
in the winter, with a pair of post-horses, 
two others are required at Monte 
Carelli, and a third horse at every 
other station except Fontebuona and 
Fi^oro. 

DiUgences start from Bologna to 
Florence daily, by way of La Poretta 
and Fistoia, and from the latter by 
Rly. ; and three times a week by the 
present route. The mail courier from 
Mantua to Florence, passing through 
Bologna, also takes this road. 

The proprietors of the diligences 
will convey carnagea between Bolog;na 



horses, varies from. 28 to 52 Frances- 

coni (including tolls at barriers and 

bridges). They perform the journey in 

16 hours. 

Bologna. 1 tt jx i j> 

^y -n. /T \ SandbooJc for 

li Lojano (Inn : La Posta, middling). 
About tliis point begins a rapid ascent, 
presenting a fine view. 

Just before Filigare we pass 
through Scarica VAssino (unload the 
donkey). 

At La Ca is the Papal custom-house, 
and a clean Uttle inn. 

\ FiUgare Qoan'. La Posta). Enter 
the Tuscan territory. The Bogana is 
an ample and rather fine bmlding. 
Noble views sure commanded from 
its vicinity : a wild waste of moun- 
tains is all around, bleak and bare, 
but with a finely varied horizon. 
From some points the Adriatic may 
be distinctly seen in the sunshine. 
The road, although not so scientifically 
constructed as in more recent periods, 
is stiU good. 

3 m. farther on is Pietra Malay a 
village with a tolerable inn. Close to 
this place some remarkable phenomena 
are observed. The Acqua Buja is a 
spring, frequently almost dry, between 
Monte Sem and MontoggioU. If a 
lighted match be brought near the 
surface, the gases exhaled from it im- 
mediately take fire, burning with a 
lambent flame. Half a mile to the 
eastward are the more extraordinary 
fires of Pietra Mala, which are con- 
stantly issuing from a sloping rocky 
spot, of about 8 ft. across. By a very 
lugh wind they are extinguished; at 
night they may be seen from a con- 
siderable distance. The flames, which 
resemble those of burning spirits, rise 
to the height of about a foot from the 
ground. In damp weather they be- 
come more luminous. The cause has 
been well described by Volta ; the gas 
emitted is a combination of carbon 
and hydrogen, resembling a good deal 
in composition thfi -^w^csva c/l -^js^sx^ivsi* 'sK 
wine ox \iTwaaL^> «iA S& ^^^^-^i^^^- 



wiu convey carnages oetween i5oiog;na\ wvoe ox istwasCT^ «a». » ^"^ vVcT^^. 
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getable remains in the Bubjacent sand- 
Btone rock. On. leaving Pietra Mala 
the road passes close under Monte 
JSeni, coyered with scattered rocks of 
serpentine, and the Sasso di Castro. 
The height of the mountains is about 
4100 ft., but they have an appearance 
of desolation which conveys an idea of 
greater altitude. 

1 Covigliaio (La Posta, clean and 
decent : a very good country inn, 
and well supphed with provisions; 
it is the best sleeping-station between 
Bologna and Florence). This place is 
situated in a wild but sheltered spot. 
To the W. is the Sasso di Castro, 
to the N. Monte Beni : the rocks pro- 
trude everywhere through the scanty 
soil. 4 m. more of gradual ascent 
bring us to the summit of the pass of 
la Futa (2990 ft. above the sea) . Hence 
the road descends into the valley of 
the Sieve. 

1 Monte Carelli. This little town 
is partly by the road-side and partly 
on the adjoining heights. The slate 
and limestone rocks in the neighbour- 
hood, at the place called the Erhaja^ 
are in very singular contort-ed forms. 
There is a tolerable Inn, called le 
Maschere^ a single house by the way- 
side, 18 m. from Florence, where the 
vetturini halt. Descending still we 
arrive at 

1 CafaggiolOf on the rt. bank of the 
Sieve. The palace by the road-side 
was buUt by Cosimo de' Medici, the 
merchant prince, whose favourite re- 
tirement it was. It is an interesting 
specimen of architecture, as well as a 
fine object, with its long-extended, 
battlemented, and machicolated walls, 
gateways, and towers, standing in a 
rich meadow, and the view in the back- 
ground closed by purple hills. It was 
enlarged by Granduke Cosimo I., but 
the arrangements of the older palace 
have been but Uttle altered. After the 
death of the elder Cosimo, Cafaggiolo 
became the favourite residence of Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent and of his family : 
And here the young G^iovanni, aft;er- 

^^rdsLeoX.f wTwecfucatedbjPolitian. 

^^»&ggiolo, like many of the palaces of 



the Granducal Medici, possesses a fear- 
ful celebrity from the crimes perpetrated 
within its walls. Here the beautiful 
Eleonora of Toledo was murdered (July 
11, 1576) by her husband, Pietro de' 
Medici ; and on the 16th of the same 
month Isabella de' Medici was strangled 
by hers, Paolo Giordano Orsini, at his 
villa of Cerreto-Guidi (7 m. N. of 
S. Miniato). " They were at Florence 
when they were sent for, each in her 
turn ; Isabella under the pretext of a 
hunting-party : and each in her turn 
to die. 

" Isabella was one of the most beau- 
tiful and accomplished women of the 
age. In the Latin, French, and Spanish 
languages she spoke not only with 
fluency, but elegance ; and in her own 
she excelled as an improvisatrice, ae- 
companying herself on the lute. On 
her arrival, at dusk, Paolo presented 
her with two beautiful greyhounds, 
that she might make a trial of their 
speed in the morning ; and at supper 
he was gay beyond measure. When 
he retired he sent for her into his 
apartment, and, pressing her tenderly 
to his bosom, sUpped a cord round 
her neck. She was buried in Florence 
with great pomp; but at her burial, 
says Varchi, the crime divulged itself. 
Her face was black on the bier. 

" Eleanora appears to have had a 
presentiment of her fate. She went 
when required; but, before she set 
out, took leave of her son, then a 
child, weeping long and bitterly over 
him." — Sogers, 



All about Cafaggiolo the coimtry 
and the vegetation are beautiful — vines 
and mulberry-trees luxuriant. The 
cypress and box hedges grow well, 
and the odour of the latter is strong 
and pleasant in the sun. The Ap^i- 
nines, seen from hence, are finely 
formed : the purple, in various grada- 
tions, fr^m the most sombre to the 
lightest, is characteristic of these moun- 
tains. The road again ascends, to 
cross the spur of the Apennines which 
separates the "VoA. di Bieve from that 
of the Amo, paasm^ VSqioxil^ 
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Yaglia and Ferraglia to 

1 Fontehuona, in a picturesque, 
though stony valley. Near here, to 
the L, stood the paJace of PratoUnOy 
built by Francesco de' Medici, from 
the designs of Bernardo Buontalentiy 
but now dismantled and demolished, 
excepting some small portions of the 
out-buildings. The gardens are orna- 
mented with curious fountains and 
waterworks ; but they have been much 
neglected. The colossal statue of the 
Apennines, attributed, erroneously, to 
Cftovanni di Bologna^ yet r^oiains. (A 
good Inn has been lately set up at 
the gate of the Park by the proprietor 



of the H6tel de York at Florence, 
where a few days during the heats of 
summer may be agreeably passed.) 
All this part of the road is upon the 
roots of the Apennines, clothed with 
olive-trees and vines. Passing on the rt. 
Trespiano, the great extramural ceme- 
tery of the city, and the hill of Fiesole 
on the opposite side of the ravine on 
the 1., gardens and country-houses be- 
come more and more numerous, till at 
last Florence comes into view. It is 
entered by the Porta San Gallo, before 
which stands the fine arch erected to 
commemorate the arrival of Francis II. 
in the last centy. 



jy. Z^a^—1866. 
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1. Sotels : H6tel d'ltalie, on the 
Amo, looking to the south, is well situ- 
ated for winter. It is kept by Sig. 
Baldi, whose wife is an Englishwoman. 
— Hdtel de New York, in the Ricasoli 
Palace, on the Lung' amo, formerly a 
well-managed hotel, but lately com- 
plained of for high charges ; in one 
of the best situations at Florence, and 
with a southern aspect; good table- 
d'h6te at 5 pauls. Bachelors may make 
an arrangement l^ paying 12 pauls 
a-day for room, breakfast^ and dinner. 
— The H6tel des lies Britanniques, well 
situated for summer, on the S. side of 
the Amo, near the Ponte S. Trinita, 
with a table-d'hdte : clean and well kept. 
— ^H6tel Royal de la Grande Bretagne, 
on the N. side of the Amo, a situation 
adapted to winter, but objectionable, 
from the heat and mosquitoes, in the 
summer. Charges in general hi^h; cut- 
-fi^if^ zadiOejient; no table-d'hdte, — ^H6- 
^y de rAmo, near the last, with a 



table-d'hdte ; ohiffges more moderate. 
— The Hdtel du Nord, in the handsome 
Palazzo BartoUnL in the Piazza Santa 
Trinita, is a smau clean hotel, with a 
good table-d'h6te at 5 pauls. — Hdtel 
de York, kept by Mad. Augier, very 
good ; a long-established and well-con- 
ducted hotels much improved of late, 
since 'the return of its former owner. 
Its situation is central, and cool in 
summer; there is an excdlent table- 
d'hdte. — The Europa, in the Piazza 
Santa Trinita, having lately changed 
masters, is now very clean and comfort- 
able, with moderate charges. — Pension 
Suisse, a good second-rate house, near 
the same Piazza. — Porta Rossa, an 
economical house, much resorted to 
by French and German commercial 
travellers. 

2. Restcmrtrteurs. — All indifferent. 
The Luna, in the Condotta, near the 
I Piazza Grirf T>uc8k. li^N*^^ ^e^«na. 
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lately opened, Via della Spada, No. 
4091. Le Antiche Carozze, Borgo SS. 
Apostoli, fair and moderate. La Pa- 
tria, Via Calzajoli. 

3. Cafes,-— The cafig Doney, in the 
Piazza Sta. Trinita, is the most fre- 
miented in Florence. Doney is the 
Qunter of Florence as regards ices, 
oonfectionery, &c., and his house is 
much resorted to for breakfast, as this 
meal, limited, however, to tea or coffee 
with a roll and butter, may be obtained 
here for less than half the price charged 
at the hotels. This cafe had fedlen off 
during the Austrian occupation of 
Florence, in consequence of their in- 
sisting on smoking in all the rooms, 
rendering ladies going to it dii&cult. 
The Cafe deUa Minerra and Cafe Elye- 
tico, in the Mercato Nuoto, are also 
good ; but smoking is allowed. 

4. Lodgings. — Private lodgings 
aboimd in Florence : a comfortable 
bachelor's apartment, well situated, 
may be had at from 10 to 18 dollars per 
month, including service ; and fiimilies 
will easily find apartments to suit all 
means. As a place for living, Florence 
is perhaps the cheapest in Italy. The 
Pension Anglaise, a small house, No. 
4266, Yia del Sole, is well spoken of. 
It is kept by Laurati, a good cook and 
a civil person. 

5. Public Cowoeyances: Sailwai/s, 
Mallespostes, Diligences. — Raihoays. 
— Bailways are now open from Flo- 
rence to Leghorn, Pisa, and Lucca; 
to Siena by Empoli and Certaldo ; to 
Pistoja by Prato. The fares are gene- 
rally speaking moderate : the station 
of the Pisa and Leghorn railroad (the 
Leopolda) is in the Cascine, near the 
Porta al Prato; that of the Pistoja 
and Prato line (the Maria Antonia) 
within the walls, behind the church 
of Santa Maria Novella. — Mallespostes. 
— To Bologna and Mantua daily. To 
Itome^ by Sly. as far as Siena, every 
day except Friday: fere from Siena 
to Eome, 15 scudi. To Genoa ds^y 
(byBly. aa far as Pifla), leaving Pi&a 



at 9.30 p.m., and performing the jour- 
ney in 27 h. ; persons leaving Flo- 
rence by late Bly. train will thus 
reach Q^oa on tne night of the fol- 
lowing day ; fare from Pisa 50 francs. 
— Diligences. — To Bologna^ 3 times a 
week, by way of Pietramala, starting 
at 2 p.m., and reaching Bologna at 6 
next morning. A second Diligence 
leaves Florence every morning by the . 
first Rly. train to Pistoia, and thence 
to Bologna by the CoUina Pass and 
La Poretta, arriving on the same 
evening ; fisires to Bologna, by both 
routes, 40 and 35 p'auls. To Borne on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays,, 
by the earliest Bly. train to Siena, 
and from thence by Badicofeni and 
Viterbo : time emploved on the jour- 
ney 36 h. ; fares 14| and 13^ soudi. 
All the above Diligences start from 
an office in the Borgp Sant' Apostoli, 
near the Piazza Santa Trinita. To 
Arezzo, at daybreak and in the even- 
ing, in 8 h., from the Posta de* Cavalli, 
and from an office behind the Palazzo 
Yecchio; fares 8, 10, and 12 pauls; 
these coaches take passengers to the 
different towns in the Val d'Amo di 
Sopra. To Fori* 3 times a week, at 
5 p.m., by way of Dicomano, arriving 
at 6 next morning; a carriage leaves 
Forli daily for Ravenna : this is a very 
convenient route for persons going into 
Eastern Somagna, Bavenna, &c. To 
Genoa a good Diligence leaves Pisa on 
Mondays, "Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
at 10 a.m. in summer, and 6 a.m. in 
winter (fares 36, 32, 28 frs.), perform- 
ing the journey in 28 h. By leaving 
Florence by the early morning train 
to Pisa the traveller can thus reach 
G-enoa at 2 p.m. on the following 
day, and Turin (by Rly.) the same 
evening. 

6. Vetturini to Rome may be always 
met with. The journey by way of 
Arezzo, Perugia, and Temi, occupies 
five days in summer and six in winter, 
sleeping each night at a good inn ; by 
way of Siena^ on© <iB.Yl«»»>\^^^«»*^'^ 
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to 3^. 7*. 6^.). Families having their 
own carriage may hire four horses for 
the journey by either road, including 
tolls, barriers, exclusiye of living, or 
huona mano, which is about 20 fr. for 
the whole journey, at from 16 to 18 
napoleons (320 to 360 fr.). Vetturini 
may always be heard of at Stade- 
rini's office in the Piazza Santa Trinity 
next door to Vieusseux's circulating 
library. 

A very convenient arrangement may 
be made at the Diligence-office, which 
will furnish carriages and post-horses 
from Florence to Bologna or Bome 
on payment of a fixed sum. By 
this the traveller is able to remain as 
long on the road as he chooses, and 
to stop where he likes ; and he avoids 
much worry and imposition fr^m the 
postmasters putting on a larger number 
of horses than necessary. This arrange- 
ment can now be made, both by the 
Siena and Perugia roads to Bome, at 
the following rates ; — By Siena — for 
a caliche holding three persons, 55 
scudi; four persons, 75 sc; five, 90 sc; 
six (two on the box), 90 sc. ; seven (in 
a diligence carriage), 120 sc. ; nine, 135 
sc. By Perugia — three persons, 70 
scudi ; four, 95 sc. ; five, 110 sc. ; six, 
130 sc. ; seven (in a diligence carriage), 
150 sc. The above include the tariff- 
fee for the postilions, but the traveller 
will have to add the ordinary buoria- 
mono. See Preliminary Information in 
Sec. VI., "Posting." 

The distances from Florence to the 
principal places in Italy, in English 
miles, measured along the necu*est high 
roads, are as follow : — To Genoa, 182 
—Turin, 293— Milan, 244— Verona, 
174 — Mantua, 142— Venice, 186— 
Modena, 82 — ^Bologna, 72 — Bavenna, 
115 — Pistoia, 21— Pisa, 53i— Leg- 
horn, 58 — Siena, 41 — Arezzo, 48 — 
Bome, 190— Naples, 365. 

7. Passports. — Travellers wishing to 

remain beyond a week at Florence 

must obtam a Carta di Soggiomo at 

theJPolice OMce, which remains in force 

for two months oidjj and ior which 

*^^^ of 12 pauls IB exacted. Fop further 



information respecting passports and 
police regulations, see p. 447. 

8. Carriages and ffackney Coache9. 
— A carriage furnished by an hotel* 
keeper costs 20 to 25 pauls per day ; but 
residents may obtain from a job-master 
a good open or close carriage at ^ 
dollars a-month, not inclucung tlie 
coachman's wages. Burton Hubsndj 
on the Lung*amo, near the Casa Schnei- 
derf, liveiy-stable keeper, can be reeom^ 
mended for his horses. F. Mireoviz, 
Via dei Tossi, 4014, also gives riding 
lessons to ladies. Qaetano Bartolotti, 
Borgo SS. Apostoli, 1177, is a fisdr- 
deallng job-master for Morses and car- 
riages. Hackney Coac'hes in abun- 
dance ply in Morence. 2 pauls a 
course, and if hired by time 3 pau]» 
for the first hour, and 2J for every 
subsequent one, are the usual fares. 
12 pauls, including the huona mano, 
is the usual charge to Fiesole and 
back. 

Private Carriages for evening visits 
may be hired for 5 pauls, except to 
the Granducal receptions and balls, for 
which double is charged. 

Omnibuses ply between the Piazza del 
Duomo and the Cascine in fine weather. 

9. Bankers, — Messrs. E. Fenzi and 
Co., Pal. Uguccione, in the Piazza Gh^n 
Duca; Maquay and Packenham, Via 
Legnaioli; Plowdwi and French, Via 
dei Legnaioli (both these houses have 
branches at the Baths of Lucca, Pisa, 
and Bome) ; and Mr. Tough, in the 
Piazza Ghran Duca. Most of the English 
tradespeople in Florence discount biHs 
on England, circular notes, &c., for 
their customers. 

10. Parcel-agent. — Mr. Saml. Lowe, 
Piazza Sta. l^nnitlk, one of Messrs. 
M'Cracken's agents. Most of the bank- 
ers undertake to forward parcels to 
England. 

11. News-room and Circulaiing Li- 
braries. — Vieusseux's, in the Pidazzo 
Buonde\montl,'Puaii8b ^. Ttm\\,«L^ \a ex- 
cellent. The coV\fiC^\OTL oi *^o\flT«\s vadi 
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newspapers of every country is exten- 
siye and well chosen, the subscription, 
2 scudi, about da. a month, is perhaps 
high. Yanni, Yia de Tomabuoni, keeps 
a (arculating Hbrary, on a smaller scale, 
with moderate charges. There is also 
an English book-club in the Piazza Sta. 
idbaria Novella, of which Mr. Dunn, 
the English dentist, is secretary. It is 
said to be well suppHed with English 
literature, except novels. Visitors are 
admitted to the advantages of the club 
upon payment of 8 pauls a month. 

12. FriwtseUers. — Edward Gk)odban, 
in the Yia de Legnaioli, No. 4183 (oppo- 
site the Ga£§ Doney), agent for these 
Handbooks, is well provided with works 
on art, and with maps and books useful 
iat travellers in Italy ; and will procure 
all modem Italian and other books. He 
also keeps English and foreign station- 
ery, drawing mateiiab, Newman's wat«r 
colours, &c. Mr. G-. is a very obliging 
person, and will give every imormation 
to English and Americans as to masters, 
&c. He packs and forwards parcels 
regularly to England at a moderate 
charge. An address-book of English 
and American residents at Florence is 
kept in his shop. Luigi Bardi, Piazza 
San Ghetano, is one of the most exten- 
sive printsellers in Italy. 

13. Booksellers. — M. Mohni, in the 
Yia degli ArchibusierL Piatti has a 
good collection both of old and new 
books, but principally the former, and 
of modem French publications. Near 
the Duomo are several secondhand 
booksellers. 

14. Musicsellers, — Bicordi, Piazza 
del Duomo ; Ducci, Piazza San Ghietano, 
also lets pianos on hire. 

15. Wine Merchanis. — Mr. James 
Tough, in the Piazza Ghran Duca, is, at 
the same time. Banker and Wine-mer- 
chant: he is also one of M*Oracken's 
correspondents for sending parcels to 
England. Mr. T. is extremely obliging 
in obtaining lodgings for his customers, 

mnd giving them advice generally. Hia 



supply of wines is veir good. Mr. 
Brown, in the Yia de' Bondinelli, is a 
wine-merchant and grocer, and also 
discounts bills. 

16. Shops and Tradesmen^ viz. : — 

Grocers. — Samuel Lowe, in the Pi- 
azza di Sta. Trinitk, and Townley in the 
Piazza degli Antinori, are well supplied 
in wines, tea, sugar, and all English 
articles. Townley, in the Piazza San 
Ghietano. 

Clothes^ ShoeSf ^c.^ may be had in 
Florence cheaper than in Paris : Has- 
kard, on the Lungo Amo, near the 
Ponte Santa Trinitk, is a good English 
tailor, and moderate in his chaiges. 
Mrs.Haskard is a good shirtmaker, and 
is well supplied with English hosieiy, 
outfitting articles, &c. Cocchi, in the 
Yia dei Balestrieri, No. 828, and Fani, 
in the Yia Porta Bossa, whose charges 
are more moderate, are good boot and 
shoe makers. The best boots cost 30 
pauls, 14«. ; men's shoes 12 to 15 
pauls, 6«. to 8«. Lctdies* Shoemaker, — 
Fiacchi, Yia Mageiore, 1871. 

Modistes, — Mad. BesanQon, next door 
to the Cai6 Doney; Mad. Lamarre, 
Yia dei Banchi : both feishionable and 
good, but by no means cheap. 

Dressmakers. — Mad. Feton; Mad. 
Duplan, alia Porticciola, a3896 ; Mad. 
Begina, Piazza della St. Annunziata; 
good and more reasonable. 

LinendrapeTi Sfc, — Prevost, Yia Bon- 
dinelli, an excellent shop, with reason- 
able prices, for English flannel, linen, 
calico, &c. The proprietor speaks Eng- 
lish. 

Straw JBonnet Dealers. — There are 
several: the principal are in the Yia 
di Porta Bossa. A very good round 
hat for a man, uncut, should not cost 
more than fi*om 12s. to 14^. Ladies* 
hats fijom 4 to 60 dollars; but very 
handsome ones may be had for 14, or 
about 3 guineas. G^enerally speakhig, 
the Florence shopkeepers ask a great 
deal more from a stranger than they 
will take: all you have to do is to 
beat thsm Aon^tl ^w^Ocl ^j^i^ \scqss>ss«s. 

a»dcrn\5tej. ^^ , cv...>ii« 
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cato Nuovo, is well snpplied with 
everything French and English. 

Curiosities and Articles of Vertu. — 
Freppa, in the Via Kondinelli. 

17. Physicians. — There are 3 excel- 
lent English physicians resident at Flo- 
rence, — Dr. Harding, Casa Mondolfi, 
Via del GKglio ; Dr. Wilson, Licentiate 
of the R. Coll. of Physicians, London, 
formerly Physician to a London Hos- 
pital, Physician to the British Lega- 
tion — ^he lives in the Piazza San Gae- 
tano, No. 4193, near the Pharmacy of 
the British Legation ; Dr. Trottman, 
Casa Grossi, Piazza S. Paolino, phy- 
sician and accoucheur. The addresses 
of all other English physicians will be 
found at Boberts' Pharmacy. Of native 
physicians. Prof. Buffalini and Zannetti 
are the most celebrated; and Prof. 
EJgnoli is one of the most eminent 
Italian surgeons of the present day. 

18. Dentists. — Mr. Dunn, an English- 
man, Piazza Santa Maria Novella, No. 
4245 ', Campana, fsUiier and son, ^Hazza 
Gran Duca. The ordinary dentist's 
fee for extracting teeth is from 5 to 10 
pauls. 

19. Apothecaries. — H. Boberts, an 
English chemist and druggist, keeps 
the Pharmacy of the Britiw Legation, 
4190 in the Via Tomabuoni, opposite 
the Corsi Palace — the best person to 
make up English prescriptions. Forini, 
Piazza Granduca. Ferrai, in the Piazza 
Sta. Trinitik, whose charges are mode- 
rate, also keeps English medicines. 

20. Nurses, — Teresa Massoni, 4252, 
Piazza S. Maria Novella, 4^ piano, is 
a respectable nurse to attend upon sick 
persons. She has been accustomed to 
attend upon English ladies. Mrs. Pe- 
tri, an Englishwoman, Via Bomana, 
2307, and Mad. Biondi, Via Toma- 
buoni, at the English Pharmacy, are 
good monthly nurses and to attend on 
the sick generally. 

,-2/. ^a/As.—Tbe beet efltebliflhment 
-» the Borgo 8anti Apostoli, on the 



site of the old Boman Baths, near the 
Piazza Sta. Trinity. A hot bath costs 
in summer 2 pauls, and in winter 8 : 
baths are sent to any part of the town 
at 5 pauls each, with a small gratoi^ 
to the porter. A bath estaUia^Miit 
has been set up in the Via Maggio^^ 
prices, 1^ paul, and 1 paul bj^ lab- 
scription. "' 

22. Sculptors. — Sig.0ostoli,1^p«»fi 
and successor of Bartolini, and an artist 
of great abihty. His statue of Galileo, 
in the Tribune at the Museo di Storia 
Naturale, is particularly good. His 
studio at present (1854) contains « 
group, now in progress, ** Columbus 
presenting America to her three Elder 
Sisters," which promises to be of grest 
beauty. Powers, Via della Foruaoe 2&S^ 
the well-known American artist, whose 
fine statue of the Greek Slave was ex- 
hibited in London in 1851. His figures 
of America and Califomui an rery 
beautiful. Santarelli, Via dell' Aimun- 
ziatina. Dupr^, Liceo da Candele. 
The late Prof. BartoHni's Studio, Borgo 
San Frediano, No. 3253, is now ooca-^ 
pied by Bomanelli, who undertakes to 
make copies from his master's models. 
Bazzanti, on the Lung'amo, is reoom- 
mended for sepulchral monuments, hav- 
ing put up many of those in the Eng- 
lish cemetery : he also keeps one of 
the largest warehouses in Florence for 
alabaster figures, vases, &o. 

23. Pot'n^f.— Buonarotti, Museiiifi, 
Piatti, Pietro Milani (portrait painter). 
Via Maggio. G. Tibaldi, of Bologna, 
Borgo Ognissanti, is a good copyist of 
paintings in oil and water colour, and 
is also a teacher. 

24. Architectural Dranoimgs.-^^Vt^ 
fessor Mafici, of the Acoademia deiOe 
BeUe Arti, is one of the most beautiful 
draughtsmen in this line ; his elab(»mte 
drawmgs of the cathedral and lilnraiy 
at Siena, and of the cathedrals of Pisa 
and Orvieto, are well known in Ibig- 
land. 

25. TTood-coroing a«& Pv*wrt- 
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frames, — ^Tuscany has been long cele- 
brated for this branch of art, of which 
we have seen some magnificent speci- 
m^is at our Great Exhibition, by 
Angelo Barbetti, of Florence, and 
Oiusti, of Siena. Barbetti, of whose 
work several fine specimens are in Eng- 
land, lives in the Piazza Santa Croce, 
No. 7695. Ligozzi, Bor^o Ognissanti ; 
Pacetti, Via del Palagi; Alfani, Via 
Maggio, are good workmen for more 
(ordinary gilt frames. 

26. Italian Ma,tier9. — Don Antonio 
Boschi, Casino dei Nobili, Piazza S. 
Trinity, 1° piano, is well recommended: 
P. Aretini, Lung'amo, No. 1198 : Sig. 
Ghierini, Piazza di Sta. Maria Novella: 
Sig. Bosteri, Piazza Ogni Santi, 84)23, 
Puazzo Quaratesi, well acquunted with 
^Cnglish, having lived in England as an 
Itahan teacher: Sig. Di GTivoU: Sig. 
Barbanera; &c. 

27. Music Masters, •*- Pianoforte, 
Kraus. Pianoforte and singing, Qor- 
digiani, knovim for his execution of 
popular Tuscan airs. Marcotti, Ma- 
bellini, Balatresi. Professor of singing 
— L' Abate Federighi, employed in the 
Ghrand Ducal Chapel, ViaFederighi, No. 
4061, 1st floor. The address of all 
music-masters will be found at the 
principal musicsellers.' The general 
charge made by the best masters is 10 
pauls an hour, or less by engaging their 
services for a certain period. Miss 
Henning (address and reference at 

^Messrs. Maquay & Co.) is said to be a 
good daily |;ovemes8 for children in 
'.Franch, music, &c. 

28. Drawin^Masters, — ^The addresses 
of the best masters for drawing and 
painting may be obtained at Gk)odban's. 
Chiavacoi, at San Bemabo, gives lessons 
on very moderate terms. 

. 29. Post-f^gUce, — Letters leave Flo- 
rence daily for England, France, Borne, 
Nii^les, and G^noa. lietters arrive from 
England every day. The post between 
Florence and I^ndon now takes 5 
dajs. Letters leave for the Levant and 



India every Tuesday, but their arrival in 
India depends upon the days of fbr- 
warding the India mails from London. 
Persons in Italy having correspondents 
in India should be particular in pro- 
viding them with the address of a 
house at Malta to receive and forward 
their letters to Italy, otherwise they 
will experience delay, and even risk 
of their being lost. Letters for Eng- 
land may or may not be prepaid ; the 
postage is 17 grazie under a quarter of 
an ounce, in the former case. Ameri- 
can travellers having correspondents in 
England will find it more expeditious 
to forward their letters for the United 
States under cover to them. On Sim- 
d^s and the greater festivab the post- 
office is open for prepaid letters till 
noon only, but unpaid letters may be 
posted until 4 o'clock. On other days 
the office is open till 4 o'clock p.m. 

80. The SngUsh Chwrch is situated 
nel Maglio, behind that of S. Marco. It 
was bmlt by subscription, and opened 
in 1844. Divine service is p^ormed 
on Sundays at 11 jlx. and 3*30 p.m. 
Persons wishing to engage seats for any 
period should apply & the church on 
Saturdavs from 3 till 5 o'clock. The 
charge for a fiEumlv of 6 persons for 6 
months is 140 pauls, for 3 months 120, 
for 1 month 42. Admission for one or 
both services on the same day costs 2 
pauls. This charge is made at the 
doors, or tickets may be obtained at 
Ghoodban's and the principal English 
shops. The service of the Churdi of 
Scotland is performed by the Bev. Mr. 
Hannah, every Sunday, in the Via di 
Seraglio. 

31. A Swiss Chureh is opened next to 
the Casa Schneiderf, on the Lung'amo, 
where the service is performed in French 
in the morning, and in English in the 
afternoon, the latter in the Presby- 
terian form. 
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of interest described in the following 
pages are most worthy of his attention. 
Such are the following: — the Piazzas 
del Duomo, Gbtmduca, and di San 
Marco ; the Galleries of the Uffizi, of 
the Pitti Palace, and of the Accademia 
deUe Belle Arti; the Egyptian col- 
lection and Museum of Natural His- 
tory } the Duomo with the Baptistery; 
the Churches of Santa Croce, San Lo- 
renzo, Sta. Maria NoTclla, Santissima 
Annunziata, San Marco, San Spirito, 
the Carmine, and San Miniato; the 
Pitti and Torreggiani gardens; the 
Caseins ; and the yiews fi:^Dm the hill of 
Bellosguardo and Fiesole. 

Flobenoe. Pop. in 1854, 115,675. 
** Firenxe la bella** has been cele- 
brated by many in all ages for the 
beauty of its situation. If the traveller 
ascend to the high ground of the 
Boboli Ghirdens, to the church of S. 
Miniato, or to Bellosguardo, he will 
admire the picturesque forms of the 
buildings of the city, the bright villas 
scattered about the rich and wooded 
plain and on the slopes of the hiUe, 
Mid the fine forms of the mountains 
which enclose the prospect. The en- 
Tirons of Florence have been described 
by Ariosto in the well-known lines — 

" A Teder pien di Unte v\\\e i colli, 
Plur che il teiren ve le germof li eame 
Vennene gennogliar saole e rampolli. 
Se dentro an mur, sotto an medesmo nome 
Poner raccolti i tnoi palassi sparsi, 
Non ti sarien da ]pM'eggiar doe Rome." 

Anoito, cap. xvi. delle Rime. 

Within, the streets are, with few ex- 
ceptions, narrow. The older buildings 
are grand from their massive character : 
the basement story being often of 
great solidly, sometimes of rustic 
work. The finest palaces are crowned 
by a deep cornice in a bold style 
of ornament, whose size is propor- 
tioned to the total height of ihe 
building. The massive rustic base is 
a characteristic of the Tuscan style^ 
the designation usually employed by 
VksMTi, ThiB pecuhttr character pre* 
raOed till the 17th century, when the 
baildinga lost a portion of theirnational 



character, and became more like those 
of the rest of Italy. A profusion of 
iron-work adds to their prison-like 
appearance, which is increased by, ibe 
comparatiye scarcity of windows juid 
the smallness of the apertures, ^ipy 
many of the facades of the diun^es 
are unfinished. 



Limits at different Pebiods, 
Walls, &c. 

Modem Florence forms an irregular 
pentagon, divided into two unequal 
portions by the Amo ; three quartieri 
are on the N., and one on the S. side 
of the river. The ancient city was 
wholly on the N., and an attentiye 
observer may yet find indications of 
the successive enlargements which it 
has sustained. 

The Priwo Cerchio, or nucleus, was 
confined within narrow limits, forming 
nearly a rectangle, of which the front- 
age towards the Amo extended from 
the I'otUe S, TVifuta to half way be- 
tween the Ponte Vecchio and the Ponte 
alle Orazie, a distance of about 400 
yards, and extending from N. to S. 
about 600 more, the ancient church of 
the Apostoli being just without the 
walls, and the jSuomo or cathedral 
being just within. This was probably 
the precinct of the original Roman 
colony. The first distinct historical 
notice of Florence is found in Tacitus 
(Ann. I. 79), in relation to the em- 
bassy sent by the Florentines to Rome, 
A.D. 10, for the purpose of presenting 
their petition against the propoaed 
diversion of the Chiana into the Anio, 
a scheme devised for diminishing the 
then fr^uent inundations of the li- 
ber, but by which the danger whieh 
Florence sustained from inundation 
would have been increased. Bemains 
of Boman buildings haye been dis- 
coyered, but rude and poor, and indi- 
cating the insignificance of the city. 
A few notioea (a tV^ exiatence of Flo- 
rence after tVe \iCT««vo\i» o1 \^^t 'ftvt- 
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barians can be traced, but the history 
of the city is exceedingly obscure. 
Modem criticism equally rejects the 
legends of its foundation by the Roman 
senate upon the site of the camp of 
". King Florinus after the destruction of 
'Fiesole, and the tales of its desolation 
under Attila, and its restoration by 
Charlemagne. It appears, however, to 
have continued increasing in popula- 
tion under the government of the 
Countess Matilda. 

The inhabitants of the Primo Cerchio 
were the descendants of the ancient 
Etruscan or Boman colonists, subju- 
gated but left undisturbed by the Teu- 
tonic victors. Many powerful and 
noble fiunilies, however, of the adjoin- 
ing country, as it is thought of Lom- 
bard lineage, had been from time to 
time settling themselves round about 
the city, in the different horffhi, the 
small villages and townships which grew 
up around it. These were aggregated 
to the community, when the distinc- 
tion of origin began to be obscured, 
and in 1078 it was decreed that the 
whole population should be included 
within the walls of 

The Second CercAio, of which theAmo 
frontage extended from the Ponie della 
Carrey a to the Ponte alle Grazier about 
double the length of the first enclosure. 
In the Primo Cerchio the narrowness 
and complexity of the streets, or rather 
of the alleys, mark the crowding of the 
ancient population round the £uie of 
' their tutekuy saint, St. John, the pro- 
tector of Florence. Both the first and 
the second Cerchio were thickly stud- 
ded with the towers of the nobles, 
varying from 200 to 300 feet in 
height, at once the token of aristocracy 
jund the means of abusing arbtocratic 
pdwer. Hence, in the great revolution 
in 1250, which established democracy, 
it was ordamed thattall these towers 
should be reduced to the height of 96 
ffeet, An injunction which was rigidly 
executed ; and these truncated dun- 
geons were afterwards either demo- 
Ushed or incorporated in other build- 
ings. At Bolo^a and San Gkonignano 
the traveller may see some of these 



towers in their original state, others, 
more altered, at Favia. At Florence 
only one of them subsists; it is the 
Torre della Vacca or di San* Zktno' 
bio, at the angle of a street leading to 
the ch. of San Stefano in the Mercato 
Nuovo ; and where, according to the 
popular belief^ this Bishop of Florence, 
who flourished in the 4th century, 
was born; it is now incorporated m 
the Pal. Bartolommei. Antiquaries 
have supposed it to be Etruscan, but 
it is evidently not older than the 11th 
century. 

The T*hird Cerchio, the circuit formed 
by the existing waUs, and which in- 
cludes the Oltr* Amo, was begun in 
1285, and not completed, at l^t on 
the 1. bank of the river, before 1888. 
Amolfo gave the plans and designs. 
In the usual spirit of magnificence 
which distinguished the republic, it 
was decreed in 1324 that, at the 
distance of every 380 feet, there 
should be a tower 76 feet in height, 
as well for beauty as for defence ; and 
a few still higher. Q-iovanni Villani, 
the historian, was director of the works, 
and he has described them with delight 
and pride. The aspect of this portion 
of the city difiers much from that of 
the first and second enclosures. It 
wants their early historical monuments, 
but here are the great monastic estab- 
lishments, whose orders did not be- 
come of importance until after the 
building of the second circuit, and 
which here obtained the extensive sites 
which many still possess. The streets 
here are wide, straight, and well 
planned ; many of them existed as 
suburbs before they were taken into the 
town. Of these the Via Larga is the 
principal. The citizens took a larger 
measure than thev were able to fill. In 
the N. portion of the city there is yet 
much unoccupied ground, and in the 
OW Amo one-half is occupied by the 
Grand Ducal Gardens of Boboli, and 
those of the noble familv of Torrigiani. 

The walls which mark this last eo.- 
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entire and unbroken throughout the 
whole extent, excepting where the more 
modem citadelB of the Belvedere and 
the Fortezza da Btuso have been in- 
serted; but the towera which rose 
upon it haye generally been demo- 
lished, or lower^ to the level of the 
curtain. " These towers," says the 
historian Yarchi, who had seen them 
in his younger days, *' encircled the 
city like a garland." They were de- 
molished in 1527, when the Floren- 
tines were menaced by the Imperial 
army under the Connetable de Bour- 
bon. This was the period when the 
modem system of fortification began ; 
and outworks being thrown up by 
the celebrated engineer Antonio di 
San GaUOf it was thought that the 
ancient towers diminished the means 
of defence of the city. The most 
perfect still remaining are on the 
southern side, in the OUr' Amo. 

The walls are utterly unavailable for 
any purpose of defence in modem war- 
fare. Their utility consists in a£Pording 
the means of collecting the city tolls 
and octroi duties, of wMch the only one 
that can concern a foreigner is the toll 
paid for opening the gates after a cer- 
tain hour when they are closed for the 
night. 

Eight of the ancient gates, 4 on each 
side of the river, are still open ; they 
are nearly uniform ; a tower, pierced by 
a circular arch. Porta San Gallo, Porta 
San Idiniato, Porta San Niccold, Porta 
S. PredianOf and Porta JRomana, are 
perhaps the most perfect, yet all have 
suffered mutilation by the cutting down 
of the towers which surmounted them. 
Several of the gates are decorated with 
" Marzocchi," or figures of lions, em- 
blematical of the city. The Porta San 
Giorgio^ now closed, is decorated on the 
outside with a bas-relief of the saint 
from whom it derives its name, and on 
the side towards the town with a fresco 
of the Yirgin and Child, by Bernardo 
Daddi : it varies in design from the 
others, and is not destitute of pic- 
turesque beauty. Opposite to the 
■^orfa Sam (?alUf is a teiumphal arch, 
^f^poied 2737, in oommemon&on of the 



entry of Francis. II., the fiirst Grand 
Duke of the House of Lorraine. The 
architecture is from the designs of 
Oiado. It is an imitation of the arch 
of Constsmtine, covered with ponder- 
ous bas-rdiefs by artists of Uttie note; 

Two Medicean fortresses break the 
line of the ancient walls, and are mo- 
numents of the destruction, of ihe 
Uberties of the republic. Clement 
YII. directed the building of the J^br- 
tezza da Basso, on the N. side, for the 
express purpose of maintaining the city 
in obedience to his nephews, the bace- 
bom Alessandro and Ippolito. An- 
tonio di San Qallo was &Le architect, 
Michael Angelo, who was apphed to to 
construct this menace on ms country's 
Uberties, having sternly refused to lend 
his aid ; it was oouipleted in a very 
short time (1535). The Medici were 
strongly advised to erect this stronghold 
by Fihppo Strozzi, who here expired, 
caught in the toils of the net he had 
woven. (See Palazzo Strozzi,) There 
is nothing remarkable in the interior 
of the fortress, excepting some ancient 
cannon, and the chapel of Santa Bar- 
bara, with a picture of the patron saint 
by Allori, and the inscribed names of 
the Tuscans who fell in the campaigns 
of 1848 and 1849, which originuly 
stood in the ch. of Santa Croce, from 
which the inscription was reiiu)ved, it 
was supposed at the instigation of 
Austria. The Fortezza da Basso is 
one of the early specimens of regular 
polygonal fortification. 

The fortress of .Belvedere, on the S. 
side of the city, corresponds with the 
Fortezza da Basso on the K. It 
stands upon the hill of San Giorgio, 
adjoining the gate of that name, and 
commands a noble view of the city, 
which it could batter down and de- 
stroy. It was built in 1590, by order 
of Ferdinand I., BuontalenH being the 
architect. In the centre is a small 
but not inelega&t Palace. Beneath are 
the vaults intended to contain the 
treasures of the Medicean Grand 
Dukes. 
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BBIDaES. 

The portion of the rirer within the 
^ity is crossed by four bridges, all of 
which at various times have suffered 
jBOore or less from the river's fury. 
'The Amo, generally so placid and low, 
iu9 fed by mountain torrents : and occa- 
.«ioually swells in the course of a few 
l^ours to a most extraordinary height, 
inundating the adjacent parts of the 
dty, and bearing down all obstacles 
before it. 

The FoiUe alle Qratiey or di Muba- 
cowte^ the furthermost to the E., was 
^rst built by Lofo^ the &ther of Ar- 
noifOf under the direction of Messer 
Mub(teoniej a Milanese, who filled the 
office of Podesta in 1235. He himself 
laid the first stone, and cast in the first 
bushel of lime. It is to this Messer 
JRubacoiUe, who was a great improver, 
that Florence owes its present poly- 
gonal flagstone pavement, brick having 
been the material previously employed. 
This bridge has undergone £^uent 
repairs. It was exceedingly damaged 
by the great flood of 1557. The 
building offers nothing remarkable ; 
it commands lovely views of the countiy 
up the river. There are small houses, 
built in pairs, upon the piers oi this 
bridge, in one of which MenziTd the 
poet was bom (1646). 

The PotUe VeccMo, said to be built 
on Etruscan piers, but probably not 
earlier than 1080, was entirely carried 
away by a flood in 1177, and again in 
1333. After the second destruction 
it was rdbuilt by Taddeo Gaddi. lake 
the JUdUo^ it is a street of shops, ap- 
propriated, with few exceptions, to 
jewellers, goldsmiths, and other workers 
in metal ; according to tradition, Mcuo 
Fw^guerra practised his art here. 
Above these shops runs a gallery lead- 
ing from the Palazzo Pitti to the 
GaUeria degli Uffizi and Palazzo Yec- 
chio. 



Tonte di Sfa, Trinity, — ^Before the \ 



erection of the present structure the 
bridges which occupied this site had 
been frequently swept away and in- 
jured by the floods of the Arno. That 
immediately preceding the present 
bridge had been built in 1274, on the 
ruins of one erected in 1252. In 
1847 this underwent very extensive 
repairs, but an extraordinary flood on 
the 13th of Sept 1557, entirely de- 
stroyed it, overthrowing at the same 
time two of the arches of the Ponte alia 
Carraja. Bartolommeo A mmanati, then 
architect to the G-rand Duke Coeimo I., 
was appointed to rebuild it. B^gon 
on the 1st March, 1566, it was finished 
in 1569. The design has always been 
considered a very bold one for the 
ag^. The length of the bridge is 323 ft. 
^&b height of the lower edge of the 
keystone of the centre arch above the 
bed of the river is 28^ ft. The centre 
arch was designed to have a span 
of 50 bracda = 95 ft. 9 inch., each 
of the side arches 45 braccia = 86 
ft. 2 inch., and the arches are remark- 
able for the flatness of the curve. 
In order to give the freest ^ssible 

Sassage to tiie water in time of 
oods, without increasing the ascent 
of the roadway, the rise of the arch is 
only \ih of the span. But to counter- 
act the effect of such extreme flatness 
the arches are slightly pointed. Each 
arch is composed of two quarters of 
an oval: and each quarter, or half 
each arch, is described from three 
centres. These curves meet at a very 
obtuse angle at the crown of the arch ; 
the point, or cusp, being concealed by 
the marble shields placed over the 
centre of each afch. The angle is 
easily seen when passing under the 
bridge in a boat. The bridge has the 
defect which wafi general before the 
davs of Perronet, that of the piers 
being disproportionately large. It was 
for some time considered insecure, in- 
somuch that at the beginning of the 
last centy. no carriages were allowed 
to cross it ; but this restriction has been 
removed without dasv^^ \/2> '•^c^ft ^s&sr*fc. 
At the MiaNea «sft ^\a.^.x«» -cwg^scJCxs^ 
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by Taddeo Lcmdim; but tb.ey are more 
' raliiablefor their general effect than for 
their individual merit. 

Ponte alia Carrara. This, the most 
westerly of the bridges, was second 
in point of antiquity, haying been first 
erected in 1218, when it was caUed 
the Ponte NuoeOy in contradistinction 
to the Ponte Vecchio. Lapo was the 
architect, and he built it of wood, but 
it was swept away by a flood in 1269. 
It was next constructed of timber 
upon stone piers. The usage of old 
tune at Florence was to welcome May- 
day by shows and pageant«, prepared 
by ihe citizens of the several quarters 
and districts, each vying with each, 
both for invention and splendour. 
Now in 1304, the merry companies, 
'*brigata de' Solazzi," of the Borgo 
Saa* Priano, gave notice that who- 
ever wished to hear news of the other 
w<»rld should come to the Ponte alia 
Carrafa upon May-day morning. The 
show itself was exhibited upon the 
river, upon which were moored va- 
rious rafts and barges, supporting (as 
it should seem, upon a sct^old) a re- 
presentation of the infernal regions. 
They were peopled by mummers, some 
disguised ae deuKma, others figuring 
as condemned souls, all rushing to and 
fro midst flames and torments, and 
uttering the most terrific yells and 
cries. This strange spectacle drew 
enormous crowds, greater than the 
bridge could bear. The timbers gate 
way beneath the weight, and numbers 
of the spectators were either drowned 
or suffocated, or dreadfully maimed 
and injured; and thus, says Yillani, 
did the joke prove earnest ; for so 
many were sent to the other world, 
that there was hardly a fSeunily in Flo- 
rence which had not lost a relative by 
the calamity. In 1804 the bridge 
was first bmlt throughout with stone, 
and, having been entirely destroyed 
by a flood in 1833, it was rebuilt in 
its present form. Frci Giovanni da 
Cinf^gpf 28 eaid to have been the archi- 
/eet. Two archcB were earned away 
/o 1557; when it was restored to the 



state in which it still remains, by Am^ 
manati. 

Beyond the Ponte aUe Qraxie on the 
one side of the city, and the Poaie 
alia Carrafa on the other, are two 
suspension -bridges, the Pomte 8am 
Ferdinando and the Ponte Shta Tjaar 
poldo, completed in 1887 by a French 
engineer. That above the Fonts site 
0razie was carried away by the great 
flood of November 1844. It was 
restored in 1853. The other bridge, 
which is at the beginning of the Cascine, 
and communicates with the suburb and 
gate of S. Frediano, like most of the 
suspension bridges on the Continent, 
is supported by iron-wire cables, and is 
under certain severe restrictions as to 
the amount and speed of traffic passing 
over it. 



Chitbches. 

The Duomo or Cathedral, Santa 
Maria del Fiore, anciently Santa JRe- 
parata. — The Florentines had, at an 
early period, according to Villani, de- 
termined to erect in their city a monu- 
ment which should surpass aU that had 
preceded it ; and in 1298 Amolfo di 
Cambio da Colle, to whom they had by 
a decree in 1294 confided the execu- 
tion, had so prepared his plans that 
its foundations were laid on the day 
of the feast of the Nativity, 1298, and 
the name of Santa Maria del Fiore was 
then given to it. Amolfo' s design, 
which was afterwards modified by the 
change introduced by Brunelleschi in 
raising the cupola, may be seen on 
Memmfs fresco in the Capella de* 
Spagnuoli in the cloister of Santa Ma- 
ria Novella. This edifice, though com- 
menced long before the revival of art, 
seems to have been conceived by its 
architect in an original style, forming 
as it were a mean between the pointed 
and ancient. It \a, tViBtefore^ one of 
particular mtetest m t\kft \iMXwr5 qI 
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architecture, where we find a prepara- 
tion for changing the style then preva- 
lent into one sanctioned bj the princi- 
ples of ancient art ; and it is certain 
Hmt it gave the idea for the grandest 
ononument of modem architecture ~ 
the Temple of St. Peter's, and the 
gi^ntic dome that covers that un- 
equalled edifice. The outer walls are 
almost entirely cased with marble. The 
whole length of it is 500 ft. ; from the 
pavement to the summit of the cross 
is 387 ft. ; the united transepts are 
nearly 806 ft. long ; the width of the 
nave and usles 128 ft. ; the height of 
the nave 153 ft., and that of the side 
aisles 96i ft. The nave was intended 
by Amolfo to consist of five arches ; but 
as the families of the Falconieri and 
the Bischieri refttsed to give up some 
buildings on the E. required for the 
choir, he was compelled to diminish its 
length so as to include only four. 

Between the period of the beginning 
of the edifice and that in which its 
completion was intrusted to Brunel- 
leschi, many architects of great talent 
were employed in canring on the 
works : among whom we nnd the names 
of GHoUo ; Taddeo Quddi ; Andrea 
OrgagtM^B.ma3i of extraordinary powers, 
as his loggia in the Piazza G-ran Duca 
amply testifies ; and MUppo di Lorenzo. 

Amolfo died in 1310, and the work 
stopped imtil GHotto was requested to 
continue it in 1381, with an order that he 
should remain as a resident in Florence 
to insure its progress. He erected the 
campanile and the facade of the cathe- 
dral, which he carried up two-thirds of 
its height, and upon which he bestowed 
his utmost care. This fagade sub- 
sisted tiU the 16th centy., having been 
adorned with statues by the best masters, 
including Donatello, when in 1558 it 
was desiroyed by the Proveditore, Be- 
nedetto Uguccione, for the purpose, as 
he professed, of re-erecting it in the 
then modem slyle ; and so eager was 
he to effect the demolition, that, instead 
of detaching the precious marbles, 
which might have been employed again, 
the facing was plucked off so rudely and 
baatily that, according to a contem- 



porary, not a slab or a column was left 
entire. OtoUo'B facade appears in the 
background of a lunette in the outer 
cloister of the convent of S. Marco. In 
1686 another facade was begun; but the 
works were suspended, and have so re- 
mained to the present time ; the slight 
architectural ornaments are now nearly 
effaced,whichwere painted upon thewall 
in 1688 by JErcole Chraziam and Bar- 
tolommeo Veronese. After the death 
of CHotto the works proceeded slowly, 
under different artists, including those 
before mentioned, until 1420, when it 
was determined to employ FUippo di 
Ser Brunelleechi to complete the cupola. 
Brunelleschiwas bom in 1377 : his &ther 
Lippo Lippi was a notary of Florence. 
Though skilful as a sculptor, he had 
many rivals, and became desirous of 
devoting himself to architecture. In 
company with Bonatello he visited 
Rome, and appHed himself with ar- 
domr to the study of the ruins of the 
Eternal City. It was there that he 
silently began to meditate upon the 
scheme of uniting by a grand cupola the 
four naves of the Duomo at Florence ; a 
project which until his time was con- 
sidered almost impossible. Having 
qualified himself, by anxious study at 
Bome, for the work he sought, he re- 
turned to Florence in 1407. In tliis 
year the citizens convoked an assembly 
of architects and engineers to deliberate 
on some plan for finishing the Duomo. 
To this assembly BruneUeschi was in- 
vited, and gave his advice for raising 
the drum base or attic story upon 
which the cupola should be placed. 
It was not, however, tiU 1420 that the 
work was resumed in earnest. In that 
year, at a meeting composed of the 
principal, master-builders, not only of 
Tuscany and Lombardy, but from be- 
yond the Alps, Biniaelleschi detailed 
the plan by which he eventually com- 
pleted the cupola. But the space to 
be covered was so much greater than 
any vaulting of the kind hitherto at- 
tempted, that the citizens who formed 
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argued until the discussion grew so 
warm that the "donzelli," or ushers, 
by order of the committee, lifted him 
off his legs, and carried him out of 
the room. He, however, persevered, 
and the completion of the work was 
ultimately intrusted to him. He was, 
however, thwarted by the jealousies 
of rivals, and Lorenzo Ghiberti was 
assigned as a colleague, whose inca- 
pacity for such a task Brunelleschi 
soon made manifest. Before his death 
in 1446 he had the satisfitction of see- 
ing the cupola finished, with the ex- 
ception of the outer coating of the drum 
under it ; for the decoration of which, 
as well as for the lantern with which 
he proposed to crown the edifice, he 
left designs, which, however, were lost. 
This cupola is octagonal, and is 138 
ft. 6 in. in diameter, and from the cor- 
nice of the drum to the eye of the 
dome the height is 133 ft. 3 in. Before 
it nothing had appeared with which 
it could be placed in comparison. 
The domes of St. Mark at Venice and 
of the cathedral of Pisa are far below it 
in grandeur and simpHcity of construc- 
tion. It served as a model to Michael 
Angelo for that of St. Peter. His 
admiration of it was so great that he 
used to say, " Come te non voglio, 
meglio di te non posso." The cupola 
is the largest dome in the world ; for 
though the summit of the cross of St. 
Peter's is at a greater distance from the 
groimd than the summit of the cross 
on the cathedral of Florence (in conse- 
quence of the large dimensions of the 
whole building), yet, dome sepamtely 
compared with dome, that of Brunel- 
leschi is the higher. The Florentine 
dome has also a greater circumference. 
It is, too, the first cupola that was ever 
raised upon what is technically called 
a drum; and the first double dome that 
ever was built. It exceeds in elevation 
what Amolfo had designed; for, ac- 
cording to the original plan, the dome 
was to have sprung immediately from 
the arches and piers, on which, in tact, 
it reate. But Brunelleschi carried up 
p^pendioular walla, in the shape of an 
octagon, to a certain height, and, placing 



the dome upon these walls, secured 
for it the elevation which he desired. 

The finest view of the exterior is ob- 
tained from the S.E. Here the pro« 
portions of the dome, rising frooi 
amidst the smaller cupoUs by which ii 
is surrounded, can best be i^piedatfltL 
The traveller should, instead of^ or b«« 
sides, going up the campanile, aaooiid 
the dome ; Ist, because it is higher, 
and the view towards Fiesole is no^ 
interrupted by the dome itself, as it is 
from the campanile; 2ndly, because th£ 
architecture of the double covering or 
shell is thereby seeiv; andSrdly, becMise 
no correct idea of its si^ can be formed 
without doing so. 

Over the first door on the K. side 
are statues attributed to Jcusopo della 
Quercia; over the second, encircled 
by rich GK>thio work, is an Assump* 
tion, called La Mandorla^ or the 
almond, from the shape of the compart- 
ment in which it is placed, by Nantu 
<r AnUon di Banco, Beneath are two 
small statues by Donatello, and in 
the lunette is an Annunciation in mo* 
saic, by Bom. Ghirlandafo. On the 
S. side the Madonna over the door 
nearest to the campanile tower is attri- 
buted to NicooU} Areiino, and that 
over the door more towards the E. to 
Gfiovanni PUano. 

The interior of the cathedral is rather 
dark, owing to the smallness of the win- 
dows, the nch colours of the beautiful 
stained glass with which they are filled, 
and the sombre colour of the stone 
(jnetra serena) with which it is built. 
The impression of size is enhanced by the 
proportions of the four arches, which 
stretch along the whole length of the 
nave. These arches are all pointed, hav- 
ing laree keystones, upon which the ar- 
morial bearings of Florence, of the Pope, 
and of the Guelphs, and Ghibellines 
are sculptured. The whole design is 
characterised by grandeur and simpli- 
city. The pavement, in various coloured 
marbles, adds to the magnificence of the 
structure. 

The stained glass of the windows is 
said to have b^ executed at Lubeck, 
by a 'FlorentAXke «!i^\i^ DometM«o IaVv 
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da G^ambcun, 1434, who, in a coeyal 
entry in the book of the works, is 
styled the ereatest master in this art 
in the worla : the designs of the greater 
part of them are attributed to Ghi- 
ierti and D<mateUo, The mosaic over 
the principal door, representing the 
eoronation of the Virgin, is by Q-ctddo 
Oaddi. 

. Above the side-door, to the 1. or N. 
of the principal entrance, is the monu- 
mental fresco painting of Sir John 
Hawkswood. The name of this cele- 
brated knight is with some difficulty 
discovered in its Italian versions, — sudk 
as Oiovanni Aucobedd<i, Falcon* del 
JBosco, Oiovanni Acuto or AcuUts, the 
last being here adopted in the inscrip- 
tion to his memory. 

Sir John was the son of a tanner, one 
GKlbert Hawkswood, and bom at Sible- 
Hedingham, in the county of Essex. 

" He was first bound," says Fuller, 
** to a tailor in the city of London ; 
but soon turned his needle into a 
sword, and his thimble into a shield, 
being pressed in the service of King 
Edward III. for his French wars, who 
rewarded his valour with knighthood. 

Great the gratitude of the 

State of Florence to this their general 
Hawkwood, who, in testimony of his 
surpassing valour and singular faithful 
service to their State, loomed him 
with the statue of a man of arms, and 
sumptuous monument, wherein his 
ashes remain honoured at this present 
day. Well it is that monument doth 
remain : seeing his cenotaph, or hono- 
rary tomb, which sometime stood in 
the parish-church of Sible-Hedingham 
(arched over, and in allusion to his 
name, be-rebussed with hawks flying 
into a wood), is now ^quite flown away 
and abolished." 

" Hawkwood appears to me the first 
real general of modem times ; the ear- 
liest master, however imperfect, in the 
science of Turenne and Wellington. 
Every contemporary Italian historian 
speaks with admiration of his skilful 
tactics in battle, his stratagems, his 
well-conducted retreats. Praise of this 
description is hardly beatowed, cer- 



tainly not so continually, on any former 
captain." — HaUam. 

besides bestowing this monument, 
the republic inten«d Hawkswood at 
the expense of the state, and all the 
noble citizens of Florence came to at- 
tend the funeral pomp. By a decree 
of the Signoria, Paolo Uccelli was em- 
ployed to paint this memoriaL 

The pendant to Sir John is another 
equestrian and monumental portrait, 
of the same size and nearly in the 
same style, painted by Andrea del 
Castagno. It was likewise placed by 
the republic to commemorate another 
hired general, Nioolo Mauruzzo da To- 
lentino, who, taken prisoner by the 
army of Milan, died in captivity 
(1434). These two frescoes have been 
lately moved from the N. wall to the 
W. end of the church. 

On the wall on the rt. hand on en- 
tering, that is, in the S. aisle, is the 
monument of BruneUeschi. He was 
buried at the expense of the republic. 
His bust, a portrait, is by his disciple 
Buggiano, To GhioUo, whose monu- 
ment is a little further on, the same 
tribute of respect was paid; but his 
bust, by Benedetto di Mafano, was 
placed, long afterwards, at the expense 
of Lorenzo de' Medici. The epitaph 
beneath is by PoUtian. Further on, and 
before reaching the S. entrance to the 
cathedral, is the monument of Marsiho 
Ficino, the great restorer of Platonic 
philosophy, who also received the tri- 
bute of a public funeral. The bust 
of Ficino is by Ferrucci. Over the S. 
door is the tomb, with a seated figure, 
by Andrea Pieano, of Antonio d'Orso, 
Bishop of Florence, who, when the city 
was besieged by the Emperor Henry 
yiL, manned the walls with the canons 
of the cathedral, whom in full armoiu* 
he led against the enemy. 

The interior of the cupola is painted 
fr>om designs of Vasari, and b^un by 
him in 1572, but finished, after his 
death, by F. Zucohero, The frescoes 
represent Paradise, Prophets, Angels, 
Saints, the GUt oC \.\sa ^0«^ %sgss«is.^ 
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figures are bold and gigantic. When 
first exposed, they excited universal 
disappointment : and Lasca, who made 
them the subject of one of his bur- 
lesque madrigals, declares that the Flo- 
rentines will never rest till they are 
whitewashed :— 

" Georgin' G«orKin', debb' essere incolpato, 
Geoigin' fece il peccato. 
I'resttntaoaamente il primo e stato 
La cupola a dipingere. 
E il popol' Fiorentino 
Non Hira mai di lamentani stanco, 
So force un dl, non se le da il bianco." 

The choir and the high altar are 
placed beneath the dome. This posi- 
tion has the advantage of adding a 
meaning to the latter. The choir is 
upon the plan of one previously erected 
by Amolfo, but was renewed in its 
present form from the designs of £ac- 
cio cPAgnolo (1547-1668). It con- 
sists of an octagon basement or dado, 
adorned with good bas-reUefs, by Bac- 
do BandinelU, and some, of scarcely 
inferior merit, by his disciple, Gfiooanm 
deW Opera. The groups of the dead 
Christ, and of the Alxnighty blessing 
his people, over the high altar, are also 
by BandmeUi, 

Behind the high altar is a Fietd or 
group of the Virgin, another Mary, 
and Nioodemus entombing the body of 
our Lord, left unfinished, by Michael 
Angeloy who is said to have worked at 
this group during the later years of his 
life, intending to have it placed upon 
his tomb. The inscription beneath 
states that it was the Postremwn 
Opus of the great sculptor, who did 
not complete it in consequence of a de- 
fect in the marble. 

Over the door of the Ancient Sa- 
eristifi which is between the S. tran- 
sit and the tribune at the E. end, is 
the Ascension, in terra-cotta, by Luea 
deUa Robliay and above are bas-reliefs 
by Donatello. It was in this sacristy 
that Lorenzo de^ Medici took refuge 
when he escaped the daggers of the 
Fazzi. 

TAe tribune or apse consists of 5 

ohapeJs; in the central one, and under 

t^e altar, Js the bronze shrine of San 



Zanobio, by Ohiberti. The principal 
compartment represents the mirade 
said to have been worked by the 
intercession of the Saint, the Kesusoi* 
tation of a dead Child. In the aide 
chapels are statues of St. John, by 
Benedetto da Bovezzano ; of St. Feter, 
by Bcuicio BandinelUy when young j 
and of St. Luke, by Nanni di jBaneo.' - 

The sacristy between the tribune and 
the N. transept is called the 8agreaUA 
delle Misse, The bronze door and the 
terra-cotta bas-relief over it are by Luoa 
delta Bobbia: the latt^ is the first work 
executed by him in this materiaL The 
figures in marble of Children on the 
Lavatory are by Buggiafho, The fineae 
of children, surrounded by flowers and 
fruit, is by Donatello, 

The pavement of the centre of tlie 
N. transept contains a small circular 
tablet of marble, enclosing another 
smaller piece placed eccentrically. The 
latter, together with a plate of brass 
fixed in the lantern of the cupola, and 
pierced to admit a ray of the sun, 
constitute the gnomon constructed by 
P<tolo ToscaneUi (died 1482), a mathe- 
matician of eminence. It has been 
improved by Father Ximenes, by the 
addition of a graduated metal plate. 
One of the purposes for which it was 
intended was to observe the change 
which takes place in the obliquity of 
the ecUptic, or the sun*s position at 
the solstices. It has also served to 
show that there has been no sinking or 
settlement in the piers that support 
the cupola for the last 4 centuries. 
Bound the N. transept, used as the 
choir in winter, are chapels, in which 
are 2 memorials in fresco, to Luigi 
Marsili and Bishop Fiero Corsini (oo. 
1405). 

Near the door in the N. aisle, 
nearest the choir, is the portrait of 
Dante, by Domenico di MicheUmo, a 
pupil of Fra Angelico*s, placed here by 
a decree of the repubUc in 1465. The 
poet is represented with the features 
and costume of the generally adopted 
idea of Dante, famiharised to us by 
Flaxmaxi^ s dea\|^a. On the left of the 
spectator «r© "fieW «n^'£\»^OT3 ^ «asSin 
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in the centre, Paradise, in small groups ; 
<tti the it. is Florence enclosed iprithin 
ito tnrreted circle of walls; the inscrip- 
tton in Latin verses under it is by 
foHtiaa (1490). 

f ^Orer the side door, near the picture 
p£: Dante, is a marble tomb, oma- 
|i|Bnted with a cross between two eagles, 
l^radition gives it to Conrad, the son 
Bind rival of the Emperor Heniy lY. ; 
hui history rather negatives this. — 
The painted wooden sarcophagus over 
the next door in this aisle is also 
problematicaL It is supposed to con- 
tain the remains of Don Pedro di 
Toledo, a Viceroy of Naples. — ^Beyond 
Is the monument to Antonio Squarcia 
liupi, a celebrated organist, erected by 
Lorenzo de* Medici; his bust is by 
S. da Mcyano; and near it, in a situ- 
ation corresponding to that occupied 
by the monument to Giotto in the S. 
aisle, is the inscription put up by the 
municipality of Florence in 18^ to 
Amolfo di Cambio, siurmounted by his 
bust. 

The Campcmile^ or bell-towCT, was 
designed by CHotto, and b^un by him 
in 1334, pursuant to a decree com- 
manding him to construct an edifice 
which in height and in richness of work- 
manship should surpass tfny structure 
raised by the Ghreeks or Bomans in the 
moat palmy periods of their power. 
It is a tower, square on the plan, 
rising in the same dimensions to the 
height of 27&f ft. £n^. Taddeo Gaddi, 
who had the direction of the works 
after the death of Giotto, considered 
tbmt it would be better to omit the 
voire, which, according to the design 
oi Giotto, was to l^ve risen from 
the summit to a height of 50 braccia, 
i.e. 95f ft. It contains only four 
ttories, of which the tallest are the 
basement and the topmost ones. The 
architecture is Itanan -Gothic. On 
the basement stoiy are two ranges of 
tablets, all from the designs of OiottOy 
and executed by him, by Andrea Fitano, 
and Luca deUaMobbia. Hie following 
are the subjects : — ^The lower ranse of 
leUefa represent the progress ^t the 



civilisation of man. Commencing on 
the W. side, at the end nearest the 
ducmio, and proceeding to the rt. hand 
round the tower, the subjects of the 
lower range are : 1 and 2. Creation of 
Adam and Eve. 3. Their first labour. 

4. Jabal, ** the father of such as dwell 
in tents, and of such as have cattle." 

5. JubaJ, "the fietther of all such as 
handle the harp and organ." 6. Tubal- 
Cain, " the instructor of every artificer 
in brass and iron." 7. Noah's disco- 
very of wine. S. side. — 1. Early reli- 
gion, Sabianism, or the worship of the 
host of heaven. 2. House-building. 
3. The woman provides the house wiui 
earthen vessels. 4. Man taming the 
Horse. 5. Woman at the loom. 6. 
Legislation. 7. Dsedalus, as the repre- 
sentative of exploring and emigration. 
E. side. — 1. ^vention of navigation. 
2. Hercules and Antaeus, symboucal of 
War. 3. Agriculture. 4. Use of the 
Horse as a beut of draught. 5. Archi- 
tecture. N. side. — ^The seven liberal 
Arts and Sciences. 1. Phidias, Sculp- 
ture. 2. Apelles, Painting. 3. Do- 
natns. Grammar. 4. Orpheus, Poetry. 
5. Plato and Aristotle, Philosophy. 6. 
Ptolemy, Astronomy. 7. An old man 
with musical instruments. Upper range. 
W. side. — ^The seven cardinal virtues. 
S. side. — The seven works of men^. 
E. side. — The seven beatitudes (?). N. 
side. — ^The seven Sacraments, or rather 
six, for instead of Penance there is a 
Madonna and Child. Over the door 
is the Transfiguration, by Andrea Pi' 
sano. These reliefe are curious, and of 
beautiful workmanship; but some of 
them are explained by conjecture only. 
Above the two ranges of reliefs are 
sixteen statues larger than life, four on 
each side. On the W. side are the four 
Evangelists, three of them by Dona- 
tello. The two centre figures are por- 
traits oi Francesco Soderini, his palron, 
and Barduccio Cherichini, one of his 
most intimate friends. The latter is 
the &mouB Zuecone, or Baldpate, 
which, it is said, the u^st prefen%d to 
all his otbee -^lOtV*. ^'-"PaitVauC «»-- 
olBained.\^) %a "Vwa ^«* ^^Js«^ '^•^^ ^^^»» 
ofttiecYiM»\V.oV^'B^xBsJ«^'a«v«* ^^^>^ 
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tello worked confitria} and the ezcla- 
mation was a burst by which the work 
and the master were equally charac- 
terised. The statue next the S. side 
is by Oio. de* Mossi. On the S. side 
are the statues of four Prophets : 
three by Andrea Pisano, the fourth 
by OiotHno (?) On the E. side 
are four saints, the two statues in 
the middle are by Donatello, the two 
on the outside hj Niccolo Aretino. 
On the K. side are four Sibyls, the 
first three to the eastward by Luca 
deJla Mobbia ; the fourth by Nanni di 
Bartolo. 

Within, the stories form finely vaulted 
diambers. The staircase, consisting of 
4)14 steps, can be easily ascended. On 
the summit may be seen four great 
piers, upon which was to have rested 
the spire. The cost of this tower 
was enormous : it is calculated in the 
books of the Duomo that the average 
cost of each cubic braccia (7^ cub. ft!), 
including the apertures, was 1000 flo- 
lins. The particulars are collected from 
coeval authorities ; yet their amount is 
rather startUng. There are 6 fine bells, 
the largest, named La Santa Beparata, 
bears t£e Medici arms. 

Two good statues, by Pampalom, 
have recently been erected oa the S. 
side of the Piazza, in honour of the 
architects of the DuomO) Amolfo and 
BrunelleschL They are among the best 
productions of modem Italian art. The 
conception of BruneUeschi is good ; on 
his knee is the plan of the Cupola, 
and he is looking up at it realised. 
Kear these statues is the 8€uto di DoMte, 
a slab of marble let into the pavement, 
thus inscribed, where formmy stood a 
stone seat on which Dante used to sit 
and contemplate the cathedraL 

The BaUigterio di San Cfiavanni, — 
The Baptistery itself is in form an octa- 
gon, supporting a cupola and lantern. 
Tlie outer wall, of black and white 
marble, is a coating erected in 1288-93, 
by Arnolfo. The structure which this 
oaating coven was supposed by the early 
■^orentinea to hare been the tempb of 
^eir ttUebur deity Man. Within, the 



16 splendid Oonnthian and composite 
columns, chiefly of grey granite, un- 
questionably ancient, surmounted by a 
range of Ionic pilasters enclosing a 
gallery, as weU as the general ammge- 
ment of the structure, give some coun- 
tenance to the opinion of its Bonuui 
origin. On the other hand, the iite- 
gular employment of the Boman orden; 
and the fragments of a reversed in^ 
scription, may be considered as proo& 
that it was raised in a barbarous age; 
and the Tuscan archsologists seem in- 
clined to consider it not older than the 
6th centy. It seems dear that it was 
a finished building in 725, and it u 
evident that, whenever it was built, the 
architect must have had the Pantheon 
in his mind, so strong is the general 
resemblance between the two buildings. 
The centre of the dome in its original 
state was open to the sky, the lantern 
having been erected in 1550. Originally, 
this building was not the baptistery, 
but the cathedral. It stood without 
the waUs ; but in those times it was not 
unusual for cathedrals to be so placed. 
When the cathedral was built St. 
John's became the Baptistery. At 
the beginning of the '13th centy. the 
western door was closed up, and the 
tribune for the high altar erected. 
Up to 1298 it was surrounded with 
graves, which are spoken of by Boc* 
caccio; but in that year the ground 
around it was paved, and, owing to the 
accumulation of earth, the basement 
upon which it stood was concealed. 

At each side of the eastern gate it 
a dark and shattered shaft of porph^.. 
It is said that, when the Fknentaet 
(1117) assisted the Pisans by guardiag 
their oi^ during the ezpedUaon whiak 
achievea the conquest of Majoiraa, tiiey 
were offered their choice betvMBtiwo 
of the trophies won in the island, cer* 
tain bronze gates, or two spkndid 
columns of porphyry. The Utter being 
selected, they were dufy transmitted le 
Florence, covered with scariet doth: 
but, when the drapery was removed, 
they had lost all their beautv, for Uie 
rival republiicana had s^t^uily passed 
the gii^ ihiouf^ ^^ ^x^ ^'Nae&»^ vk 
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it is said, arose the proverb, ^J^- 
remtim cieehiy JPitani tradUori" They 
are now endrled and kept4ogetiier by 
iron bands : tor the Piazza being en- 
taxaltj filled with water during a violent 
inundation in 1424, the oolumns were 
undermined and broken by the fidl. 

^Tbo chief ornaments of the bap- 
tistery, — those to which it owes its re- 
putation, — are the three bronze doors, 
ezeeuted, one by Andrea Pisimo^ and 
the two others by QhiberH^ which latter 
were declared by Michael Angelo worthy 
of being the gates of Paradise. 

The gate executed by JMdrea Pitamo 
is the one towards the S. It was com- 
pleted in 1330, as appears by an inscrip- 
tion which yet remains. Oiotto, as we 
are told by Yasari, gave the designs. 
Later authorities have doubted this; 
yet the figures, particularly the iJlegori- 
oal figures of virtues in the lower oom- 
pcKrtaaents, — ^are Oiottesque in concep- 
tion and in dedgn. Above are the 
principal events in the life of St. John. 
** These compositions have a Gk>thic 
and simple grandeur." — Flaxman. 
When this gate was fixed and exhi- 
bited, the event was celebrated through- 
out all Tuscaliy as a festival 

The northern and eastern gates were 
added (1400-1424) at the expense of 
the guild of mezishants. The work 
was thrown open to competition, and 
Gkiberii, £'runelle9ch% DonateUo, Ja- 
topo delta Querciaf Niccolo WArezzo^ 
JF^roHoeseo Valdambrina, and Sinume 
da CoUe all strove for the prize. In 
the casting and execution of the N. 
gate, GMbertiy who is said to have 
been onty 20 years of a^ When he 
began his work, was assisted by his 
&&apf Bartoloccio, and by nine other 
artists, all of whose names are pre- 
aerved in the annals of the wardens of 
tiie baplistery. Upon this gate are 
ckiipliyed the principal events of the 
siinistry of our Lend. The third, or 
•astern gate, and the most beautifU, 
represents in the compartments the 
Jeading events of the Old Testament, 
whilst the firamework is filled with 
statues and busts of patiiavohs, saints, 
Mnd prophets of the Jewish dispenia- 



tion, in bas-relief. The statues of 
Miriam and Judith are to be distin- 
guished. Elegance of design is espe> 
cially remarkable in the recumbent 
figures at the lower portion of the 
door. Flaxman observes as to these 
gates, "The criticism of Sir J. Rey- 
nolds was one indisputable proof of 
that great man's judgment in the sister 
arts. His observation amounted to 
this, — that Ghiberti's landscape and 
bmldings occupied so large a portion 
of the compartments, that the figures 
remained but secondary objects, entirely 
contrary to the principle of the an- 
cients." — Lect, X, "It is not pretended 
that these relie& are free from feults. 
Their chief imperfection arises out of the 
undefined notions which then existed 
of the true principles that respectively 
eovem, or should govern, composition 
m painting and sculpture. It is ob- 
viously out of the province of the latter 
art (^mich is confined to representing 
objects by defined forms alone) to 
attempt perspective appearances and 
efibcts which can only be truly and 
correctly given by aid of colour, or by 
the skilful distribution of light and 
shadow. In the work under oonsidera* 
tion this principle is invaded. Objects 
are representect in various planes, and 
those which should be subordinate are, 
in consequence of the necessary relief 
given to them in order to define their 
forms, forced upon the attention, or 
cast shadows to the injury of more im- 
portant features in the design. The 
number of small parts and a too great 
minuteness of detail are also defects in 
this remarkable work, and deprive it of 
that breadth of effect which is so ad- 
mirable a quality in art." — Westmacoti 
jun, A.R^, The borderixigs of flowers 
and animals in low relief which sur- 
round the S. and E. gates are very 
beautiful. 

The design oi the E. sate was sug- 
gested, and the subjects chosen, by the 
celebrated Leonardo Bruni, sumamed 
Aretino from his birthplace, in a letter 
addressed to the ooTaxnxS;.tft^ \f&^^Ct!«s«N. 
t\ie aacT%»wECft«i\\. o'i ^Qo» '«<s^^«^^"''s^'' 
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the necessity that the artists should be 
well informed in the histories of the 
subjects, so as to represent them with 
accuracy. 

The sums paid to Ohiberti and his 
assistants for the two gates amounted 
to 30,798 florins, a sum which shows 
the exceedingly high standard by which 
such proficiency was measured. Groups, 
also of bronze, adorn the frontispieces 
of the three portals, all of merit. Over 
the S. door is the Decollation of St. 
John, by Vmcenzio Damti; over the 
eastern door is the Baptism in the Jor- 
dan, by Andrea da Sansotfino; and 
over the N. door, St. John preaching 
to a Sadducee and a Pharisee, by Fran- 
cesco Rusticiy but executed, according 
to Yasaii, from a design of Leonardo 
da Vinci. Borghini considers these 
statues as among the best productions 
of modem times. 

Dante speaks of this building, — 
"«w»o hel San^ Oiovanniy" — as if he de- 
lighted in it : though his mischance in 
breaking some part of a baptismal 
font, for the purpose of saving a child 
from drowning, occasioned one of the 
many imjust charges from which he 
suffered during his troubled life. Speak- 
ing of the cavities in which sinners 
gmlty of simony are punished, he com- 
pares them to the fonts, — 

. . . <* nel mio bel San GUovanni, 
Ftitti per luogo de' batteziatori ; 
h* un degli quali, anoor non ^ molt' anni, 
Kupp' io per un che dentro v' annegava : 
E questo sia suggel ch' ogni uomo aganni.'* 

/il^.,xix. 17-21. 

• . . ** In St. Joha'a fiiir fiiue, by me 
bdoved — 
Thoae baaina form'd for water, to baptise ; 
(One of the same I broke aome years ago^ 
To save a drowning child ; be tnia my word 
A seal, the motive of my deed to ahow)." 

Wbioht'i DoMte, 

The portion which he damaged was 
some smaller font or basin conjoined to 
the large one. But the explanations 
are not veir clear, and the great font 
itself was destroyed by Francesco de* 
Medici, upon the occasion of the bap- 
idamofhia son Philip (1577), greatly to 
^Ae dupJeasure of the Florentmee^ who 
'^rried awaj, as reHea, the fragments 



of marble and mortar. The present 
one was erected in 1658, but it seems 
to be of an earlier period, and has been 
attributed to Andrea Pisano. 

The cupola is covered viith monaitfw, 
some by a Greek, Apollonmt; others )Qf 
Andrea Tafi, Taddeo and Agnolo Cfaddi^ 
Fra Jacopo da Torrita, Domemco Qh im \ 
landaQOy Alesaio Baldovvnetti^ •'MiD'^' 
lAppiy and other Florentine artiitl.^ 
Though executed at different period^/ 
they exhibit nearly the same styl^i 
Perhaps few masses of mosaics ave so^ 
large as those which cover this cupola. 
— ^A gigantic figure of our Lord in the' 
centre, the B>ewards and the Pimishr 
ments of the Just and of the Wicked, 
the Orders and Powers of the Celestial 
Hierarchy, Prophets, Patriarchs, and 
the Bishops of Florence in the lowest 
range of the seven circles, enrich, wh^ 
they darken, the vault above. In tiiede 
frescoes appears the Lucifer of Dante 
with the soul '* che ha maggior pena '* 
half in his mouth. 

Beneath is a varied pavement (1200) 
of a peculiar description of mosaic, 
formed of black and white marble, the 
former let in so as to form t^ 
backgrounds. The patterns are v^ry 
complicated and beautifrd. The site 
of the demolished font in .the centre 
is paved with marble, . and a por- 
tion of the pavement is occupied by a 
very remarkable memorial of ancieirt 
science^ older than the mosaic, and as- 
cribed to Strozzo Stroisei, the great 
astrologer, who died 1048. In the 
centre is the Sun, surrounded by the 
following verse, which may be read 
either way, and does not make much 
sense in any : — 

'* nr OIBO TOBTX SOL CICLOS KT BOTOX IMTK.** 

This is surrounded by a zodiac or- 
namented viith arabesques, also in mo- 
saic. In the centre of the sculptured 
sun is a point ; and it is supposed Uiai 
when the stone was in its original 
position (for it has been moved) the 
rays of the sun shone exactly upon 
that centre at 12 o'clock on Midsum- 
mer-day, on the feast of St. John the 
Baptist. 
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Between tHe S. and E. doors is a 
statue, in wood, of Mary Magdalen, 
hy DonateUoy smaller than life, and 
remarkable from its being unlike the 
ocFMiion conception of the character. 
Tfkd saint is represented as worn down 
l^ penance, with no luxury of dress, 
hmroeauty gone, yet its traces left. 
>: tjRie noble tomb of Baltasare Oossa 
(J6IU1 XXIII., d. 1419) bears the 
l^wpel tiara oyer the armorial shields. 
He was deposed by the council of 
Oonstance (1414), and Ottone Colonna, 
oi* Martm Y., elected in his stead. 
Martin objected to the title of ** Quon- 
dam Papa" here given to his prede- 
oessor, but the Florentines would not 
forget that their countryman htfd been 
Bope, though deposed. The tomb is 
i^ the style of the Senaisscmce. The 
sareophagus stands on a pedestal on 
wfaien are sculptured figures of Faith, 
Hope, and Chwrity ; the two latter by 
Dcmatello, the first by Michelozzi. 

All the baptisms of the city are still 
perfoirmed in this church, according to 
the ancient ritual. The number is 
now about 4200 per annum. From 
1470 to 1490 the average was 2094 
annually ; from 1794 to 1803 it was 
3756. In 1835 it was 3750. It is 
stated that, taking the average of 
months, births are fewest in June, and 
most plentiful in December, February, 
and March, in some measure accoxmted 
for by a greater proportion of the mar- 
riages taking place after Easter. The 
proportion of females to males pre- 
sented for baptism is as 113 to 100. 

The Piazza di San^ Giovanni is, in 
fact, one with that of the duomo. The 
hospital of the Bigallo on the S. side, 
though modernised, shows some fine 
rebiains of a Gothic loggia, which 
fomned the vestibule of the oratory of 
Lft^Misericordia, attributed to Niccolo 
PiBono. The small statues in the front 
faoing the Baptistery are by Andrea 
or Niccolo IHsano. The oratory, now 
used as a depository for government 
papers, contains three statues — one of 
tlie Virgin by Alberto Amoldi (1358) •, 
and, on the step of the altar, many 



figures painted by Domenico Ohir- 
landajo. On the N. side of the Bap- 
tistery is the column of San Zano- 
bio, erected in the 14th century, to 
commemorate a miracle said to have 
taken place upon the translation of his 
relics : a withered trunk of a tree, 
which was touched by his bier, having 
sprouted out in leaves. Several of the 
houses about the duomo, though much 
altered, bear the marks of republican 
antiquity. 

In the Ghiardarohaf near the duomo, 
are preserved several remarkable ob- 
jects of ancient art. — The DosscUe, or 
altar- table of the baptistery (where it is 
only exposed on the feast of St. John 
the Baptist), is of silver, richly ena- 
melled; the frame-work is of delicate 
Gothic workmanship. It was begun 
in 1366, but was not completed till 
after 1477. Q-Mbertiy Orgagna^ BartO' 
lommeo Cenni, Andrea del Verrocchio, 
and Antonio del PoUajuolo were em- 
ployed upon it, and the account- 
books, testifying the payments made 
to them, are still preserved here. The 
dossale, which is about 5 ft. in height 
and 15 in length, is in three divisions. 
In the centre is a fine statue of St. John, 
hy MichelozzidiBartolommeo. Around, 
in compartments, is the history of the 
life of St. John. The tabernacle and 
filigree-work are of great delicacy. In 
the portion executed by Antonio del 
Pollajuolo the countenances are re> 
markable for their expression. The 
figures, of course, exhibit a progress in 
style. This altar-table is omy used on 
the festival of the patron Saint in June. 
— A rich silver crucifix (about 1456), 
by Betto di Francesco Betti, a Floren- 
tine, and Antonio del Pollajuolo. — ^A 
pastoral staff of the same period, with 
the Virgin, St. John, and other figures. 
— A mosaic diptych of Greek workman- 
ship of the 11th century. It had been 
preserved in the Imperial Chapel of 
Constantinople, and was sold to the 
baptistery, towards the end of the 14th 
century, oy a Venetiao. \a.^ ^ '^Ssy^s^^'aw 
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tacuzene. The figures are small, and 
the workmanship is fine and delicate : 
the tesserse of the mosaic are micro- 
scopic, and are so well put together 
as almost to have the effect of minia- 
ture. As far as design is concerned, this 
diptych is one of the finest existing 
specimens of Byzantine art. The setting 
is evidently of much later date than the 
compartments. The Guardaroha also 
contains many early paintings of the 
school of Giotto. 

In the building called the Opera del 
DuomOy behind the tribune of the Ca- 
thedral, are preserved some curious 
specimens of ancient sculpture — a Bo- 
man milliarium from the Yia Cassia of 
the time of Hadrian, some medieval 
bas-reliefs and statues. Here also are 
preserved many documents connected 
with the construction of the CathedraL 

Church of Sawta CrocSy the principal 
church of the Observatine or Black 
Friars in Florence. St. Francis sent 
his earliest colony to this city in 1212, 
who, after some migrations, were located 
in tiiis magnificent building, of ^hich 
the first stone was laid with great 
pomp in 1294). Amolfo was the 
architect. It is 460 ft. long and 134 
ft. wide across the nave and two aisles. 
Almost from its foundation this church 
became the favourite place of interment 
of the Florentines; and it has been 
appropriately designated as the " West- 
minster Abbey " and the " Pantheon " 
of Florence. 

In the front of the church a fiaw 
bases of dark marble mark the begin- 
ning of the fa9ade, which Castilio Qua- 
ratesi, who was not one of those " who 
build a church to Otod and not to 
fame,'* would have completed from a 
design by Baecio W Agnolo^ had he 
been permitted to place his arms on 
the building : but the " Operai" (the 
council of works) refused permission. 
In a niche over the principal door 
stands a bronze statue of St. Louis, 
Bishop of Toulouse, by Donatello. 
Above, in a circle, are the letters i. H. s., 
remarkable as having been placed there 
4r S^. Beimardino of Siena after the 



plague in 1437. He was the inventor 
of these initials to denote the name 
and mission of our Lord, Jesus Ho- 
minum Salvator. Having remonstrated 
with a maker of playing cards upon 
the sinfulness of his caimng, the man 
pleaded poverty, and the needs of 
his fiEunily. ** Oh,'* replied the Mint^ 
" I will help you ;" and writing liw 
letters i. h. s., he advised the oard* 
maker to gild and paint these upon 
cards, and sell them; and they took 
greatly. St. Bernardino then travelled 
the country, putting up i. H. B. whei<» 
ever he went. 

The steeple of Sta. Crooe, erected not 
many years ago at an expense of 10,000 
scudi, is a monument of bad taste, and 
entirely out of keeping with the style 
of the church. It was originally begun 
according to a design of £accio Bandi' 
neUif at the If .W. angle of the fiifade, 
and at the expense of C QnturaieHy but 
remained unnnished for the same rea- 
son as that which stopped the fagade. 
What still stood was removed in 1854. 

Interior, In the 'W. front is a fine 
rose window with stained glass, re- 
presenting the Descent from uie Cross, 
by Ghiberti, The floor is paved 
with sepulchral slabs. Many of the 
earlier are in very low relief; these 
effigies are interesting fr^m the cos* 
tume. Others are inlaid with coloured 
marbles, in admirable |^eservation, and 
of beautiful designs. The slab tomb of 
John Ketterich, or Kerrich (spelt Cat- 
rick on the tomb), succeesivehr Bishop 
of St. David's, Lichfield, ana Exeter, 
and who, sent upon an embassy from 
HeuiT v. to Pope Martin Y., died 
shortly after his arrival in Florence, 
1419, is nearly in the centre of the 
church. Few of the other names in 
this pavement have any interest be- 
yond the walls of Florence. 

On entering the ch. by the great W. 
door, the first monument on the rt. 
is that of Sestini, the numismatist. 
Beyond the second altar, in this aisle, 
is the tomb of Michael Angelo Buona- 
rottL The three sister arts, Painting 
by Battista Loremi, Sculpture by 
Cioli^ axid AkS\[^Vac^;ux« \r) Gvycauui 
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deW Opera, appear as mourners. His 
bust, by Lorenzty was considered a most 
&ithful likeness. The figure of Archi- 
tecture is the finest : that of Painting 
jras origmally intended for Sculpture, 
fuid some marks of its original dmtina- 
tion remain. It is said that M. Angelo 
chose the position of the monument 
tdmsel^ in order that, when the doors 
<S[ the church were open, he might see 
from his tomb the cupola of the cathe- 
dnL A better reason is that the adjoin- 
ing yault and chapel belonged to the 
Buonarotti fietmily. Between the second 
and third chapels is the colossal monu- 
ment to Dante, by JSicci; a poor pro- 
duction, raised by subscription in 1829. 
The inscription, " A majoribus ter firus- 
tra dicatum," refers to the successive 
efforts of the Florentines to recover his 
remains and raise a monument to their 
great countryman, who lies buried at 
Bavenna. It was on a petition to Leo X. 
to that effect, in 1519, that Michael An- 
gelo offered to undertake the work, add- 
ing the following prayer : — " lo Michel 
Angelo, scuUore, %l medestitno a Vottra 
SanUta supplico, ojff)rendomi eU Dknno 
Poetafixre la eepoUura sua ehondecente, 
e in loco onorevole in qttesta citta" 
How much the arts have to regret that 
this petition was not listened to ! At 
the third chapel is Cairist bearing the 
Cross, by Fofort. Beyond the third 
chapel is Alfieri's monument, by Ccmova, 
erected at the expense of the Countess 
of Albany ; and beyond the fifth, that 
of Machiavelli, by Innocenzo Spinazzi, 
raised in 1787, from a subscription 
set on foot by Earl Cowper: beyond 
the sixth, that of Lanzi, by Qius JBelli. 
Further on is the tomb of the Caval- 
oanti, with St. John the Baptist and 
St. Francis, by Andrea del Ceuiagno, 
and the Annunciation, by DonateUo. 
Beyond the side door is the monument 
of Leonardo Bruni, sumamed Aretino, 
from his birthplace, Arezzo. — " In the 
constellation of scholars who enjoyed 
the sunshine of fiivour in the palace of 
Cosimo de' Medici, Leonardo Aretino 
was one of the oldest and most pro- 
minent. He died at an advanced age 
in 1444, and is one o{ the six iUuBtriouB 



dead who repose in the church of Santa 
Croce. Madame de Sta€l unfortunately 
confounded this respectable scholar, in 
her Corinne, with l^ietro Aretino : I 
w^ remember that IJgo Fosoolo could 
never contain his wrath against her for 
this mistake.** — HaUam, The monu- 
ment is by Bernardo RoeseUni. Above 
is a fine bas-relief of the Virgin by Fer- 
rocchio. Beyond this is the tomb of the 
botanist Michele (ob. 1737) ; and far- 
ther on that of the natural philosopher 
Nobili, erected by the present Grand 
Duke, who had protected him in his 
exile. On the opposite side of the 
church, and in the 'N. aisle, on the 1. on 
entering, is the Descent from the Cross^ 
by Bronxino, Near the side door is the 
monument to Giovanni Targioni, one 
of the most eminent naturalists of the 
last century. Between the first and se- 
cond chapel is the monumental tomb of 
G^alileo, bv Foggini, erected at the ex- 
pense of the heirs of his favourite pupil 
Viviani, in 1787, nearly a centy. after 
the death of its illustnous occupant. 
Galileo was first buried in a comer of 
the chapel of SS. Cosimo and Damiano, 
within the convent, although he had 
expressed a desire on his death-bed that 
he should be buried alongside his pupil 
Yiviani ; and notwithstanding the e^orts 
of the fanufy of the latter to carry his 
dying request into execution, so in- 
veterate was the feeling against his 
memory on the part of the clergy and 
the court of IU>me» that permission 
to remove his bones into the ch. 
was only obtained on. the accession of 
a Florentine pope, Clement XH. (Cor- 
sini), in 1737. Notwithstanding this 
persecution, and with the Inquisition 
sitting in the yerj convent of Sta. Croce, 
one of the connatemity of St. Fran- 
cesco, whose name deserves to be 
preserved, Fra Ghibriele Fierozzi, placed 
a bust of the philosopher, with an 
honorary inscription, over his first 
restii^- place. Beyond the second 
chapel is the monument of Signorini, 
by JEUcci ; and further on that of Lami, 
the Florentine historian.. CH^t ^J^sa 
\ iouxt\v «2ftax Sa VotowrC %^^R^^B» c»\<Q«k>^ 
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nument of Angelo Tayanti. Between 
the fiith and sixth altars is the monu- 
ment erected by the present Grand 
Duke to his patriotic minister Fossom- 
broni, a poor work of art : the bust is 
by BartoUni, quite unworthy of the 
artist, and of the eminent man whose 
features it is intended to represent. 
Beyond the door leading out of the 
N. aisle is the tomb of 0. Mar- 
suppini, by Desiderio da Settignano, 
wnich exhibits the last step from 
mediseval to modem Italian art. The 
tombs of this class and era are of a 
very uniform type — a sarcophagus, 
approaching to the antique in ge- 
neral form ; a recumbent figure ; and, 
above, a medallion usually with the 
Virgin and Child. Marsuppini (b. 
1399, d. 1453), chancellor or secre- 
tary of the republic of Florence, and 
one of the proteges of Oosimo de' Me- 
dici, enjoyed, while living, a high repu- 
tation n>r eloquence and ability. The 
picture of the Descent of the Holy Spirit 
IS bjr Vasari. Near this the monu- 
ment of FUicaja, remored from San 
J'jefyxf Maggiore. Beyond thid sixth 



altar, and near the N. transept, is the 
monument of the physician Cocohi. 

The eastern end of the church is not 
in its original state, having been altered 
by Vasari, It consists of a series of 
chapels, some of which contain some 
remarkable frescoes by early masters, 
though many have been effaced. In 
order to explain their contents more 
clearly, we have inserted a ground-plan 
sketch ; referring to which, we vnll point 
out the principu objects of interest. 

Beginning in the N. transept, A is 
the CcvpeUa Salviati (now Aldobran' 
dim Borghese), which contains in the 
recess a a modem tomb of the Polish 
Ooimtess Zamoyska, of the noble house 
of Czartoryska; it is one of BartO' 
linCs best works. B is the Oapella 
di SS. Ludovico e Bartolommeo; at 1, 
imder a Gothic canopy, is the monu- 
ment of a member of the Bardi &- 
mily, to whom this, and several 
other chapels in Santa Croce, belonged. 
It corresponds in style of architec- 
ture with that of the San Silvestro 
Chapel, D 4; but its sculptures are 
rude. At ^ « DorvateVW* Oracifix^ 
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but shut up. It was one of his early 
works : and, being proud of it, he 
showed it with exultation to Brunel- 
leschi, who told him, '* che gli pareva 
che egli avesse messo in croce un 
contacUno." — The sequel will be 
hereafter told at S. Maria Novella. 

C, the Capella NieoUm, is rich 
with fine inlaid and coloured marbles. 
Around the walls are grand statues 
of Moses (something like that by Mi- 
chael Angelo on the tomb of Pope 
Julius II.) and Aaron — HumiUty — 
Modesty taming a Unicom — Prudence, 
by FrcmcaviUa, The firesoo Sibyls, by 
II VolterranOf about 1560, are fine. 
Branzino has a good picture here, the 
Coronation of the Virgin, interesting 
as being left unfinished by the death 
of the artist. The Assumption of the 
Virgin by the same hand is also good, 
though too dark and heavy in colour. 

D, Capella di S. SilveHro ; at 4 is the 
tomb of Bettino (Ubertino) de' Bardi, 
with the fresco of OiotHno mentioned 
by Vasari. The upper part is now de- 
stroyed, having been repainted. No- 
thing remains but the single figure of 
Ubertino and this is solemn and ex- 

gressive, and looks like a portrait; 
ut, in point of art, it is decidedly 
in&nor to Giotto. At 5 is Christ 
laid in the Sepulchre, ** given by some 
to OiotUno, but there is internal evi- 
dence that it is not his. It has 
been dreadfully repainted, which makes 
it xaore diffi<mlt to ju^ge, but it is 
more like Taddeo Ctaddi than any 
one else. It particularly resembles tlie 
picture of the same subject attributed 
to him in the Accademia, both in con- 
oeption and details, especially in the 
t<mib, which in both is inlaid with 
marble panels of various colours, 
painted with great brilliancy and little 
suocess. In the centre of the tomb is 
a medallion with a female head, in the 
peculiar white head-dress, bound under 
the chin, of which Taddeo Gktddi is so 
fond." — R. At 6, on each side of the 
altar, are St. Bomulus and S. Cenobius, 
half effaced. At 7 are three frescoes 
by QioUino, from the life of 8. Sil- 
regtro, but haif efiSiced, atad difficnolt 
JT, Ifaly—18S6. 



to make out. " The plants which 
grow in the fissures of the rent walls, 
and these fissures themselves, are a 
very pretty bit of naturalism, as near 
the tiling as can be found of this pe- 
riod. These frescoes are agreeably 
grouped, and remind one of Giotto, 
in a way most disadvantageous to 
Giottino, whose heads are at once 
more finished and have less life. He 
has, however, much power, and the 
expression of death in one or two of the 
bodies is true and fine. The painting 
on the rt. in which the saint is blessing 
two old men kneeling is perhaps the best 
of these frescoes.** — R, E, Capella dei 
Pulci; over the altar is a good bas-relief 
by Luca della Bobbia. The frescoes on 
the walls are by Bernardo Daddi, and 
represent scenes of the lives of S. Lorenzo 
and S. Ste&no. It is remarkable for 
the disagreeableness of its colour, yet 
the expression is sweet. The two cha- 
pels D and E contain fine painted 
glass. The chapel F, belonging to the 
BicasoU £eunily, and dedicated to S. 
Anthony of Padua, has been recently 
restored, and decorated with paintings 
by Sabatelli. In the next, marked G, 
there is nothing worthy of notice. The 
Toloschi chapeX now Spinelli, H, was 
formerly covered with frescoes by 
Giotto, but they have been irretrievably 
destroyed, and covered with modem 
works by MartellinL Behind the high 
altar is the choir occupying the lofty 
octagonal tribune, on the walls of 
which are frescoes by Agnolo Gaddiy 
representing on one side, the 1., the 
Wends connected with the discovetj 
of the wood of the Cross, and on the 
opposite side the 4 Evangelists and S. 
fSnncis; the windows are filled with 
richly-coloured glass, but the beautiful 
stalls by Manno di Coii have long 
since be^ destroyed. K, Capella dei 
Bardi della lAberia, The whole of 
this chapel is covered with frescoes 
by OioUo. They had remained, like 
those in the adjoining one, under a 
thick coating of whitewash for many 
years, ttod ^"^^ ot^ \j«!sdl ^3»^ «s<^5a. 
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convent; they have, of course, been 
partially restored, but with much care 
and judgment. These frescoes were 
painted between 1296 and 1304. They 
represent scenes in the life of St. 
Francis. Looking towards the altar, 
and on the L in the upper compart- 
ments, we see St. Francis abandoning 
the world to follow a holy life ; below 
this S. Antonio preaching to St. Francis 
and his brethren at Aries ; and in the 
lowermost St. Francis dead, and his 
brethren weepmg over him. In the 
L-hand comer of this fr^co Giotto has 
introduced portraits of Amolfo and his 
father, the latter in a black cap. On 
the opposite wall, in the upper com- 
partment, we see the miracle of St. 
Francis before the Sultan, offering to 
walk through the fire if the Sultan and 
his followers would become Christians; 
below, the body of the saint carried 
from the Madonna degli Angeli, where 
he died, to Assisi. On each side of 
the window are paintings of St. Louis 
of Toulouse, St. Louis King of France, 
S. Elizabeth of Hungary ; and in the 
circular spaces in the vault figures of 
St. Francis, Poverty, Charity, and Obe- 
dience. Behind the altar is a most 
interesting picture, always kept covered 
and in a dark^lace. It is Oknabue^s 
portrait of St. Francis, of which Yasari 
says, " Loritrasse (il che fu cosa nuova 
in que" tempi) di naturale come seppe 
11 meglio.* The saint is standing, the 
face drawn full front, and very much, in 
the Gbreek manner ; it is much harder 
and more rude in drawing than the 
Madonnas of the Academy and Sta. 
Maria Ifovella, and more rigid, yet 
with greater power and expression. 
The face is emaciated and severe, the 
corners of the mouth drawn down, the 
stigmata round and dark. Notwith- 
standing Yasari's assertion, it is more 
probable that this painting is by Ma- 
garitone ; in every case it is a very in- 
teresting specimen of early art. Bound 
the picture is a most interesting series of 
20 small paintings, treated in a quaint, 
Arcible, and deUghHul way, and rich 
^movement and oompoBiiaon. Jj^ Ca- 
^^^^ J'ifnt^ dedicated to 8. John the 



Baptist ; the picture over the altar, re- 
presenting the Yirgin, St. Boch, and 
S. Sebastian, is by Andrea del Sarto, 
This chapel was also covered with fres- 
coes by Gfiotto relating to the patron 
Saint, which were also, until lately, 
covered with whitewash. At 10 is 
that of the presentation of the head 
of the Baptist ; Herod and two other 
persons are sitting at table under a 
canopy. A musician on the L, playing 
on the violin, is not unlike Perugino's 
treatment of similar subjects. Herodias 
sits on the extreme rt. On the oppo- 
site wall is an equally fine fresco of St. 
John resuscitating Drusiana. Above 
these two frescoes are others still un- 
covered, as well as the ornamented 
vault, which the owners of the chapel 
propose ere long to lay bare. 

M, — CapellaBicardi,formerly Giugni, 
recently purchased by the Buonaparte 
&mily ; it was also covered with frescoes 
by Giotto, now irretrievably lost. The 
picture over the altar, representing the 
Assumption of the Yirgm, is by Bez 
zuoli ; in this chapel are the monu 
ments of the wife of Joseph Buona 
parte. King of Spain, by Fampaloni 
(her husband is buried in the crypt) 
and of Charlotte Buonaparte, their 
daughter, the wife of the only brother 
of ti^e present Emperor of the French, 
by Bartolim. 

The next, N, Capellft Soderini, was 
painted by Taddeo Gaddi: the more 
modem pictures of San Lorenzo and 
S. Francis are by Passignano and M. 
Bosselli ; the Lunettes of the roof bj 
Giovanni da S. GKovannL 

In the CapeUa VeVmti^ marked 
O, ure strange legendary represen- 
tations l^ the Giotto school. At 
12, St. Michael and a Dragon, much 
in the manner of Spinello Aretino; 
and at 11 is some legend of an ox in a 
cavern at the top of a mountain, &c., 
but it is difficult to form any opinion 
about their merits, as the chapel is very 
deficient in light. In P, the corridor 
leading to the sacristy, is a series of 
works of the early Florentine school of 
painting. The mooit interestinff is the 
Crucifix^ Mid. lo ^ ^2ttt9ti «iauib \s^ '^^sn- 
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gheritone to Farinata degli XJberti, 
after his defence of Florence. The 
pictures are numbered. No. 31, a pic- 
ture of the Virgin and Child in 5 com- 
partments, beanng the date of 1372, 
by Agnolo . Oaddi. 23, a fine picture, 
probably by Giotto, representmg the 
Madonna and 4 larger and 8 minor 
Saints, painted upon a gold ground. 
22, St. Bernard of Siena. 21, St. An- 
thony, with his miracles on either side. 
St. Augustin by Giotto, The chapel 
Q, called Capella dei Medici, and 
also del Noviziato, dedicated to SS. 
Cosimo and Damiano, was erected 
for.Oosimo Pater Fatrise by Michelozzi, 
and subsequently restored by Yasari. 
It contains several good paintings 
of the Qiotto school ; a beautifid Com- 
mumcatorio by Mino da Fiesole, for- 
merly in the church of le Murate, and 
a handsome altar -front in coloured 
marbles in the Cinque-cento style, over 
which is a bas-reUef representing the 
Virgin and Child, by Benedetto da 
Rovezzano. Over the altar is a good 
work of Luca della Eobbia ; it was to 
the rt. of this altar that the remains of 
Ghklileo lay neglected for nearly a cen- 
tury. The sacristy, S, is rich in 
paintings, and little altered from what 
it was in old times, except that the 
paintings by CHotto, which ornamented 
the doors of the presses, have been 
removed to the G«lleria delle Belle 
ArtL The S. wall is covered with 
frescoes by Agnolo Gaddi, and other 
pupils of Giotto, representing our 
Saviour on Mount Calvary, his Cruci- 
fixion, Besurrection, and Ascension. 
The Binuooini chapel, separated from 
the body of the sacristy by a hand- 
smne iron railing, is entirmy covered 
with frescoes by Taddeo Gaddi, repre- 
senting subjects from the life of the 
Virgin and our Saviour. In the paint- 
ing of one of the lower compartments, 
representing the miraculous dream of a 
merchant at Marseilles, the artist has 
introduced several portraits, amongst 
others that of his patron F. Binuooini, 
bis handa hidden under his wide sleeves. 
On the eurvea of the vault are half- 
^ffmmaftbelBApaatSeB, ThebesaU- 



fnl picture of the Virgin and Child on 
the altar is also probably by T. Qaddi, 
Be-entering the church on the 1., is B, 
the Capella dei Baroncelli, At 13 
are some of the best frescoes in 
Florence of Taddeo Qaddi, the Pre- 
sentation in the Temple. At 14 is a 
dead Christ in marble, by B, Ban- 
dinelliy which partly conceals a fine 
tempera picture at 15, the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, by OioUo, in- 
scribed with his name. At 16 is a 
fine fresco, the Assumption of the 
Virgin, with S. Thomas below, by Se* 
hagtian Mah^rdi, from a cartoon of 
his master, Qlwrlandajo. At 17 is a 
monument to one of the Martelli 
family; the sculptures are partly by 
Niccolo Pisano. The chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament, T, contains the monu- 
ment of the widow of the last Pretender 
of the House of Stuart, the Countess of 
Albany, who died at Florence in 1824, by 
SantareUi, In this chapel VasaH has 
painted on wood the Last Supper. Two 
statues by Lnea delta Bobbia, of St. 
Dominiok and St. Bernardino, are very 
fine specimens of his peculiar style. 

One work of art of great excellence 
remains to be noticed, the pulpit, by 
Benedetto da Majano, It is of rea 
and white marble, and in the cinque- 
cento style. The bas-reliefs are, — Pope 
Honorius confirming the Bules of the 
Order ; St. Francis walking uninjured 
through the fire before the Sultan ; St. 
Frauds receiving the Stigmata; the 
Death of the ^aint ; the Martyrdom of 
Five Brethren of the Order in Mauri- 
tania. Underneath ure five figures, 
Faith, Hm>e, Charity, Fortitude, and 
Justice. In the central nave, at V and 
W, have been recently erected two colos- 
sal groups; one by Bartolini, to the 
memory of Leon Batista Alberti, with 
a pedantic inscription by Kicolini ; a 
poor work, unfinished at the sculptor's 
death ; the other, on the opposite side, 
by Santerelli, is a statue of the last de- 
scendant of Alberti,at whoseexpense both 
these memorials have been exsKsv^^i^. 

The crypt \i"fta icwsaoSts \3«!ssv ^sswssA. 

out and opcaed lot ^'^^'^^^^'^SU^ 
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parte fimiily of San Miniato U said to 
nave possessed a resting-place in Sta. 
Croce in former times. 

Many of the glazed terra-cottas by 
Luca delta Mobbia are on the walls of 
the corridors of the conventual build- 
ings. The smaller refectory contains 
a painting by Giovanni di San CHo^ 
vanniy the Miracle of the Loaves and 
Pishes : the artist has introduced his 
own portrait, clad in a red garment. 
This chamber accommodates all the 
friars who now live in the convent ; and 
they have let out the ffreat refectory as 
a carpet manufactory. Yet here the 
whble western wall is covered by well- 
preserved frescoes, by Giotto and Cima- 
tue. They are divided into 6 compart- 
ments ; at the bottom is the Last Supper, 
— " a grand and solemn work ; " above, 
in the centre, is Christ on the Cross, 
with groups of Saints and the two 
Marys, and on each side legends of St. 
Francis and St. Louis. The cloisters are 
interesting, having been turned by the 
firiars into aburying-ground, from which, 
in the £gtce of a law forbidding intra- 
mural interment, they derived consider- 
able profit, a great drawback to the sani- 
tary state of this quarter of the town. 
Almost every stone bears a memorial, 
an armorial bearing, or an inscription. 
The paintings of the life of St. fVancis 
are not without interest. In the outer 
cloister is the sepulchral chapel of 
the Pazzi, built by Brunelleschi in 
1420, and showing remarkable correct- 
ness in its classical details, as well 
as originality in their combination. 
This chapel contains the four Evan- 
gelists, and the Apostles, &c., in terra 
ootta, by Luca delta Itobbia, and angels 
in marble by Donatello. Two or three 
open monuments, like those at Verona, 
stand near the wall. Among the an- 
cient monuments, that of Ghwtone della 
Torre, patriarch of Aquileja^ is attri- 
buted to Agostino da Siena. The IS. 
side of the church of Santa Croce was 
once surrounded by an arcade, now 
TF»lled up and converted into shops ; 
^jbe onJjr part preserved open is the en- 
trance to the church near the N, tran- 
^jP^, round which are annorial bear- 



ings of an early date, and two tombs 
of the 14th century ; one of Francesco 
de' Fazzi, attributed to Nino the son of 
Andrea Pisano ; the other, of ruder 
workmanship, is that of Alamanni dei 
Caraccioli, ob. 1337. 

The Piazza of Sta. Croce is regular 
and spacious. On the rt.-hand side, 
when looking to the church, is the 
Palazzo of Niccolo dell ' Antella, the 
lieutenant or deputy of Cosimo II. in 
the academy of design. It is covered 
with frescoes, remarkable, besides their 
elegance, for having been executed in 
27 days, in 1620. The subjects are 
mythological and allegorical; faded, 
but of merit, being by the best artists 
who flourished at that period. 

The democracy of Florence established 
its power in the Piazza di Santa Croce, 
in the year 1250. The government of 
the state liad been vested by Frederick 
II. in the Ghibelline nobles, to the ex- 
clusion of all others. This oligarchy 
imposed heavy taxes; and the Uberti 
in particular had given great offence 
by their pride. A sudden tumult 
arose; and the goodmen, as they are 
styled by Villani, assembled here, with 
the determination of taking the power 
into their own hands, which they ac- 
complished without the slightest resist- 
ance. Having made themselves people^ 
according to the expressive term of the 
Chronicles, and so well and forcibly ren- 
dered by Hallam as "a resolution of all 
derivative powers into the immediate 
operation of the popular will," they 
elected Uberto di Lucca as Capitano del 
PopolOf and twelve military chiefs, or 
Anziani del Popolo^ the leaders in urms 
o£ the citizens. Up to this period the 
ilorentines were subject to the Em- 

Cr: with this revolution dated the 
institutions and liberties. 

Oh. of San€ Ambrogio, in the Boi^o 
di Santa Crooe. — This church is con- 
nected with a Magdalen conventual 
establishment, and contains the most 
valuable fresco existing of Cosimo Ro- 
selli It is in a snudl chapel called 
the CapeWa de\ I&ax^aoVo, ou the 1. 
hand at tYie exid. ot \^i<d xiv^^, «[A\& %b 
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badly lighted that it is neen with dif* 
ficulty. The altarpiece of this same 
chapel is by Mino da Fiesole, 

Ch, of La Santissima ArmwuieUa, — 
This church was dedicated to the " Ver- 
gine Annunziata" by seven Floren- 
tine gentlemen, who, in 1233, had 
betaken themselves to a contemplative 
life on Monte Senario near Florence, 
and instituted the order of the '' Servi 
di Maria," under the rule of St. Augus- 
tin, in commemoration of the most 
holy widowhood of the blessed Virgin. 
This church became very popular, and 
so crammed with wax legs, arms, and 
other parts of the body, in return for 
miraculous cures, and with figures of 
distinguished persons who had visited it, 
that the former used to fiEJl on the 
congregation, and injure the works of 
art, and it became necessary, when 
the church was repaired, to clear them 
out. Before the church is a cloister 
or atrium, of which the front towards 
the Piazza was designed by Caooini, 
following the plan set him by Antonio 
di San Gallo, Like several other build- 
ings in this piazza, this front is in the 
Brunelleschi style, that is to say, arches 
supported upon columns. The cloister 
is surrounded with paintings in fresco 
of great beauty. It has been enclosed 
with glazed panels for the purpose of 
preserving them from the weather, and 
the key of the door is kept at the Acca- 
demia delle Belle Arti, close by. On the 
l.-hand side of the cloister, on entering 
it from the Piazza, and on the wall 
flanking the entrance to the church, 
is the earliest work of the series, a 
Nativity by Ale980 Baldovinetti, remark- 
able only for the elaborate finishing of 
the details. Next to this are six sub- 
jects fr^m the life of San Filippo Be- 
nizzi. 1. Of these, the compartment 
nearest the church was painted by Co- 
simo Eoselli: it represents San Filippo 
assuming the habit of the order, and 
has little merit. The series being left 
unfinished by Roselli on his sudden 
death, Andrea del Sarto was employed 
to complete it: he executed, 2. The 
iaint clothing the naked; 3. Lightning 
IdUiag two of a party of gambleni, wb.o 
Asd mocked bis preaching; 4, 8aa Fi- 



lippo healing a woman possessed by an 
evil spirit; 5. The death of the Saint, 
and a boy restored to life by being 
touched by the sainfs bier; 0. Six 
children cured by having the saint's 
clothes laid on their heads. The old 
man in red drapery bending forwards, 
and with a stick in his hand, is a 
portrait of Andrea della Bobbia, the 
sculptor. These compartments were the 
first which Andrea executed. "The 
frescoes by Andrea del Sarto in the 
vestibule are full of modest simplicity 
and feeling, and are very remarkable 
in subdued but harmonious combina- 
tions of quiet colours and tones. There 
is also a religious quietism and pro- 
priety about them which render them 
well adapted to the place they occupy. 
The best are, — the People kissing the 
Vestments of S. Filippo Benizzi; and 
the Morticini, a dead child restored to 
life by the grace in the dead Saint; and 
the Birth of the Madonna."— C. W, C. 
When Andrea del Sarto executed these 
fr-escoes, he was in extreme poverty, 
working for the most miserable pay. 
Through the artful bai^gaining of the 
sacristan, according to Vasari, he re- 
ceived but ten ducats for each compart- 
ment. Hereilnefrea was buried: and here 
is his bust, by B, da Montelupo, taken 
from the life. On the opposite side of 
the cloister are (nearest the church) — 
the Adoration of the MagL The Magi 
are represented as having alighted as 
if they had arrived close to the spot 
where the infant was : his nativity being 
drawn on the other side of the doors by 
Baldovinetti. — The birth of the Viigin, 
full of pleasing figures. These two are 
by Andrea del Sarto. — The Marriage of 
the Virgin is by Francia6»/7to(1483-1524). 
A portion, including the countenance 
of the Virgin, was destroyed by him, 
because the friars uncovered the paint- 
ing before it was quite completed. Few 
of his frescoes are extant. — By Ponformo, 
the scholar of Andrea del Sarto, is the 
Visitation. The figures ave very grand 
in form, and the colouring is excellent. 
The Assumption of the Virgin is by // 
Rosso, The head, ot S*., ^^s&sr^^ Vsi» 
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In the church, beginning on the 
rt. -hand side on entering, is a picture 
of the Virgin, St. Nicholas, and other 
saints, by Jacopo di Empoli, — In the 2nd 
chapel, a good modem monument, by 
Campi, to the Marchese Tempi, in the 
style of Mino da Fiesole. — In the (7a- 
pella dei Medici is the tomb of Orlando 
de* Medici, by Simone di Betto, the bro- 
ther of Donatello. In the rt. transept 
is the tomb of Baccio Bandinelli, by 
himself (died 1 559). It consists of a 
Pietk, our Lord supported by Nicode- 
mus, the artist's own portrait. On the 
frieze at the back of the monument 
are the profiles of Baccio Bandinelli and 
his wife. The roof of the nave is 
painted by // Volterrano, By him also, 
aided by his pupil Ulivelli, are the 
paintings of the cupola. The cupola 
itself is one of the earliest works of 
Leon Battista A Iherti, The high altar is 
also attributed to Alberti, but some 
ascribe it to Leoruwdo da Vinci, The 
front is in massive silver, richly sculp- 
tured in high relief, and high above it 
is a lai^e silver tabernacle, also rich in 
its ornaments and sculpture. The 
choir is, or rather was, by Alberti, for 
it has been altered, and its original de- 
sign lost under the rich marbles with 
which it has been adorned by Silvani. 
The door of the choir, with a Fietk 
above it, is by Giov. Bologna, — In the 
Capella delta Vergine del Soccorso (the 
farthest chapel of the choir, and behind 
the altar) is the tomb of Oio, Bo- 
logna, with a fine crucifix in bronze, 
and some clever but exaggerated bas- 
reliefs, all by him. Further on is a 
fine Besiurection by Ang. Bronzino — 
The Yii'gin and Saints, by P. Perugino. 
— On one of the pillars before entering 
the choir, on the 1., is the tomb of An- 
gelo Marzi, Bishop of Assisi, and Mi- 
nister of Cosimo I., b^ Francesco di San 
Qallo, who has subscribed his name and 
the date 1546 : the recumbent figure of 
the old man is full of expression. On 
the opposite side is the tomb of Leo- 
nato di Antella (ob. 1702). In the 
Villani chapel, at the side of the en- 
^rance to the sacristy, are buried the 
histonADa Qiovsami, Matteo, and Filip- 
jpo VnjAm. In the 12iii»tta chapel, 
»«if thetntuiept, on the I., when 



looking to the high altar, is the As* 
sumption by Perugino, the most im- 
poi'tant work of his in Florence for 
the number of figui-ea.— The reduced 
copy of a portion of Michael Angelo's 
Last Judgment is by Ales, Allori: in 
it he has introduced a portrait of Mi- 
chael Angelo himself. The 2nd chapel 
on the 1. belongs to the Ferroni fa- 
mily ; it is highly decorated, but not 
in the best taste, with marbles and sta- 
tues; the family tombs are covered 
with bronze figures and reliefs. 

The Chapel of the Annunziata, the first 
to the L on entering, was built in 1448, 
at the expense of Pietro dei Medicis, 
from the designs of Michehzzo, The 
altar and many of its ornaments are of 
silver; the painting of the head of our 
Saviour is by Andrea del SaHo, The 
wealth lavished here is in honour of a 
miraculous fresco of the Annunciation 
by Pietro Cavallini, according te Yasari; 
but painted by angels, according to 
popular belief. As much as 8000/. 
sterling has been recently expended on 
a new crown for the Yiigin in this 
miraculous picture. It is probably of 
the latter half of the 14th century, 
and has not much merit as a work of 
art. It is exposed only on extraor- 
dinary occasions, and on the Feast of 
the Ajinunciation. The oratory adjoin- 
ing the chapel is richly incrusted with 
ornaments in pietra dura, principally 
symbols of the Yirgin; a rose, a star, 
a lily, a moon, and many otiiers of 
the same class. The great cloister, 
which is on the N.W. side of the 
church, was built by Cronaca, Several 
ancient tembs, of earlier date than the 
building itself, have been preserved 
within ite walls. Over the door lead- 
ing from the cloister inte the church is 
the celebrated ''Madonna del Saooo," 
by Andrea del Sarto; a Holy Family, 
painted in fresco, for which it is said 
ne was paid only a sack of wheat, from 
which, or (more probably) from the 
sack on which St. Joseph is leaning, it 
derives ite. name. The composition ie 
fine, broad, and simple ; the colour- 
ing is rather injured. Tlie cloister la 
full of indifferent frescoes. The main 
series consiBtft oi bxx)q»^qic^a \ak«!x fsom 
the Uvea of \<he ^NQuTo^oadffn ^1 ^% 
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order of the Servites, all FlorentmeB, 
with portraits of the most eminent 
personages of the order. The painters 
are —Poccetti (1 542-1 61 2), Frate Anenio 
Masoagnif a member of the order 
(1579-1636), Matteo 22o»«//» (1578-1650), 
and Ventura Salimbeni, 

The Capella d^ Pittorij which opens 
into the great^ cloister, is interesting 
on accoimt of its connection with the 
history of Florentine art. The dom- 
jtany of Painters, or Qnild of St. Luke, 
assembled as early as 1 350, under con- 
stitutions approved of by the then 
Bishop of Florence, Jacopo PalladinL 
Their first place of meeting was in the 
Hospital of Santa Maria Nuoya; but in 
1561 they removed here, with the ap- 
probation of Cosimo I. The sculptors 
and the architects joined them, and the 
phapel is now vested in the academy. 
Amongst other objects, it contains, over 
the altar, some small subjects, repre- 
senting the Crucifixion and the Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, and six from the 
lives of St. Cosimo and St. Damiano, by 
F)ra Angelioo; a fresco by Pontormo; 
St. Luke, over the altar, in the act of 
painting the portrait of the Virgin, 
by Vasari; Santi di Tito, Cosimo I. 
directing the building of the Church ; 
the subject is treated, in fresco, alle- 
gorically, and some call it the building 
of the Temple of Solomon. By the 
same artist also is the Cenacolo in 
the refectory. A Madonna and Saints, 
in firesco, by Pohtormo; another, re- 
presenting the Virgin and St. Bernard 
with Angels, by Lnca Giordano. The 
statues of Moses, David, and St. Paul 
are by Montorsoli, who was the archi- 
tect of the chapel. Two good, but 
damaged frescoes, by Andrea del Sarto, 
are on a wall in an adjoining garden. 

The Piizza della Annunzxata is one 
of the most beautiful parts of the 
city. The loggie of the church face 
the N. side. On the R are the build- 
ings of the Spedale degF Inmocenti, or 
Foundling Hospital ; opposite is a 
building in a similar style; in the 
centre are the equestrian statue of 
Ferdinand I., and two bronsa foun 



seen the cupola of the cathedral. The 
Spedale degF InnocetUi was established in 
1421 by the influence of the celebrated 
Leonardo Bruni (see Santa Croce), 
whose speech in the great coimcil pro- 
duced the adoption of the scheme. 
Brunelleechi gave the design, but, being 
employed by the Florentines in the 
war agaiiost Lucca in 1429, and invited 
to Milan by Filippo Visconti to erect 
a fortress, the building was intrusted 
to Francesco della Luna, his pupil, who 
made several' ill-judged alterations. In 
the spandrils of the arches are infants 
in swaddling-clothes, by Luca della 
IM)bia; an odd but appropriate orna- 
ment. In the court, over the door of 
the chapel, is an Annunciation, also 
by Litca della Roblna, In the chapel 
behind the high altar is the most 
important easel picture of Dom. Qhir- 
kuikno in Florence: it is painted in 
tempera. The subject, as of those in 
the Uffizif is the Adoration of the Magi, 
but it is far finer than either of them: 
the Massacre of the Innocents is repre- 
sented in the distance. 

The statue of Ferdinand I. was cast 
from cannon taken by the knights of 
St. Stephen from the Turks ; won, 
as the inscription says, in the style of 
Tasso, <'dal fiero Trace." It is by 
Sueinij and was erected in 1608. The 
two beautiful fountains were cast under 
the direction of Taeca, and have whim- 
sical figures something like that at Pisa. 

The admirable frescoes of Andrea del 
Sarto, in the cloister of the s*jppressed 
confraternity "' dello Soalzo" in the Via 
Larga, opposite the church of San 
Marco, are also intrusted to the care 
of the Academy. The proper name 
of the fraternity was ''i cUsciplinati 
di San Qiovanni Battista ;" but it 
being the custom in their processions 
that one brother of the order should 
walk barefooted carrying the crucifix, 
they derived their popular name from 
this barefoot, or Soalzo. The painting 
by which he began is the Baptism 
of our Lord, the 7th in the series 
(beginning on the rt. on entering). 
The next which hfi «xarsiq^j^ vs^ '^xaw- 



fafew; Mad out of the 8. Bide openB the Ibwn ^tu^di \<i "^twm^, "^ 5»^ 
PXg dei Sgroi, gt the end of which isltmiuJ^ «iB^\a^tid^ ieriMiftvsfax^>ft> 
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executed, 5. St. John receiving the 
Blessing of his Parents before he re- 
tires to the Desert ; a most pleasing 
and simple composition ; and, 6. the 
Virgin and St. Joseph. Upon the 
return of Andrea to Florence, he 
completed the series : 10. St. John 
preaching. 11. St. John baptizing the 
Disciples. 12. St. John brought before 
Herod. 13. The Feast of Herod and 
the dance of Herodias. 14. The Decol- 
lation of St. John. 15. Herodias with the 
Head of St. John 16. Hope. 2. The 
Vision of Zacharias, a design of great 
elegance. 3. The Visitation. 4. The 
Birth of St. John the Baptist. The 
border is painted by Franciabigio, 

Andrea, here, as at the Annunziata, 
was paid miserably. For the large 
compartments he received eight scudi 
each, and for the single figures of 
virtues three. The paintings are, un- 
fortunately, much damaged by damp 
and violence ; many parts can hardly be 
traced. The key of the cloister is kept 
at the Aocademia delle Belle Arti 

Ch. of the Santi ApostoH (situated 
behind the Lumfctrno, on the rt. bank 
of the river, half-way between the Ponte 
Vecchio and Ponte Sta, Trinita), This 
small ch., according to an inscription in 
the fa(^e, referring to another de- 
posited beneath the altar, was founded 
by Charlemagne after his return from 
Rome, and dedicated by Archbishop 
Turpin, in the presence of Boland 
and Oliver as witnesses ; "testibus 
Rolando et Uliverio." This inscription 
is considered apochryphal, although it 
can be proved that the church existed 
before 1000 a.d. Though subsequently 
altered, the original design may be 
easily ti*aced. The church is in the 
form of a Roman basilica, with a semi- 
circular tribune at the end. Instead of 
the present windows of the nave, there 
were formerly others, long and narrow, 
according to the style of the earlier 
churches ; and the recesses for the 
chapels have been added. Seven circu- 
lar arches, supported by eight columns, 
^ai/^ of anukll couneB of masonry, 
tifvrdo the nave from the aisles. The 
S^'^ are imitated &om the Compo- 
"w • ^^ Acaatbum-lemvemveenot^u^y 



finished, but distinctly formed. As a 
monument of mediaeval antiquity it is 
interesting. The sculptured ornaments 
of the entrance are by B, da JRovezzano. 
There are several paintings and mo- 
numents in this church. Vasari : the 
Conception, one of his best works. A 
Virgin in the manner of Oiotto ; a 
fresco, St, Peter curing a cripple, by 
Pomarancio. L, della Bobbia : a taber- 
nacle of an altar in terra-cotta. Tomb 
of Oddo degU Altoviti (died 1507), an 
elegant production of Benedetto da 
Botezzano ; that of Bindo Altoviti, of 
the same family, by Ammanati, This 
church is generally closed at an early 
hour, and application must therefore 
be made to the sacristan. 

The Borgo degli Apostoli was one of 
the most considerable of the townships 
which were brought into the circuit of 
Florence by the second circuit of the 
walls, and, when a distinct locality, was 
famed for its springs and waters. It 
contained many towers, and was often 
the scene of the most obstinate conflicts 
between Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

Ch. of La Badia (near the Bai^llo, in 
the Via dei Libra!). — The greater por- 
tion of the present church, which is in 
the form of a Qreek cross, was erected 
in ]62.'> by Segcdoni, There are some 
remains of tiie earlier building of 
the ISth century, by Amolfo. Over 
the door between the vestibule and the 
church is a bas-relief of the Vii^gin and 
Child by Mino da Fiesole. Beginning 
on the rt. hand on entering is the tomb 
of Innocenso Pandolfi (ob. 1496), and 
near it a good bas-relief by B. di Majano. 
In the N. transept is the beautiful mo- 
nument of Bernardo Qiugni (died 1 466), 
one of the finest productions of Mmo 
da Fiesole, Qiugni filled the high office 
of Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, the duties 
of which, in an age of foction, he 
administered with the greatest imparti- 
ality. The statue upon the sarcopha- 
gus represents him extended in death. 
After passing the choir, and in the op- 
posite transept — by the same artist^ m- 
though not put \ip untU 20 years after 
his deaikih, — is t\M Vnn\^ oHELx^g^lbtxQQ!^ 
j of ToBoany) 'w^io ^o^ k.ii. \^^^^ ^Qea 
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founder of the Badia, and of six other 
Benedictinemonasterie8,andtowhom,m 
1481, the monks erected this memoriaL 
Above the miudc gallery is the As- 
sumption, by Vaaari, In the chapel of 
the Bianco fiunily is a picture by Fra 
FUippo Lippi (1480), representing the 
Viigin, accompanied by angels, ap- 
pearing to St. Bernard, considerod to 
be the artist's finest easel picture. In 
the first cloister is a fbesco representing 
St. Benedict enjoining silence, much 
injured, by fVa Angelico, and a statue 
of Marquis Ugo by Petrucci. In the 
upper loggia is St. Braedict casting 
himself naked on thorns, by Bronzino. 

The light and beautiful campanile of 
the Badia forms one of the principal 
ornaments of the views of Florence. It 
was also erected by Amolfo, but, hav- 
ing sustained injury in the following 
centy., was in part taken down, but 
probably restored after the original 
design. 

Clturch and Convent of the Carmine, 
also on the S. side of the Amo. — This 
church, formerly one of the richest 
in Florence, was nearly destroyed by 
fire on the 29th January, 1771. The 
flimsy architecture of the restored struc- 
ture requires no notice : but the Bran- 
oacci chapelj which escaped the flames, 
contains the series of celebrated frescoes 
by Masolmo da Panicaley Masaocio, and 
Aippino Lippi, They represent the life 
of St. Peter, but with incidents drawn 
from eccletdastical legends as well as 
from Scripture. The Qerman critics 
have, after their manner, been exhibit* 
ing their hypersagacity in authorita- 
tively assigning various portions to the 
respective artists in opposition to the 
usually received account. The result 
of course is doubt as to almost every 
part. Avoiding this controversy, we 
will give the subjects of the paintings in 
order, together with the names iimich 
have been assigned by the best autho- 
rities. On entering the chapel, the first 
painting on the rt. hand in the upper of 
the two lines in which the pamtings 
are arranged is a small won repre 



the large fresco, the Healing of the 
Cripple at the Beautiful Qate of the 
Temple by St. Peter and St. John, is 
by Maaolino, To the 1., in a distinct 
composition, is St. Peter raising a 
female, Petronilla, who, cured by him 
of the palsy, is sitting upon a bed 
in an upper loggia. Some call this 
subject the Raising of the daughter 
of Jairus. Below this is the Martyr- 
dom of St. Peter, by F. Lippi. To the 
rt. is the saint, head downwards, fast- 
ened to the cross, apparently quite 
dead, rigid and cold, surrounded by 
executioners and spectators. On the 
1. hand is Nero, ordering the exe- 
cution, and surrounded by a charac- 
teristic and animated group, amongst 
whom Seneca and Pyrrhus are con- 
spicuous. The narrow picture beneath 
the Fall of Adam and Eve represents 
St. Peter delivered by the angel from 
prison, while the guard is asleep in 
the foreground. This is also by Lippi, 
On the back wall of the chapel, or 
behind the altar, are 4 narrow fres- 
coes on two lines, the uppermost (on 
the rt.) St. Peter baptizing, by ifa- 
eaccio; and (on the 1.) the Pl-each- 
ing of St. Peter, by Masolino; below 
(on the 1.) St. Peter and St. John 
healing a Cripple, by Masaccio; and 
(on the rt.) St. Peter giving Alms, 
by the same painter. Upon the left 
wall, the narrow compartment above 
represents the Expulsion from Paradise 
of Adam and Eve, by Masaccio; the 
larger painting on the same line, the 
Tribute Money, by Masaccio. Our 
Lord, standing in the midst of the 
Apostles, is pointing to St. Peter draw- 
ing a fiiedi out of the stream. To the 
1. St. Andrew is calling his brother 
St. Peter. In the lower compartments, 
St. Peter in prison, visited by St. Paul, 
by F. Lippi (in the figure of St. Paul 
-mU. be seen the source whence Raphael 
derived the figure of St. Paul preaching 
At Athens), and the Resuscitation of the 
King's Son by St. Peter and St. Paul, 
executed by Masaccio and F. Lippi, the 
youth and some figures in the centre 
_ „ _ being by Ztppt. T<i^\iA V\i3ssis^.^\Hicife 

tenting the Fall of Adam and five, \ picture, m«k«B^w«^coafi^«^^ 
Ij Masolmo; othem have attributed itlmonka w» ««ea >eqw^^ ^^ xw^ 
to i: Zippi. On • liiw with thiB,\Pet«t. TSbaa H» wstfte^^^^ 
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Baisingof Eutychus; but it represents beneath an arch. Skulls and bones 
the apocryphal miracle, said to have compose a great portion of the oma- 
been worked by the Apostles, in raising ments, worked and combined with 
the son of the king, when Simon Magus foliage and other ornaments. Pietro 
had failed. The skulls and bones in the Soderini, created in 1502 Qonfaloniere 
foreground are supposed to have been perpetuo of the Florentine republic, was 
used in the magician's incantations, wise, gentle, pi*udent, and possessing 
Some say that in this composition every qualifica^iion for the chief magis- 
Dante is introduced as Simon Magus, tracy, except firmness of character, 
and Pope Boniface VIII. as St. Peter ; ** Under Soderini the Republic re- 
but this is very doubtful. Masolwo, covered a transient independence. But, 
by whom these frescoes were begun, in 1512, he was deposed by the in- 
dying at an early age, the work was trigues of his enemies: the Medici were 
continued by Masaccio ; the time is reeled ; and after a series of struggles 
well fixed by its concurrence with and perfidies, an imperial decree gave 
the return of Cosimo de' Medici, to the vile and profligate mulatto, 
Masaccio had quitted Florence, and Alessandro, in 1531, the title of Grand 
disdained to return, until the restora- Duke of Florence, he having already 
tion of the great patron of art. Michael absolute power." — Q. Review, In the 
Angelo, and also Raphael and the refectory is a Last Supper, by Vasari, 
artists of their age, diligently studied 

these frescoes, a circumstance alluded ch. of Scmta Felice (a little beyond 

to m Anmbal Caros epiteph upon the Piazza de' Pitti, at the comer of the 

Jfawccw, m which his pecuhar merits yia Romana and the Via S. Agostino), 

are described : in which the vestiges of a very ancient 

** nnsi, e la mia pittnra al ver fu pari ; Romanesque style are overlaid by re- 

L*di3i*iffett2^*T*' ^*ni 'ufiili!!!^ ®®^* stuccoes and adornments. It 

A tuttTgfi alt'ri. nf me sollTto^i." contains an altarpiece by Salmtor Rosa, 

Christ and Peter walkmg on the sea. 

Maaacdo died at a stQl earlier age Christ, the Virgin, and Saints, Ikm, 

(26) than Masolino; and the paintings m Qhirlcmdaio: and at the high altar, a 

the chapel were completed by FUippiM picture by Fra Angelica, 
Lippi, the son of Fra Fiiippo Lippi, who 
^pears to have worked from the de- ^r^ ^^ g^ j^^^ i^ externally a 

■"^1? ?"?!? u®*^^!5- u 1 • mass of rough and dingy brickwork. 

Behind the altar m this chapel is an mu^ .i«««,:^„= i>^ Tun^i.z:i a^^^i^ Av« 

antique pamting of the VirSn and ^® drawings \fY Wwha^l Angela, for 

Child, ssSTtole by St. lX, and the completion of the front, are extimt. 

brought by the monL from Gk-eece. ^« ongmal basihca was, perhaps^ the 

It is only eiposed twice a year ; but the ^^^^^ sacred structure m the city : it 

sacristan will show it on appUcation. was consecrated by St. Ambrose m 393; 

In the opposite transept is the Conini J^*' ^haying been greatly damaged by 

Chapel, containmg the body of St. An- ™ ™ *?® ^^^ c&dXj., it was deter- 

drea Corsini, and very fine alti-riUevi, ^^ ^^^ i* should be rebuilt in 

representing hun celebrating his first * setter style. The person employed, 

mass, ascending to heaven, and descend- ^'^d whose name Vasari conceals, was 

ing to assist the Florentines in battle ; ^^ amateur architect : " uno che si 

all by Foggiaij the frescoes above by ai^dava dilettando di architettura per 

Luca Giordano. passatempo." Some portions were 

Some of the tombs escaped the con- raised, when Giovanni de' Medici re- 

flagration : that of Pietro Soderini, quest«d Brunelleschi to give his opinion 

Qonfaloniere perpetuo of the Florentine of the building : the latter veiy openly 

republic (1502) hy Benedetto da Rovez- spoke out, and exhorted his patron to 

^ar/K?, in the choir, is edngular and beau- contribute influence and money for the 

^^^ The monument conaists simply purpose oi eiec^Vnii^ «b moT^ v^-^tcr^TokA 

« satvopluiguB atancUng upon a base tempVe. Tba Mo\si\«!^. «^\ft Vi ^ V5^ 
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ing auffitor; and by the yoluntary 
contributions of the Florentines, of 
which Giovanni, and afterwards his son 
Cosimo, bore the greatest part, the pre- 
sent church was begun ; the fbrst stone 
having been laid in 1425. The Corin- 
thian columns of the nave are finely pro- 
portioned. Bmnelleschi did not Uve to 
complete the building, and hence some 
alterations were made which have been 
found fault with. Among the additions 
are the ornaments, with the elevations 
of the two doors of the Sagrestia Vec- 
chia, by Donaiello : the terrace at the 
lower end of the church is attributed 
to Michael Angelo: the altars of the 
several chapels are of more recent 
date. 

There are two fine oblong pulpits 
in the nave, executed, after the designs 
of Donatello, by his pupil Bertoldo. 
The subjects of the bronze bas-relie& 
on them represent the Passion and Be- 
Burrection of our Lord. The finest are 
the Descent from the Cross, and the 
Entombment. Behind the pulpit, on 
the L side of the nave, is a large freBCO 
of the Martyrdom of S. Lorenzo, by 
Ang, Bronzino, Li the CapeUa degli 
Operai, which is next to this towards 
the transept, is an Annunciation, by 
JS%Uppo lappi. In the opposite aisle 
are worthy of remark — the Marriage of 
the Virgin, by il MosaOy and the sepul- 
chral monument lately erected to Ben- 
venuti the eminent painter, who exe- 
cuted the frescoes ui the Medioean 
chapeL 

In the pavement before the high altar 
is the sepulchral memorial of Cosimo 
de* Medici, or Cosimo il Yeechio, who 
died Aug. Ist, 1464, bearing on it the 
title of " Pater Patriae," bestowed upon 
him by public decree in the year after 
his decease. It consists of a slab of 
porphyry, inlaid with verd'-antique and 
precious marbles, marking the spot 
under which his remains lie. 

Tlie Sagrestia Vecchia was designed 
by Bmnelleschi before it was settled 
that he should rebuild the whole church. 



the tribune over the altar is a singu- 
lar allegorical painting, constellations, 
planets, the moon in Taurus, and the 
sun in Cancer. The sarcophagus, in 
the centre of the pavement, of Giovanni 
di Averardo dei Medici (died 1428), 
and of his wife Picarda, the parents of 
Cosimo il Yeechio, and the founder of 
the greatness of the fiunily, is also by 
Donatello. The tomb is of great de- 

Snce, but unfortunately in a measure 
dden by the marble table placed over 
it. Near the door is the costly monu- 
ment by Andrea Verrocchio^ erected by 
Lorenzo and Giuliano de* Medici, to the 
memory of Piero and GHovanni, their 
father and uncle. Bound the saroo- 
phi^gus, composed of porphiy and verd*- 
antique, are fine bronze festoons of foli- 
age. A cabling, in bronze, over the 
monimient, is also a specimen of the 
perfection of metal- work: the date is 
1472. The bust of St. Lorenzo over 
the door is by DonateUo. 

In the Sagrestia nuova, or Ca- 
pella dei deposiU (which opens into the 
N. transept, and to which there is an 
entrance from the Yia delle Cantonelle, 
behind the church), built by Michel- 
angelo, we have a building planned for 
its monuments, and the monuments 
executed for the building which con- 
tains them. The monuments are those 
of Lorenzo and Gtiuhano de* Medici. 
Lorenzo was the son of Piero, and 
grandson of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
created Duke of Urbino by his uncle 
Leo X. In 1518 he married Made- 
leine de Boulogne, of the royal house 
of France : the sole fruit of this union 
was Catherine dei Medici, afterwards 
the queen of Henry II. He died 
in 1519, surviving the birth of his 
daugliter only a few days. " The statue 
of Lorenzo is seated. He is represented 
absorbed in thought. He rests his face 
upon his hand, which partially covers 
the chin and mouth. The general 
action is one of perfect repose, and the 
expression that of deep meditation. It 
is impossible to look at this figure 
The bas-reliefs, the four evangelists, the without \»\rk% iowsMcj %\xsiRj«.-^o&Q.*C&ft 
two bronze doors, and the elevations of \ twind t\Mft.t -oer^ttAsss *-*.. ^«3^ '^^^^ ^ 
ibe doorways, are hj DonateUo. In\mt«nBC fe&ca% Vt\» cswi ^\ "^^^ ^ 
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works in existence. It has been well 
observed of this statue that it has no 
resemblance to the antique, but it rivals 
the best excellences of the ancients in 
expression combined with repose and 
dignitr." — WestmcteoUJun, The figures 
reclimng at his feet are intended to re- 
present Morning and Evenins;. The 
other monument is that of Giuhano de' 
Medici, the third son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, and father of the Card. 
Ippolito : he received from Francis I. 
tne title of Duke of Nemours. He died 
in his 87th year, in 1516. The figures 
on his tomb represent Day and Night. 
The merit of these sculptures was 
fully appreciated when they first ap- 
peared. They are praised in prose 
and in verse, and the Notte, in par- 
ticular, suggested to Qiovanni Battista 
Strozzi the elegant quatrain — 

•*L* Notte ehe ta vedi in si dold atti 
Dormire, fa da nn Ancelo loolpita 
In qnesto saaso, e percnd donne, ha vita: 
Destala, ae ndl eredi, e parleratti.'* 

Michelangelo replied with equal, per* 
haps superior, elegance — 



** Onto m' i '1 aonno e piik 1* esMr dl ^..^ , 
Mentre che il danno, e la vergogna dura 
Non veder, non sentir m' % grnn' ventura ; 
IPerd non mi destar ; deh parla baiM.*' 



f* 



In addition to the works above re- 
ferred to, in the Gapella dei Depositi 
is a remarkable unfinished group of a 
Virgin and Child, by Michelangdo. 

** The Madonna and Child on the N. 
side of this chapel is simple, and has 
a sentiment of maternal affection never 
found in the Greek sculpture, but fre- 
quently in the works of this artist, 
particularly in his paintings, and that 
of the most tender kind." — Itaxtnan^ 
X/Cct, JIT. 

The statue of San Damiano on the 
Virgin's rt. hand is by Eaffaello da 
J£&ntelupOj that of St. Cosimo by IV^ 
Oiov, Angela Montorsoli, Behind the 
altar is the sepulchre of Ferdinand III., 
the Cftther of the reigning Grand Duke. 

The Medieean Chanel (which is at : 
^Ae back of the choir, and is reached I 
^ the Btaira leading to the SagteHia 
y'fot^a^-om the Fta delle CanUmeUe) 



is an illustration of the old story 
of the painter who, being unable 
to represent Venus beautiful, covered 
her with finery. The first stone was 
laid in January, 1604, the architect 
being Giov. dei Medici, and afterwarda 
Matteo Nigetti. Its founder, Ferdi- 
nand I., intended the building for the 
actual reception of the Holy Sepulchre. 
In 1603 there arrived at Florence a 
mysterious personage from the East, 
styling himself Faccardine, Emir of 
the Druses. This emir, now he was 
on Christian ground, revealed the fiust 
that he was a descendant of the " Pio 
CK>ffiredo,** and, as such, entertained 
an hereditary haitred against the Turks ; 
and he offered lus aid to the Grrand 
Duke to enable him to acquire (L e. 
to steal) the most revered relic of 
Christendom. When Faccardine re- 
turned to Jerusalem in 1604, a small 
fleet of galleys was despatched to the 
coast of Syria, under the command 
of the captain'general, Inghirami ; and 
Faccardine and his comederates ac- 
tually found means to enter the 
church, and to begin thdr opera- 
tions for detaching the sepulchre, 
when, being discovered by the ''ma- 
lice" of the Greeks, they were com- 
pelled to take to flight, leaving the 
marks of the saw. The ill success 
of the intended larceny was viewed 
as a great misfortune. Cosimo H. 
converted the building into the oe- 
metory of the gnmd ducal fiunUy. 

The walls are entirely covered with 
the richest marbles and pietre dmrVy — 
jasper, chalcedony, agate, lapii lazuli, 
and still more precious stones, com- 
posing the Florentine mosaic of pietre 
eommene^ of which the materials are 
entirely different from that of the 
modem Boman mosaic. In the Bomaa 
mosaic the colours are artificial, it 
being formed of little pieces of qpaque 
glass, called " smalto." In the Floren- 
tine mosaic no colours are employed, ex- 
cepting what are natural to the stone ; 
and the varied tints and shading are 
formed by a judicious adaptation of 
the g;radat\ona w\ia<^ V\!k& \mtorial 
afforda. By meKna ol ^bea^ oitiL^^ 
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graceful and elaborate repreeentationB 
of flowers, fruit, omamenta. &€., have 
been produced. Marbles and jaspers 
of brilliant colours, being, of course, 
Tery yaluable, are only used in thin 
slices, like veneer, about { of an inch 
thick. The process is extremely tedious, 
and therefore expensive; the pattern 
is drawn on paper; each piece is then 
cut out and drawn on the stone chosen. 
The stone is sawn by means of a fine 
wire stretched by a bow and with 
emery powder, and is worked down 
with emery at a wheel until it fits 
exactly; it is then joined to the other 
pieces by being set in a backing of 
white cement about i inch thick; 
when the work is completed this 
cement is planed down even, and a slab 
of slate put at the back. Some of the 
works now in hand in the Qrand Ducal 
manufactory, and intended for the high 
altar of this chapel, will b^ the most 
beautiful specimens yet produced. 

The armorial bearings of the principal 
cities and states of Tuscany incorporated 
in the dominions of the Medici, which 
range round the chapel, are examples 
of the richness of this work. The 
red Qiglio on the shield of Florence is 
the most elegant of the coats. It is 
delicately and elaborately formed of 
different hues of coral and cornelian, 
inlaid so as to represent the relief and 
the shading of the flower, which is evi- 
dently, like the fleur-de-lys of France, 
no lUy, but the three-petaled iris, which 
still grows on the walls of Florence. 
All the bearings, as before observed, 
are natural-coloured stones; the giallo 
antico standing for or, lapis lazuli azure, 
rosso antico guks, &c. &c. In only 
one instance is help given by art. It 
is in the case of the Lion argent of 
Pienza, which, formed of semi-transpa- 
rent alabaster, has, beneath it, a shad- 
ing on the ground, which shows through 
the stone. 

The Medicean cenotaphs are, in splen- 
dour of material, in accordance with 
the mausoleum which encloses them; 
they are formed of red and grey gra- 
nite. The only statues yet ^aced on 
the tombs are those of Ferdinand 1. 
(died 1610), modelled by Q. da Bo- 
^27s«^ and cast by Pietro Tbcoa, and of 



Gosimo II. (d. 1620), by Pietro Tacca 
alone, and which as a work of art stands 
pre-eminent. The cushion upon which 
the grand ducal crown is placed is of 
the most wonderful workmanship, in- 
laid not merely with pietre dure, but 
with precious stones. The grand ducal 
crown, which differs in shape from all 
other European crowns, was the fancy 
of Pope Clement VII., when he in- 
vented the title of "Grand Duke." 
The roof, divided into 8 compart- 
ments, surmounted by as many hex- 
agonal lunettes, is covered with fres- 
coes executed between 1828 and 1837, 
by the late director of the Academy, 
Pietro BenveniUi, representing, com- 
mencing from the E. side, 1, the 
Blessing given to Adam and Eve by 
the Almighty; 2, Our first Sin, Eve 
giving the fatal Apple to Adam in 
the Garden of Eden; 3, the Death of 
Abel ; 4, the Sacrifice after the Deluge 
by Noah; 5, the Nativity of our Loid; 
6, his Crucifixion; 7, the Resurrec- 
tion; and 8, the Last Judgment: in 
the hexagonal spaces are paintings of 
Moses, Aaron, David, St. John the 
Baptist, St. Matthew, St. John the 
Evangelist, and St. Mark. The bodies 
of the Grand Dukes are contained in 
a crypt below. The Medicean chapel 
and the Sagrestia Nuova may be seen 
from ten till four o'clock, the custode 
being then in attendance, the entrance 
being from the Via delle Cantonelle. 

The cloister on the S. side of the 
church is small and r^ular. Here is 
the tomb of Paolo Giovio, Bishop of 
Nocera, who died in 1552, an eminent 
writer on history and historical bio- 
graphy. The statue is by Francesco di 
San Oallo, From this cloister opens 
the entrance to the celebrated 

Zafwentian Library. A noble but 
unfinished vestibule, designed, like the 
rest of the building, by Michael Angelo, 
leads into the library. Some variation 
was introduced in this portion by Vasari, 
The library itself forms a long and lofty 
gallery, of which the effect is improved 
by the fine stained windows, from the 
designs of Giovanni da U<2\tv«. \!c^«sbc^ 
of tYioae ^3tl'a «rc[ioY«^.^S«:2s!^^^"t^2>^«ais^ 
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gant patterns, in brown, red, and yel* 
low, was laid down after the designs of 
// Triboh, The Rotonda attached to 
the library was finished in 1841, by the 
architect Poccianti. 

The Mediceo-Laurentian Library is 
a noble monument of the zeal of the 
family of Medici in the advancement 
of learning. It has undergone many 
vicissitudes. It was begun, as is well 
known, by Cosimo, whose wealth, and 
extensive mercantile intercourse with 
different parts of Europe and of Asia, 
enabled him to gratify his passion for 
collecting the remains of the ancient 
Greek and Roman writers with peculiar 
success. When Piero, the unlucky son 
of Lorenzo, provoked the vengeance of 
the people, this library, with difficulty 
saved £rom destruction, was purchased 
by the Republic in 1496. The govern- 
ment, however, sold it to the convent of 
San Marco. When the Dominicans fell 
into trouble, on account of Savonarola, 
the library was taken from them and 
removed to the Palazzo Pubblico. The 
friars soon afterwards recovered it, 
however (1500): but, being much in 
debt, they in their turn sold the collec- 
tion to Cardinal Giovanni de' Medici, 
afterwards Leo X., who deposited it in 
his palace at Rome. It then passed to 
Cardinal Giulio de' Medici (Clement 
VII.), who determined to restore the 
collection to Florence, as the proudest 
portion of the Medicean inheritance, 
and he accordingly founded this edi- 
fice to receive it, for which Michael 
Angelo fumlBhed the designs. At the 
death of Clement VII. (1534) it re- 
mained incomplete, and the manu- 
scripts were abandoned to dust and 
decay, until the building was finished, 
while Michael Angelo was living in 
his old age at Rome. They were 
arranged and placed under proper care 
by Cosimo I. 

Great additions have been made to 

the original Medicean collection by 

Cosimo's successors, by whom have 

been added the MSS. of the Gaddi 

library; those collected by the Senator 

CkrJo Strozm; i^oB% of the private 

IJbi^atjr of the Grand Dukee, and of the 

^^mngioo-p&latiaelibrta^; the orien- 

^oianusonptm illuatntedbyABBemaim 



Archbishop of Apamea; the Bisoioniani, 
Segnani, and Scioppiani MSS. ; and those 
which were found in the monasteries 
suppressed prior to the French inva- 
sion. Count Angelo d'Elci (1841) gave 
his valuable collections of Editiones 
Principes; Franc. Xav. Redi, the last 
of the family, bequeathed the MSS. of 
the celebrated Franc Redi (1626- 
1698); and the Cav. Fabre, the painter, 
deposited here the manuscripts of 
Alfieri, as well as many printed Greek 
and Latin classics, containing mar- 
ginal comments or translations by that 
great poet, which he had inherited from 
the Countess of Albany. The Mar- 
quis Luigi Tempi has also deposited 
here some valuable contributions from 
his own library, including one of the 
finest copies of the Divina Conmiedia. 
This library now contains upwards of 
9000 manuscripts. In mere numbers 
many are larger, but none, the Vaticaa 
excepted, so important. It is particu- 
larly rich in works in Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, Coptic, Greek, and Latin, and 
of the great Italian writers of the 14th, 
15th, and 16th centuries. There is a 
catalogue of the Arabic, Persian, Syriac, 
and otiier oriental MSS. by AwoAmimiTi^ 
in 1 voL folio, 1742. One of the Hebrew 
and Rabbinical MSS., by the librarian 
Biscioni, published in 1752; and one 
of the MSS. in Greek, Latin, Italian, 
and other modem languages, by Ban- 
dini, printed at Florence in 11 vols, 
folio, 1764-1793. The contmuation is 
being executed by the present librarian, 
Furia. Suspended at the end of each 
desk is a tablet, containing the titles of 
the several MSS. Among the sights for 
the comparatively unlettered visitor of 
the collection are the following:— The 
celebrated Medicean Virgil, the earliest 
MS. of the poet, revised by Tertiua 
Rufus Asterius Apronianus, about a.i>. 
494, containing the whole works, with 
the exception of a few leaves of the 
Bucolics. The numerous corrections 
which it contains attest the care with 
which it was collated. The earliest MS. 
of the Pandects of Justinian, captured 
by the Pisans when they took Amalfi 
(1 1 35). It has been generally believed 
that ^Ma diBCOveTy \«^\a X2ki<& i^^l's ^t 
the BiOmaxxlKW, «adV\iA \)\^xsa^ ^scMb- 
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ral adoption of its jurisprudence. This 
MS. was preserved at Pisa with as much 
veneration as if it had been the Palla- 
dium of the Republic. Every three 
months it was visited by a deputation 
of the magistracy: and when, after the 
faU of Pieuk (1406), it was removed to 
Florence, equal veneration long con- 
tinued to be rendered to it. Tapers 
were lighted, monks and magistrates 
stood bareheaded, as before holy relics, 
and the books were opened beneath a 
silken pall. The work is written in a 
bold anid beautiful character, ''is com- 
posed of two quarto volumes, with 
laige maigins, on a thin parchment, 
9nd the Latin characters betray the 
hand of aGreek scribe." — Gibbon, — Two 
fragments of Tacitus. The first con* 
tains, in a most cramped and difficult 
Lombard character, the first five books 
of the History, and the last six of the 
Annals. Some antiquaries place its 
date as high as 395; but it belongs 
more probably to a much later period; 
some say as late as the 11th century. 
The second, brought from the monas- 
tery of Corbey, in Westphalia, was 
purchased by Pope Leo X. firom the 
discoverer Arcimboldi, for 500 golden 
florins. This MS., whidi is more legible 
than the preceding, may be as old as 
the 6th century, and is the only MS. 
which contains the first five books of 
the Annals. — A Quintus Curtius of the 
10th century is the earliest text of that 
Latin writer. — The Divina Commedia : 
The transcription of this manuscript was 
completed, as appears by the colophon, 
on the day when the ' ' Duke of Athens, " 
Walter de Brienne, was expelled, 1343, 
or twenty-two years after the death of 
Dante. — The Decameron, transcribed 
in 1384> from the autograph of the 
author, by Francesco MannelH, his god- 
son, consoles the Italian scholar for 
the loss of the original. It contains 
some whimsical marginal notes, and 
the orthography differs widely from 
that of the modem editions.— A copy 
of Cicero's Epistles, Ad Familiares, is 
from the pen of Petrarch; some of his 
letters, and his autograph signature 
upon the first page of his Horace, are 
tSao Bbown. The iumdwiitiiigB are 
totally ditviimilar. — Terenoe firom the 



hand of Politian. — The celebrated letter 
of Dante in which he rejects the con- 
ditional permission to return to Flo- 
rence. — Unpublished writings of Fidno. 
— A versified description of the poet's 
person in a MS. of Dante of the 15th 
century. — Some of the Syriac MSS., 
particularly the Qospels of the date 
586, from the monastery of St. John at 
Zagba in Mesopotamia, contain illumi- 
nations which are fine specimens of 
Byzantine art. In the Canzoniere are 
portraits of Laura and Petrarch, of the 
14th century. — The Evangeliarium Au- 
reum, from the Cathedral of Trebizond. 
—A missal of the 14th century, with 
illuminations by Don Lorenzo, a Camal- 
dolese monk. In a bottle is preserved 
one of Galileo's fingers, which the an- 
tiquarian Gori stole from his tomb at 
S. Croce. 

The Laurentian Library is open daily, 
except on festivals, from 9 till 12. The 
assistant expects a small gratuity. The 
chief librarian is generally in attend- 
ance, and those who wish to consult or 
use the manuscripts will experience, as 
in the other public establishments of this 
city, all the facilities they can desire. 

At the N. E. corner of the Piazza, in 
front of the church of S. Lorenzo, is 
the sitting statue of Giovanni de' Me- 
dicis, or Delle Bande Nere, the father 
of Cosimo L, in an unfinished state, by 
BomdineUu In the principal bas-relief, 
on the pedestal which represents sol- 
diers dividing captives and spoil, the 
artist has introduced a figure caiTying 
off a hog; this is one Baldassare Turini 
of Pescia, against whom Bandinelli had 
a grudge, and whom he has thus handed 
down to posterity. Giovanni de' Medici 
died in the service of Francis I. (1526), 
having previously attached himself to 
the Imperialists. The statue was placed 
here only in 1850, having remained 
until then in the Pedazzo Vecchio. 

Ckurch and Convetit of San Marco. — 
The Dominicans of the " strict observ- 
ance" were introduced here in 1436, by 
the authority of Pope Eugeuius IV.; 
the Silvestrini,a branch of thft xsv^^x^ks^ 
oi \«AYois^t<»»^ 'wVo \i3b^ ^ifc'^R^Kfe^^^ 
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continued highly popular. Cosimo de' 
Medici proimsed 1 0,000 scudi towards 
the re-erection of their church and 
monastery, and ^ent 36,000. The 
designs for both church and convent 
were furnished by Mu^lozzo, All 
the buildings, however, have been 
much altered, and the church exhibits 
little of the original master. The front 
was completed in 1777 from the designs 
of Fra. Giov, Prontu The architectural 
decorations of the altars, and the Sal- 
viati Chapel (1588), dedicated to Sanf 
Antonino, on the 1. hand at the end of 
the nave, were designed by Giovanni di 
Bologna, The statue of the Saint, in 
the act of benediction, is by the same 
artist. St. Thomas, St. Anthony the 
Abbot, St. PhiUp, St. John, St. Ed- 
ward, and St. Dominick, are by Franca- 
vilkif his pupil, and from his designs. 
The three Angels, and the bas-relieu in 
bronze, are by Portigiani, The paint- 
ings in chiar^-oscuro on a gold ground 
beneath the archivolts supporting the 
cupola, are by Bt-omino, Two large 
frescoes representing, one, the funenil 
procession, the other, the burial of St. 
Antonino, are by Passignano. In the 
front of each are three almost naked 
figures^ which seem to have been in- 
troduced by the artist solely to show 
his skill in drawing. — Chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament (at the upper end of 
the church), begun in 1678; by P. F, 
Silvani: the wajHa and pavement are 
composed of rich marbles. Here are 
six large paintings relating to the in- 
stitution of the Sacrament of the Eu- 
charist, either in history or in type, 
such as the Falling of the Manna (Pas- 
signano), and the Sacrifice of Isaac (Ja- 
copo da Empoli), — Our Lord with the 
Apostles, by Santi di Tito, and finished 
by Tiberio his son. This chapel con- 
tains other paintings, frescoes, and 
bronzes, in the best style of the early 
part of the 17th century. The chiuvn 
also contains, in the 2nd chapel on 
the rt.-hand side of the nave, a fine 
Virgin and several Saints, by Fra Bar- 
tolommeo, much injured by candles. — 
Of older art, a singular Qreek Madonna 
Mid two Saints in mosaic, upon a gold 
^und, ia encrusted in the wall ot the 
^-^SP^/^ ^tcct, the 3rd on the rt-hand 



side of the nave. The centml portion 
alone is ancient, — saints of the order 
of St. Dominick. St. Dominick and St. 
Raymundus with the angels are of more 
recent date. It is remarkable as being 
one of the very few relics of the ancient 
mosaics of St. Peter^s at Rome, where 
it was placed by P(^ John VI. a.d. 
703. It was brought here in 1609, from 
the ruins of the old Basiliea^ when it 
was finally d^nolished to make way 
for the pres«it structure. A crucifix 
by Giotto, painted on wood, with a 
gold ground, now over the prindpal 
door, drew all Florence to see it when 
it was first brought to this convent; 
and it is said to be the very production 
which establi^ed his popular reputa- 
tion above that of his great predecessor 
Cimabue. 

** O Tano gloria dell* umane poMe 
Com' poco verde in aula aima dura, 
Se non h uiunta dall' etati grosae I 
Oedette Cimabue nella pintom 
Tener lo eampo ; ed ota lia Giotto il gridov 
8i che la tama di colui oscuxa." 

PurgatoriOf canto zi. tl— 9ff. 

In this churdi are interred the three 
friends of Lorenzo de Medicis, Politian, 
Benivieni, the poet, and Pico della 
Mirandola, the i^iofflix of his age, who 
died in 1494, at the age of 31. His 
grave is indicated by an inscription, 
which records the esteem in which 
he was held by his contemporaries. — 
On a little tablet below is an inscription 
in mem<»y of Politian, in which his 
death is placed in 1499, instead of 1494, 
when it really happened. Politian was 
one of those, who, 

** Dying, put on the weeda of Domink, 
Or aa Fnnciacan think to pada disguiaed.*' 

He was by his own request buried in the 
dress of the friars of this monastery. 

The Convent (which ladies are not per- 
mitted to enter, excepting the chapter- 
house, which opens out of the outer 
cloister, until lately occupied as a bar- 
rack) contains the finest works of Fra 
Angelico da Fiesole (b. 1387, d. 1455), 
who was a member of this house. These 
paintings remained unjustly neglected 
for more than three centuries, ai^ have 
been of \adte yeexa vSkmni^ «a usaf^ orsvc 
praised \>y ^o wc^ai^ «iA «daiE£aEnt% ^ 
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the modem German schooL Neverthe- 
lees, there are in these works qualities 
which should not be overlooked by any 
one Oi^ble of appreciating art. Fro 
Angelico may be called the last and 
most perfect of the Byzantine school of 
painters, to whose style he added as 
much as a mind altogether nurtured 
in asceticism could do. He is without 
those beauties which are so conspicuous 
in Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael, 
but there are in his works a holiness 
and purity of expression which, per- 
hi^, have never been surpassed by 
either of these great masters. 

The works of Fra Angelico in this 
monastery were formerly very nu- 
merous: many have perished or have 
been removed. The situations of those 
which remain are as follows: — In the 
outer cloister, in a lunette beside the 
door, is the Head of St. Dominick : 
opposite, under glass, is St. Dominick 
at the foot of the cross: in another 
lunette, at the farther angle, is the Head 
of Christ. Opening out of the N. side 
of this cloister is the ancient chapter- 
house, containing the Crucifixion. On 
the rt. hand of tiie cross of our Lord 
(the two thieves being also represented) 
are the three liarys, St. Mark, St. John 
the Bvangelist, St. Lawrence, St. Cos- 
mo, and St. Damiano. On the 1., St. 
Dominick, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. 
Augustine, St. Francis, St. Benedict, 
St. Bernard, St. Romuald, St. Ber- 
nardino, St. Peter Martyr, St. Peter of 
Verona, and St. Thomas Aquinas; the 
latter known, as usual, by the sun 
upon his breast. All these figures are 
nearly upon one plane: the colouring 
is clear and bright, the drawing timid 
and incorrect. The expression of the 
countenances disappoints as to strength, 
but there is purity and tboughtfulness 
in the heads. The dark red sky behind 
the cross is probably the red ground 
upon which, as in all the early frescoes, 
the bine nkj, wliich has since fallen 
off, was painted. A border of arabesque 
oomparbnents, in which are contained 
saints and patriarchs, the prophetic 
sibyls and the prophets, surrounds the 
picture. A species of fiieae oontaixui 



in each hand, whence spring smaller 
stems with medallions of his most 
celebrated disciples and followers. 
Fronting the top of the stairs, in the 
corridor of the first story, is the An- 
nunciation. Opposite to it is another 
Crucifixion, very fine. Further on in 
the same corridor, on the rt.-hand 
side, is the Madonna and Child en- 
throned with four saintH. In three 
cells on the 1. hand of this corridor 
are, — the Coronation of the Virgin, 
called the finest work in the convent; 
Christ's descent to the spirits in prison; 
the three Marys at the Sepulchre. 
During the late Austrian occupation, 
a considerable portion of the convent 
being converted into barracks, most 
of the frescoes of Fra Angelico were 
boarded up, to prevent injury to them. 
A beautiful work, **San Marco illus" 
trato," has been recently completed, 
containing drawings of these paintings, 
forming a suite to the Qalleria delle 
Belle Arti ; the descriptions are by 
one of the members of S. Marco, the 
learned Padre Marchese, the author of 
a very interesting work on the Artists 
of the Dominican Order. 

The second, or great Cloister, was 
designed by Michelozzo, The frescoes 
in &e lunettes represent the works 
and miracles of the Ufe of St. Dominick. 
Some are real acts of charity, as when 
he ofifered himself as a slave to redeem 
the only son of a widowed mother; 
others are like dreams, real or waking, 
and perhaps were so. In the old re- 
fectory is a Last Supper, by Dom, Qhu-' 
landaio, 

Girolamo Savonarola was a brother 
of this convent The papal chair was 
then polluted by Alexander VI. Sa- 
vonarola loudly urged the reform of 
the Church, calling upon the faithful 
to come forth from the mystic Ba- 
bylon. He was equally unsparing of 
his reproofs of the vices of his coun- 
trymen ; and the huge piles, in which 
the works of Dante, Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, and Pulci were consumed, — 
causing the present scarcity of the early 
editions of ^eir ^wqAa, — -\K!&aS^s^'^"K»' 
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oua, raUed up 
t of relentleu 

.,^._ ,t of St. Mut 

wag attacked by the infuriated multi- 
tude on Palm Sunday, 1498, and aJtar 
a long and stout defence by the 
monks, the choir, then eucloBed by a 
high -mix, whither they had retreated, 
ms Btormed. Savonarola and two of 
bin brethren, Fra' Dominico and Fra' 
Klveatro, were dragged forth, and 
thrown into the prison of the Palazzo 
Tecchio. Chargee of hereey were pre- 
ferred agMDst him. He wm repeat- 
edly put to the torture ; the agony 
•zbirted a confeauon, which he re- 
tiaotad as soon aa he was released from 
the rack; and on the S3rd May, 1498, 
he and hi> eompaniona were hanged, 
and then burnt, on the Piazza de' Sig- 
nori, and their ashes cast into the 
Amo. PreTiously to his execution 
he had been degraded. — "1 eeparat 



as the last centory there were many 
who honoured him as ■ saint and a 

It wBH through the preaching of 
SavoDarola that Fra Bartolommeo be- 
oame a monk, and a member of this 
order. The oonvent now contains about 
aerenty friarB. The church of Ban 
Marco possesses a missal full of illumi- 
nations, attributed ta Fra Angelioo; 
and although Kugler supposes them to 
have been eiecuted by one of his 
scbotars uuder his own eyes, several of 
them are of the highest beauty, 

Am Marat has also its Spezierio, 
iriiich rivals that of Sta. Haria No> 
Telia. The ancient vases ofnuyolios, 
or, as we oatl it, Baphael's ware, con- 
stitutt a great attraotion to the curioua 
in th«M itiBtten. Ladies are allowed 
to enter the Bpezieria, though even 
more strictly excluded (unlesa by spe- 
cial permission) from other portions of 
the oonTsnt than from Sta. Maria. 

Ch. of Shitia Jfaria Maddalt/ta df 
J'atri near the Porto FiaiL The oh., 
"fMwrf to a aim exiatiBg convent, 
nsr bqgua by .ffnmglietdU, aad com- 



pleted by QitiUaiia di Am (7a/fo. The 
cloister, of the Ionic order, was also 
built by San Gallo (14T9), coped 
fWim an ancient capital found in the 
rnina of Fieeole, and belonging appa- 
rently to the later period of the empire. 
It has been spoilt by bricking up 
many of the intarcolumniations. In 
Uie ohapal, near the entrance, is the 
Hortyrdom of SS. Kereus and Achil- 
leus, by Foocetti. The church has many 
paintings, of which the beat are — St Ig- 
natius and 8t. Bocco, by Raffatllino del 
~ 'bo ; the A«ony in the Garden, by 
tidi Tito, The high altar, containing 
the body of the patron Saint, is very 

E Undid, though not in good taate. In 
s Chapterhouse, which, being within 
the precincts of the monaster;, can- 
not be seen without the permission of 
the archbishop, is a celebrated fresco 
by Perugiao, one of his finest works ; it 
represents the Crucifixion in the centre, 
with the Mater Dolorosa and St. Ber- 
nardo on either side. The landscape is 
Kod ; the blue of the sky, however, 
g been injudiciously restored. 

Ch. of S-inta Maria MaggiOre, near the 
Hotel di York, ia one of the most an- 
cient foimdationsla Florence j thepre- 
sent ch. dates from the 13th cent;., and 
is supposed to have been erected by a 
Florentine architect Buono, of whom 
we have seen some works at Pistcia. 
The interior has been much altered 
b; modem restorations, still it pre- 
serves its pointed Gothic aronee, 
which we see repeated in the Duomo 
and Sta. Trinila; its beat pictures are 
a St. Albert, by Ci^li, and the Descent 
of the Holj Spirit, by PastigTiano. 
Bruuetto Latini, the master of Dante, 
was buried here in 1294; his bust 
has been removed to the a^jcnmng 

Ch. of SaiUa Maria NatMa was th« 
first establishment of the Freaduitg 
Trisn in Florence. St. Dominick, the 
fbunder of this celebrated order, in tb« 
same year (1216) in which his institu- 
tion was ccmbmed by Eonoriua III., 
sent a tnuU JtftM^inBrt, tf. ^ima \ii 
FLoTenoe. WicnA "Mitt "^ ■•w«^ 
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after some removals, located in an 
ancient church, then outside the walls, 
the site of which is now within 
the present oonyentual buildings. The 
BpadouB church and cloisters, sacristj, 
refisctory, and chapter-house, are in- 
duded in the area then granted to the 
Dominicans by the magistracy. 

The fii9ade of the church is com- 
pleted — a rare thing in Florence. It is 
composed of compartments of white 
and black marble, and is the most 
modem portion of the church; for, 
though begun in 1348, it was not 
finished till 1470. As it now stands, 
it is from the designs of Leon BatHHa 
Alberti, Inserted in the front are two 
curious astronomical instruments, by 
the Padre Ignazdo Danti, astronomer 
of Cosimo I. — a quadrant for the ob- 
iterration of the solstices (1572) and 
an armillaiT dial (1574). The device 
of the swelling sail introduced upon 
the front was that of the Bucellai 
family, who defrayed a great part of 
the expense. The wall of a cloister 
extending from the front is composed 
of arches, under each of which is an 
ancient tomb, like those at Pistoia and 
liucca. They were executed about 1300. 
From these sepulchres the neighbour- 
ing street has acquired its name of Via 
de^ Avelli (street of the t>ombs). 

The church, begun in 1279 from, the 
designs of FrcL RiHoro and Fra SittOf 
brouiers of the order, is Gk>thic. The 
campanile, a fine tower with a spire 
in the Lombard style, is attributed to 
the same architects. The building was 
completed in 1357 by JF*rd Oiovatmi, 
BraeketH da Campiy and Frd Jaeopo 
T(tUnH da Nepoziano^ all members of 
this community. Michael Angelo gave 
to this church the title of his bride. It 
is 822 ft. lonf, 88 ft. wide across the 
nave and aisfes, and 203 ft. between 
the extremities of the transepts. The 
pointed arches, which rest on the co- 
lumns dividing the nave from the aisles, 
are of different widths. The archi- 
tectural decorations of the altars and 
ehapels werd added by Yasari and 
Othen^ in the time of Cosimo I. 



in this church, particularly in the rose 
window over the entrance, represent- 
ing the Virgin surrounded by angels. 
Over the principal door is a crucifix by 
OioUo, The church stands N. and S., 
the high altar being at the N. end. In 
the aisle on the rt. hand, entering by 
the principal door, are — 1st altar, the 
Annunciation, by Santi di Tito; St. 
Peter Martyr (on a pilaster), by CigoU; 
4th altar, the Haismg of Lazarus, by 
Santi di TUo ; the monuments of Ip« 
polito and Maria Yenturi, by Ricci; 
and farther on, the tomb of the Beata 
Yillana, by Bernardo da Settignano, 
This lady was widow of Pietro di 
Bosso, and, having died in 1360, ac- 
quired a reputation of sanctity, and 
was venerated by the Florentines, 
though she was not beatified by the 
Pope till 1824. It is remarkable 
that the novelist Sacchetti, her con- 
temporary, in a very singular letter 
or essay, in which he blames the indis- 
creet devotion of the common people, 
expressly adduces her example as one 
of misapplied veneration. At the end 
of the rt.-liand transept is the Capella 
dei Bucellaiy in which is the celebrated 
picture, by Cimabue, of the Yirgin seated 
on a throne with the infiint Saviour on 
her lap, and six angels around, painted 
upon a gold ground. It shows a marked 
improvement in drawing beyond the art 
of the time, and, when produced, it ex- 
cited the highest admiration. While 
the painter was employed upon it, 
Charles d'Anjou passed through Flo- 
rence, and was taken to see it; none 
had then seen the picture, but, profiting 
by the king's admission, all Florence 
followed ; and, such was the wonder 
excited and pleasure given by it, that 
the quarter in which Cimabue lived 
acquired the name of Borgo AUegri, 
which it long retained. When com- 
pleted the picture was carried from 
Chnabue*s house to the church in 
triumphal procession. In the same 
chapel are, on one side, Sta. Lucia, 
by BAdolfn Ghirlandaio^ and., cnv i&& 



other. ^ l&Krti^T^'awi. <2?l '^\». 
Ihere ia much splendid stained glMa\ ftgioea 
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bated to Michael Angelo. In front is 
the tomb of Paolo Bucellai, and in the 
same transept a fine GK)thic monument 
of Tedice Aliotti (ob. 1336), by Usfolino 
or Lino da Siena. In the Capella di 
Mlippo Strozzi (which is that next to 
the high altar on tliis side), behind the 
altar, is the Tomb of Filippo Strozzi, 
by Benedetto da Majano. It is in the 
cinque-cento style : the group in the 
centre, Angels worshipping the Virgin 
and Child, is arranged with the simpli- 
city and formahty of an early picture. 
Gh^t sweetness of expression, and 
finish, distinguish this work. It was 
this Filippo Strozzi who built the 
Strozzi palace. Here are some good 
firescoes by FUippino Lippi (1486) . On 
the ceiling, Ohnst, the four Evangelists, 
and St. Antony. On the walls apocry- 
phal miracles of St. John and St. Philip ; 
on the 1. St. John raising Drusiana 
from the dead ; on the rt. the expul- 
sion of the dragon £rom the temple of 
Mars by St. PhiUp. 

'* The choir is entirely painted in 
fresco, by Dam. del GhirlcmdaiOy but 
cannot well be seen even at the best 
time (about 9 A.H., when there is a 
Mttle reflected light from two upper 
windows before t£e curtains are drawn) 
on account of a huge wooden altar 
erected in front of them, and which 
almost walls them up. Nevertheless, 
they well deserve more than one visit 
by any one interested in the progress 
of art. In these works there is a great 
step forward in shaking off the dry 
shackles of earlier art, and much 
naivete and originality. The p<»rtraits 
of contemporaries, introduced in all 
these subjects as spectators, are parti- 
cularly interesting, as well for their 
great character as their exceeding 
beauty and simpUcity, particulariy in 
many of the females. To the student 
in art also these frescoes are particu- 
larly interesting, Ghirlandaio being 
pernaps more facile in execution than 
any other of the fresoantL" — C. W. C, 
These hvsooes were executed at the 
expeuBe of the famiUeB of 2bmabuom 
'^nd TbrMoguinci, to Buppij the place 
^ra^en by Orgagnt^ ^ifj^h. had be- 



come decayed. Midiael Angelo was the 
pupil of G-hirlandaio, and some portions 
of them are traditionally reported to be 
by his hand. The subjects are — on the 
rt.-hand wall on entering the choir, the 
history of St. John the Baptist ; on the 
L hand, that of the Virgin. Beginning 
at the lowest painting on the rt. of the 
spectator, in the first series, the sub- 
jects stand as follow : — 1. The Angel 
appearing to 2!acharias in the Temple. 
Tms fresco contains portraits of many 
of the painter's contemporaries. The 
four half-length figures conversing 
together at the side of the picture on 
the L hand of the spectator are as 
follow: — the first, in the dress of a 
canon, is MarsiUo Ficino ; the second, 
with a red cloak and a black band at 
the neck, is Cristofiino Landino; the 
figure turning to him is G-entile de* 
Becchi, Bishop of Arezzo; and be- 
tween these two last, raising his hand 
a little, is Politian. Here are also the 
portraits of the whole family of Toma- 
buoni. 2. The Salutation : the rangle 
figure, followed by two attendants, who 
walks behind Elusabeth, is Ginevra de* 
Bend, celebrated as one of the beauties 
of her time. 8. The burth of John the 
Baptist : it contains a beautiful whole- 
lencth female portrait. 4. Zacharias 
declares the name of the child. 5. 
Preaching of John. 6. Baptism of 
Christ. 7. The feast on Herod's birth- 
day, and the dancing of the daughter 
of Herodias. On the opposite waU, 
beginning with the lowtet picture cm 
the 1. hand of the spectator : — 1. Jo- 
achim driven out of the Temple, his 
offisring not being recced on account 
of his being childless in IsraeL Here, 
the four figures on the side nearest the 
window are portraits : the old man in 
a red hood is Tommaso, the painter's 
fiither. The one with bis head nn- 
oovered, with his hand on his side, and 
wearing a red cloak over a Ulue tunic, 
is the paintor himself. The figure with 
a black head of hair and thioki^ lips 
is Bastiano da S. Gbmignano, his pu]^ 
and relation ; and the other, turning 
his backf vnd mt\i «b vmii2\ qk^ q^ hia 
bead, ia the igsmWt^ \)!r<]f^c«t^\y«fA 
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Ghiriandaio. There are also portraits 
of his contemporaries, including Pietro, 
Lorenzo, and Gtiovanni de* Medici, and 
his patron TomaqnincL 2. The birth 
of tne Virgin. This fresco contains a 
remarkably lovely group of female 
figures surrounding and tendine the 
i^Suit. 3. The Presentation of the 
Virgin in the Temple. 4. Her Mar- 
riage. 5. The Adoration of the Wise 
Men. 6. The Massacre of the Inno- 
cents. 7. The Death and Assumption 
of the Virgin. In the yaulting of the 
roof are the four Evangelists : on the 
wall in which the window is are events 
from the lives of St. Dominick and St. 
Peter Martyr : St. John in the De- 
sert, the Annunciation of the Virgin, 
and above the windows many of the 
patron saints of Florence kneeling. 
Under the window are portraits of 
Giovanni Tomabuoni ana his wife. 
The tall triple Gothic window contains 
fine stained glass, the designs of which 
are principally whole-length figures by 
Meiaand/ro Fiorentino (1491). The 
seats of the choir were designed by 
Vaaari, In the next chapel, called the 
CapeUa dei Ghmdi, on the rt. hand, 
is the crucifix of wood, by Brunei- 
leaekiy which was executed by him 
out of rivalry with DoiuUeUoy when 
he upbraided the latter upon the 
inelegance of his in Santa Groce. 
We are told by Vasari that, when 
Donatello saw this production of his 
rival, he was so surprised with its 
exceUence, that, lifting up his hands in 
astonishment, he let go his apron filled 
with eggs and cheese for his dinner, all 
of which fell upon the ground, saying, 
— " To you belongs the power of 
carving tibe figure of Christ; to me 
that of representing peasants." — " A 
te ^ conceduto fjBure i Christi, ed a 
me i contadim." The crucifix of Dona- 
tello is rigid and without expression, 
faults which he afterwards most ably 
corrected, this rivalry having doubt- 
lessly led him to ]^ay greater atten- 
tion to expression m his subsequent 
works. In the CapeUa dei Ghiddi, the 
Baising of the Daughter of Jairaa is 
bjjitiff, Brangmoj 3ie two bas*TQlie£B 



in marble by €Hov. delV Opera; the 
designs of the two tombs and of the 
altar-table by Michciel Artgelo; and the 
paintings on the ceiling by Alese. AU 
lori. This chapel is a rich specimen of 
the best Italian architecture by Dosio, 
The CapeUa Sirozti, which is at the end 
of the L-hand transept, and is entered 
by a fiight of steps, is covered with 
frescoes of Andrea Orgcigna. The In- 
ferno, with the names of the sins and 
of the sinners, written in Gt)thic capi- 
tals, has been entirely repainted. Op- 
posite is Heaven, with endless groups 
of Angels and of glorified Saints. Be- 
hind the altar is the Last Judgment, in 
which the satire of the middle ages is 
displayed ; those on the 1. hand being 
those who in this world were most 
honoured — bishops, abbots, monks, 
nuns, nobles, knights, and ladies, inter- 
mixed with grotesque fiends, amongst 
which may be remarked a demon drag- 
ging a reluctant corpse out of the grave. 
The treatment of this subject is like 
that of the same portion of Scripture 
in the Oampo Santo at Pisa, by the 
same painter. The picture over the 
altar is also by Orgagna^ representing 
the Almighty in the centre, with the 
Virgin and St. Thomas Aquinas re- 
ceiving a book on the rt^ and St. Peter 
the keys, with various saints, on the 1. 
In the Predella are 3 subjects — a friar 
celebrating mass, a dead saint, and St. 
Michael holding a balance, with demons 
below; with many other figures, all deli- 
cately finished. The painter's name, 
wrought in Gothic characters, forms a 
border beneath the picture, which he 
painted in 1857, pursuant to a contract 
made between him and Tomaso Strozzi 
in 1354. In this chapel the stained glass 
is fine. Over the door leading to the 
campanile is a fresco, by Buffalmaceo^ 
the Coronation of the Virgin, with 
a host of Angels. The sacrUty is 
a fine CK>thic chamber, built by Fr^ 
Jacopo da Nepotiano, but it seems at 
first to have been intended for a 
chapeL Here are preserved three tqt 
liquiaaneA, Vjtt^oJc&o&j ^-wasSsR^Xs^ "EtOi 
AiMeUco da IFVeaoU, ^Wv ^^ '«-^ 
tan 'wiSl ^^^ ^^^o^ ^^^^^^^ 
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deserve oarefiil examination. Some 
of the small figures round the edges 
are of singular beauty, espeda^ a Ma- 
donna and a S. Catherine. The cru- 
cifix oyer the door is by Mcuaccio, 
and was formerly in the chapel of the 
Mouary in the church, surrounded by 
figures which are now covered by a 
picture of the Virgin of the Bosary, by 
Vcuari, Behind this sacristy and the 
Strozzi chapel are some vaults, sup- 
posed to be portions of the original 
church, and exhibiting paintings of the 
early Florentine schooL T^mj have 
been recently converted into cloisters 
for burial purposes, opening into the 
Ckiostro verde. In the Capella de* 
Pof^iea^iistheBesurrectionjby Pcuari. 
Further on is our Lord and the Woman 
of Samaria, by Aless. AUori, Three of 
Michael Angelo' s best pupilscontributed 
to the mausoleum of Antonio StrozsL 
Andrea Ferrucci gave the general 
design ; the graceful Madonna, which 
forms the centre compartment, was exe- 
cuted by Andrea and Silvio da Fi€' 
9ole ; the Angels, and some of the 
minor ornaments, are the work of 
Ma90 Boscoli, The pulpit is worth 
notice; the sculptures nve the usual 
events from the life of l£e Virgin with 
great purity and expression. They are 
by Maegtro Lazzaro, The figures have 
been gilt. In the fioor of the nave is a 
bronze tomb of Tik Leonardo di Stagio 
Dati, by QMberti. 

The ChioHro Verde (which is on 
the W. side of the church, and may be 
entered either by a door in the piassa 
or by one in the 1. aisle) was built from 
the designs of Fr^ Oiovanm da Campi, 
in 1820, with circular arches and 
Gothic pillars, and derives its name 
from the prevailing; tint of the frescoes, 
green, shaded with brown, painted, 
about 1348, by Paolo UeceUo and by 
Dello, principimy with subjects from 
the Book of Ghenesis. These frescoes 
are much injured, but some good frag- 
ments may be found. The representa- 
tion of the Fall is by Faolo Uooello : 
the life of Abraham 2§ by DeUo : the S. 
yinoenzo and Arch. Bapba/d, near the 
^tinnce to the oh., hj SpimUo Antmo. 



In the N.W. angle of this cloister is 
the Crucifixion, by Stefano del Fonts 
VecchiOj scholar oi Gtiotto, vrith St. Do- 
minick and St. Thomas Aquinas, both 
fine figures, at the foot of the cross. 
In the distance is a curious view of 
ancient Florence, vrith the Amo, the 
towers, and the walls. On l^e N. side 
of this cloister is the entrance to the 
ancient chapter-house, afterwards called 
the Capella degli SpagwnolL It was 
built in 1350. The architect vnis Fr^ 
Gfiacopo da NepozianOj and the painters 
Simone MemnU and Taddeo Gfaddi were 
selected for its adornment as the beet 
artists of the time. Memmi, who had 
just returned fr^m Avignon (where 
some fragments of his works may still 
be seen in the Papal fortress), vnis then 
at the height of his reputation. He' 
took the N.E. and S. sides, leaving the 
W. and the vaulting to Oaddi. 

On the £. side is a most singular 
and complicated composition, intcnaded 
to represent the Church Militant and 
Triumphant, as forming the entrance 
to Paradise. The Pope and the Em* 
peror, as guardians of the Church, 
which is represented by Amolfo's de* 
sign for the cathedral of Florence, are 
seated on thrones. Near the Em* 
peror are temporal councillors — ^Kings, 
Princes $ near the Pope, spirituals- 
Cardinals, Bishops; and around aaee 
many distinguished persons. A troop 
of ravenous Wolves, driven away from 
a flock of sheep by a pack of spotted 
black and white I)off9 (the colours of 
the Dominicans), fioure the heveticB 
rqpeUed by the exertions of the Domi- 
nicans, or Dondm oanea. Some of the 
heretics, being converted by argument, 
tear their books, and their souls pass 
to the gate of Paradise. On earth 
are represented human pleasures and 
vanitieis, and the means by whic^ 
they are rendered innoxious. St. Do- 
minick earnestly points out the v^ay to 
heaven, which is seen over the church ; 
St. Peter receives the elect, and opens 
the gates of heaven, in which Christ i» 
enthroned amid the host of angels. In 
the group llenm^ \Aa i&teodaoQd^ ao- 
(K>T&ig to V•Man,'pQ!i^aE«aka 
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Cimabue, Amolfo di Lapo, Benedict 
XI^ Philip le Bel, Laura and Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Fiametta, &o. The portrait 
of Cimabue is in profile. The &ce is 
thin, reddish, and sharp; the beard 
smalL On the head is a hood of the 
&8hion of the day, enclosing it, and 
&8tened under the throat. By his 
side is Simone Memmi himwelf, also in 
profile. The soldier in full armour be- 
tween them is Guido Novello. Laura 
is dressed in green, and represented 
with a small flame of fire between her 
breast and throat. Benedict XI. is 
the Pope on the throne, and at his 
side is Cardinal Nicola da Prato, then 
L^ate at Florence. 

Opposite, on the W. side, is a com- 
position, by Taddeo Gctddi, represent- 
ing the Iriumph of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Seated on a throne in the centre, he 
holds an open book in his hand^ in 
which is inscribed the teit (Wisdom, 
ch. yii. VT. 7, 8), " Wherefore I prayed, 
and understanding was given me: I 
called upon God, and the Spirit of 
Wisdom came to me. I preferred her 
before sceptres and thrones, and es- 
teemed riches nothing in comparison 
of her.** He is surrounded by Moses, 
St. Paul, St. John the Eyangelist, 
Virtues, Angels, and Saints; at his 
feet are the leaders of heresy and fiUse 
philosophy, Arius, SabeUius, and 
Ayerrhoes. In the second range are 
14 fismale figures, personifications of 
the sciences and yirtues, as defined by 
the schoolmen ; and beneath them are 
those who, according to the preyailing 
ideas, excelled therein. The symbols 
are often yeir perplexing. Begin:dng 
on the L, and proceeding regularly to 
the rt. : — 1. The Civil Law is repre- 
s^ited holding the globe in her hand, 
and with her is Justinian. 2. Canon 
Law, and Pope Clement Y. 3. Spe- 
culative Theology, and Peter Lombard, 
Master of the Sentences. 4. Practical 
Theology, and Boethius. 6. Faith, 
and Dionysius the Areopagite. 6. 
Hope, and John of Damascus. 7. 
Chanty, in a red robe, drawing a bow, 
and St. Augustin. 8. Arithmetio, wiftih 
3 board for worJdng addition, snd 



Abraham as its inventor. 9. 6teo- 
metry, with square and compass, and 
Euclid. 10. Astronomy, and Atlas. 
11. Music, and Tubal-Cain. 12. Logic, 
a beautiful matron holding a serpent, 
and Zeno the Eleatic. 13. Bhetoric, 
and Cicero. 14. Ghrammar, and Do* 
natus. 

On the N. side Memmi has repre- 
sented Christ bearing his Cross, the 
Crucifixion, and the Descent into Hell ; 
the last a cavern in a rock, and fiends 
retreating in grinning disappointment. 
Under the character of Longinus (L e. 
the Boman centurion) Memmi portrays 
the tyrant Walter de Brienne. The 

Skintmgs on the S. wall, which 
d contain the life of St. Dominick, 
are nearly efiaced. Two scenesj the 
Preaching of the Saint, and the Raising 
a GHrl to Life, may be partly made out. 

Semi-Gothic arabesques divide the 
vaulting into compartments, in which 
are the four following subjects : — 1. 
The Besurrection of Christ, in which 
the painter seems to have intended that 
the body of our Lord should radiate 
light ; 2. Christ saving the Apostles 
from shipwreck, with St. Peter coming 
to him on the water ; 3. The Ascen- 
sion ; and 4, the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost. 

The light is scantily admitted into 
this spacious room, through windows 
opening into the cloister, divided hv 
beauti^ spiral columns, and through 
an aperture above, so that the paint- 
ings can only be well seen on a bright 

day. 

The Chiogtro Qnmde consists of 56 
arches ; each lunette containing a paint- 
ing, representing acts of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, San* Peter Martyr, and other 
saints of the Dominican order. The 
best are by 8<mU di Tito and Oigoli^ 
Alessandro AUori, Coeimo Qcmbe^ 
r¥Ooi, &o. 

The old refectory, which is on the 
£. side of the CkioHro Orande, from 
which there is access to it, contains 
fine frescoes, 1^ Bronzino (1597), re- 
presenting tift IsjwsteJuBi^Sav'vJaa'^sftRse^*^ 
ibid OrtiftveimflL oi V>Qa^^&3Nc^ 
Ign^bJMa ^^ito^ v:i^^^\«t ^j^oBs^ 
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firom the Bock. Here also is a Madonna 
of the early school, possessing some 
merit. 

One portion of the building remains 
to be mentioned. It is the Speeieria^ 
where may be procured medicines care- 
fully compounded, and perfumes of 
every kind may here be purchased, and 
at a reasonable rate. This establishment 
is celebrated for its perfumes, essences, 
and for a delicious and peculiar liqueur, 
called Alkermes, from the sale of 
which a large annual reyenue is 
deriyed, which enables the monks in 
great part to keep up their conyent 
and church ; it is under the manage- 
ment of two lay brothers, who are 
regularly educated in pharmacy, and 
obliged to graduate in that branch 
of medicine. In 1418 the repub- 
lic of Florence determined to exer- 
cise public hospitality towards distin- 
guished strangers, like the ^^J^ivm of 
the Greek republics, and the hospitium 
publicum of the Boman ; and it was 
decreed that a spacious building should 
be erected for that puroose, near the 
monastery of Sta. Maria Koyella. 
One of the first occasions on which it 
was used was when, in 1439, the 
Gtoeral Ooimcil, opened at Ferrara 
in 1438, for the purpose of bring- 
ing about the union of the Gbeek and 
Latin churches, was, on account of 
the plague, transferred to Florence by 
Pope Eugenius IT. On that occasion 
the Pope, the Ghreek Emperor John 
PfUsBologus, and the Greek Patriarch 
Josephus, with numerous ecclesiastical 
digmtaries and theologians, were lodged 
here ; and here also were held aH the 
sittings of the council, except the last, 
which was in the cathedral. The 
building was afterwards incorporated 
in the monastery, and deyoted to its 
present use in the early part of the 
17th century. The series of apartments 
constituting this establishment are ap- 
propriately and elegantly fitted up. 
Many of the tall yases and jars are of 
rerfr beautiful pottery, enamelled in 
yellow and green, and often, decorated, 
not unappropriated, with the pills 
^^^Jaeeg, the arms of the Medici^ who 



took this establishment under their spe- 
cial protection. In the mineral-wat«r 
room, formerly a chapel, are frescoes 
representing the history of Christ's 
passion in 12 paintings, by Spinello 
AreUno, in 1400. In the principal 
apartment is the bust of Brother To* 
masso Valorij the late director of the 
establishment, and by whose liberality 
it was preserved. When the conyent 
was suppressed by the French, he pur- 
chased the laboratory and carried on 
the business until the restoration of 
the monastery, when he surrendered it 
to its former owners. He died in 
1825. The Spezieria has an entrance in 
the Yia della Scala distinct from the 
conyent. Here ladies are admitted, as 
well as into the church and the Chios- 
tro Verde, but not into the Chiostro 
Ghrande, or other portions of the monas- 
tery, imless permission be obtained from 
the archbishop ; and this is not easily 
granted. 

During the French rule this fine 
building was occupied by troops, who 
damaged the paintings in the cloisters. 
On the return of the Grand Duke the 
former owners of Sta. Maria Nov^a 
were replaced in their conyent, but the 
lion's share of their property remains 
in the possession of goyemment, and 
their number is theirefore much di- 
minished, though they still opnstitate 
a respectable community. During the 
late Austrian occupation the monks 
were again partially driven from their 
convent, part of which had been con- 
verted into a barrack. 

The JPiazga of Sta. Maria NovetUt, 
formed on two sides by the church and 
by the conventual buildings, is irregu- 
lar. It has been, and still is, the scene 
of the principal public festivities of the 
Florentines. In the centre are two 
obelisks supported by tortoises, cast by 
CKovanmdi Bologna. They are crowned 
by the Qiglio of Florence. The fine 
colonnade, which forms the side of the 
Piazza opposite the church, is the 
Loggia di S. Paolo ; it was erected in 
1451, from. t\ifi doeiv^^ c^ 'BiMsvelLeeohi. 
The Y>M-te'^ m \«Rvcn^^ai cn«t >dDA 
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door representing St. Francis and St. 
Domiuick is by A. della JRobbia. 

Chwrch of Or' San Mchele, in the Via 
de* Calciauoli. This building should 
be yiewed bearing in mind that the 
part which is now a church was ori- 
ginally a market, like the neighbouring 
Mercato Nuovo, and that the upper 
part was a granary. From this latter 
destination the building derives its 
name, " Horreum Sancti Michaelis.** 
Erected by Amolfo in 1284, by order of 
the Signoria, the basement, then an open 
loggia, contained a picture of the Vir- 
gin* by Ugolino da Siena, which, having 
in 1291 performed sundry miracles, 
became an object of great veneration. 
About 1337 it was determined to con- 
secrate a portion of the edifice, which 
was thereupon enclosed and embel- 
lished by Taddeo Gaddi — i^ indeed, 
it was not entirely altered according to 
bis designs — and a chapel was erected 
around the painting. The crowds 
who visited it disturbed the market- 
people; and the Signoria having de- 
termined to convert the whole lower 
story into a church, imder the direc- 
tion of Andrea Orgaffna, the openings 
of all the outer arches of the loggia 
were walled up. This sanctuary com- 
manded so much veneration, that, in 
1348, the year of the great plague, 
described by Boccaccio, the offerings 
amounted to 35,000 golden florins. The 
two upper stories, however, continued 
employed for their original purpose until 
Cosimo I. converted them into a de- 
pository for the public archives in 1569, 
and as such they are still used. 

The statues with which the exterior 
is adorned are among the best produc- 
tions of the Florentine school of Sculp- 
ture, and were erected at the expense of 
various corporations or guilds. Begin- 
ning at the eastern side, or towards the 
Via dei Calciauoli, and moving round to 
the 1., they stand in the following order : 
St. Luke {CHovanni di Bologna), by the 
advocates and notaries. St. Thomas 
with Christ {And/rea del Verroeekio)^ by 
the Merchants. St. John the Baptist 
(Giiberii), by the drapers. On the B. 



side, St. John the Evangelist {Baeeio da 
Montelupo), by the silk-merchants ; St. 
Qeorge (Donatello), by the sword- 
makers and armourers — a masterly pro- 
duction. "Donatello*s marble statue 
of St. G«orge is a simple and forcible 
example of sentiment ; he stands up- 
right, equally poised on both legs, his 
hands resting on his shield before him. 
Michael Angelo, after admiring this 
statue some time in silence, suddenly 
exclaimed 'March.*" — Flctxman. St. 
James {Nanni di Banco), by the iiir- 
riers. St. Mark {Donatello) — greatly 
admired by Michael Angelo, who is 
said to have addressed the statue with 
the query, " Jforco, perchh non mi 
parli?" On the W. side, on each 
side of the entrance, St. Eloy (Kanni 
di Banco), by the blacksmiths, who, 
as well as the jewellers, have adopted 
the Bishop of Toumay as their patron. 
— St. Stephen {Ghiberti), by the wool- 
traders ; so much admired at the time, 
that the artist thereby procured an 
order firom the money-changers or 
bankers for the St. Matthew in the 
next niche, which was executed by 
him. N. side, the next niche origin- 
ally contained Donatello' s St. George, 
wluch explains why there is a bas-relief, 
by DonateUo, referring to that Saint 
below it. It is now replaced by a 
statue of St. Luke, attributed to Mino 
da Fieeole, In the next niche is 
placed a group of four saints, whose 
names are not known, by Nanni. di 
Banco, forced into their present ill- 
adapted site by his master, DonateUo, 
with the aid of amputations performed 
on the figures. From the bas-relief 
below of a sculptor's shop, it was pro- 
bably erected by them. St. PhiUp, 
appertaining to the shoemakers, also 
by Nanni di Banco, Lastly, St. Peter, 
at the expense of the butchers, by 
Donatello, Of the plates of majolica, 
or circular tablets of earthenware, by 
Lnca della Bobhia, representing the 
emblems or ensigns of the trad^, and 
inserted in the walls, only two remain. 
The old atained. ^g^aaa^SccL "Oaa ^ag^5Rx 
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ciroular, but the tracery flows in inter- 
secting curves with delicacy and grace ; 
and the niches or tabemaclas are in the 
best style of Florentine Gothic, of which 
they exhibit the peculiarities. All these 
are from Orgagnoia designs. 

The interior (to which the principal 
entrance is on the W. side), as might be 
expected from its original destination, 
has not the usual architectural arrange- 
ment of a church. The plain and mas- 
siye piers which divide it into two corri- 
dors or aisles are suited to the market. 
Numerous frescoes of the 15th centy. 
by Agnolo Q-addi^ Jacopo di CasenHno, 
and others, are supposed to exist still 
undw the coat oi whitewash on the 
pillar^. The painted glass is rich and 
harmonious in colour. 

The pride of the church is the taber- 
nacle in white marble, erected by A. 
Orgagna between 1348 and 1359, from 
ofierings made during the great plague, 
to hold the miracle-working image of 
the Yixgin by JAno or Ugolino da 
Siena; it is surmounted by a statue of 
St. Michael rising nearly to the roof : 
it has a staircase which leads to the 
interior of the canopy. Arabesque 
patterns are formed oy the richest 
marbles being inlaid in a fine mosaic 
work, enhancing the delicate white 
ground; and occasionally bright co- 
lours are produced by bits of glass 
placed over foiL The intearior of the 
vaulting of the canopy is lined with 
mosaic. Every inch is finished with 
elegance. It is parofiisely adorned with 
sculpture, of which the following aire 
the subjects. In front of the shrine 
two bas-reliefs, — the Marriage of the 
Yirgin and the Annunciation, with a 
smuler bas-reUef of Hope. At the 
S.W. angle of the tabemade support- 
ing the column are two grand bmds of 
TOTophets, and three virtues, — ^Patience, 
Fortitude, and Perseverance. On the 
6. side are the Nativity and Offering of 
the Wise Men. In the first, the shep- 
herds, seen in the distance, are most 
characteristic of Orgagna. Between 
tlieae two bas'ivhefa is Charity, or 
^irine Lave ; and At the S.E. angk, 
J£ummtj and Chastity, with other 



heads of Prophets. On the E. side are 
the Presentation in the Temple, with 
Simeon and Anna ; and the Angel ap- 
pearing to Mary, and bidding her flee 
into Egypt. At the N.E. angle Doci- 
litas (a beautiful figure), Prudentia, 
and Solertia. On the N. side is the 
Birth of the Yirgin: next to it, in 
the centre, is Faith, the least satis- 
fi»ctory of all the h^ids : then Christ 
teachmg on the steps of the Temple' 
when twelve years old. "The story 
is told most marvellously. The head 
of the principa]! figure is broken, but 
the body is fuU of expression: some 
small figures lean forward most earn- 
estly to listen ; one, curiously enough, 
playing on a psalteiy." — R, At the 
angles are Obedience, J ustice. Devotion, 
There are ako two heads of prophets 
at each angle. The grand composition 
behind, the Death of the Yirgin, sur- 
rounded by the apostles, ana, in an 
oval above, her being borne to heaven 
by angels, or the Assumption, has the 
name of the artist, and tne date 1359, 
inserted on the base of the urn in which 
the body of the Yirgin is deposited. The 
sculptor has here, according to Yaaari, 
introduced his own portrait in the 
elderly Apostle, with shaven beard and 
a hood over his head, on the rt. of the 
spectator. This magnificent work is 
said to have cost 96,000 g<dden ficnrins, 
an immense sum for the period. 

The church also centains, over the 
principal altar, a group in marble of 
the Yirgin and Child and S. Anna, by 
Franc, di S. Qallo; and on the altar 
on the L a marble statue of the Yirgin 
and Child, formerly in a niche on the 
outside, by Simone da Fiesole, Owing 
to the Florentines having successfully 
risen against the tyranny of liie Duke 
of Athens on the 26th July, 1343, they 
erected in this church an altar to Sta. 
Anna, whose anniversary was on that 
day. And there is still a procession of 
the Arti or trades, with banners, to 
this church on the festival. The ori- 
ginal ch. of St. Michael in the street 
opposite is a Gothic edifice erected in 
12^ b^ Amolfo. It is now oouTerted 
into aa Ora\iOTy d^<ca\Adb.\.o ^. ^^bc^s^ 
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The exterior of Or' San' Miehele lias 
latelj undergone a thorough and veiy 
judicioua restoration. 

Ch. of Scmto Spirxto, in the square of 
the same name, and on the S. side of the 
Amo, helongs to the monks of the order 
of St. Augustin. The church which pre- 
ceded the present building, and which 
was built at the end of the 13th centy., 
was burnt in 1470, during the perform- 
ance of a ''Mystery" representing the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, exhibited 
before Giovanni Galeazzo Sforza, Duke 
of Milan, when he visited Florence. 
It is said that in the conflagration the 
autograph of the Decameron, be- 
queath^ by Boccaccio to Fra* Martino 
da Signa, and after his death to this 
convent, was consumed. The shell, 
however, of the old church remains : 
it is now used as a furniture manu- 
factory, and stands flanking the entrance 
from the Piazsza into the first cloister. 
The present edifice was begun, before 
the fire, about the year 1433, from 
the designs of Bnmelleschi. The- first 
column of the interior was not raised 
imtil 1454, eight years after his death; 
and the ch was completed about 1481. 
The front is an unsightly mass of brick. 
The interior is perhaps the finest of 
the works of this great architect ; 
though, from having been completed 
after his death, it does not entirely 
agree with his original design. The 
general disposition is yery fine. The 
interior, in the form of a Latin cross, is 
315 ft. long, 191 ft. through the tran- 
septs, and 107 ft. wide across the body 
of the church. The aisles, which are 
carried round the transepts, are formed 
by elegant Corinthian columns, from 
which spring circular arches. The in- 
ternal decoration. of the three doors (^ 
the front is novel and rich. 

The choir is enclosed by magnificent 
massive balustrades of bronze and mar- 
ble ; at each of six of the angles is 
a figure in marble of an angel, and, 
at the remaining two, statues of St. 
John and the Virgin. It was begun 
in the year 1599 by Gio. Batt. Mi- 
chelozzi, and completed in 1608 at 



pietrcMitra work, with its Baldaochino, 
are the work of Caccini and Silvani. 
The ciborium is by Giov, B. Cennmi, 
The numerous paintings in this church 
include some good specimens of the 
Florentine school of the 15th century. 
Commencing the circuit of the church 
on the rt. hand on entering at the 
end of the nave, — at the first (Torri- 
giani) altar is an Assumption by Piero 
di Cosimo; — ^at the 2nd is a copy of 
Michael Angelo's Pietk at St. Peter's in 
Rome, by his pupil Nanni di Baccio 
Bxgi6. — Two Angels, by Franciahiffio. 
— In the rt.-hand transept is a Ma- 
donna with two saints, by FilippoLippi, 
and near it, in the Nerli Chapel, a 
Madonna and Child, with St. Martin 
and St. Catherine, by the same artist: 
the infant Saviour reaches towards the 
cross with which St. John is playing; 
the two Donatarii, for whom the picture 
was painted, kneel on either side in 
front. The Capponi chapel contains the 
tomb of Neri Capponi, with a good 
head of the deceased in relief by Simone 
di Betto, Here also is a Madonna and 
four saints, attributed to Qiotto. The 
infant Chnst has a goldfinch in his 
hand. In the 12th chapel from the 
entrance, reckoning along this rt. hand 
side of the church, is a crucifix, which 
was the cmly object saved when the old 
building was burnt. It belonged to the 
sect of the White Penitents, who exhi- 
bited such extraordinary fanaticism in 
Italy in the 14th oenty. This crucifix 
has always been regarded with much 
veneration, having some r^utation for 
performing miracles, more especially 
since its escape. — Capella dei BUioUi, 
Madonna and two saints, by ^S^. BotticelU, 
— The architecture and- sculpture of 
the Capella del Sacramento are by Andrea 
da Santaoino. — In the chapel of the 1. 
hand transept, which is next to that of 
the Holy Sacrament, are Christ bearing 
his cross, by Bidoifo GhirlondaiOf and 
the tomb of the Countess Frescobaldi, 
by Pampaloni. The other pictures 
worthy of notice are, — The Woman 
taken in Adultery, by Al, AUoH; an 
Annunciation, by -^.i3o<*w«//»; thATxMKa.- 
figunrtioii,\ys Pxero dv Coswivo ^ ^^\s^^^ 
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and the Resurrection, by Piero di 
Coaimo. 

The sacristy, the entrance to which 
is out of the 1. aisle, was built by 
Cz-onaca, and is worthy of the edifice 
to which it is attached. The beau- 
tiful Corinthian vestibule, which con- 
nects it with the church, is by 
Andrea da Sansavmo. The sacristy 
ibself is admirable for proportion and 
harmony. It is octagonal, with a 
square chapel opening out of it on the 
N. side. 

The first cloister, on entering firom 
the Piazza. Ib of tha Tuscan order, by 
Alfonso Parigi, The cloicters are filled 
with sepulchral memorials, ancient and 
modem. A series of frescoes by Paolo 
Perugino, UlivelU, Baldi, Cascetti, and 
JBin^cci, in the lunettes of the first 
cloister, represent subjects from the 
lives of the Saints of tne order of St. 
Augustin. 

The second cloister, which is Doric, 
is by ATnmanati, 1564-1569. It has 
some good frescoes by Poccetti. Before 
the suppression of the monastic orders 
by the French, there existed in this 
convent a valuable library of books and 
manuscripts : amongst the latter were 
those bequeathed to the convent by 
Boccaccio. The Campanile of Santo 
Splrito is from the design of Baccio d* 
Agnolo, Milizia calls it "the most 
beautiful of the kind." 

Ch. of La Santa Ti-inita, built in 1250 

by Nicola Pisano, has been much altered. 

The present facade was designed in the 

16th centy. by Buontalenti, by whom 

also the choir was erected. The nave 

is separated from the aisles by five good 

pointed arches-; round the sides are a 

series of chapels belonging to the 

principal families of Florence. In 

one near the altar is a curious view 

of ancient Florence, in bas-relief: 

the buildings are made out with great 

detaiL In the Capella de* Sassetti, on 

the rt.-hand side of the High Altar, 

dose to the door of the sacristy, is a 

very interesting series of frescoes re- 

preifentwjg inoidents from the life of 

St. Franoia, hyDomenico del Ohirlandaio, 

On the wall on the I hand when 

ioakli^ at the altar, and in the upper 



compartment, is — 1. St. Francis, having 
given up all his worldly goods, even his 
garments, casts himself naked at the 
feet of the Bishop of AssisL On the 
same level, on the wall behind the altar, 
is — 2. Pope Honorius approving of the 
rules of the order. The saint per- 
forms the miracle of presenting roses 
to the Pope in Januarr. This fresco 
contains a portrait or Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. On the rt.-hand wall 
above is — 3. St. Francis, in the presence 
of the Mahometan Soldan, passes un- 
hurt through the fire. On the L-hand 
wall below is — 4. St. Francis receiving 
the stigmata. Opposite to this is — 
5. The Death of St. Francis surrounded 
by monks and priests. Over the altar 
— 6. St. Francis appearing in the sky 
and restoring a child to life. In this last 
painting is introduced a view of the old 
Bridge of Santa Trinity, and the adjoin- 
ing Palazzo Spina (now della Communita), 
as it then stood, and seveitd contem- 
porary portraits. Beneath the last, on 
either side of the altar, are the patrons 
or donatorii, Francesco Sassetti, and 
his wife, kneeling. These frescoes were 
executed in 1485, and may be classed 
amongst Ghirlandaio's finest works. 
''In that over the altar, of the resto- 
ration to life of a child fidlen from a 
window by the apparition of the Saint, 
the portraits are very interesting. On 
the 1. of it is the youth sumamed 
il Bello on account of his beauty. 
But the best . of all Ghirlandaio's 
works is the fresco on the rt. — the 
'Death of St. Francis.' This is a 
most admirable work, full of intense 
expression and feeling. The variety of 
gnef in the followers and friends of 
the saint, the simple and solemn dig- 
nity of the group at the head of tlia 
dead figure, and the contrast to these 
in the indiiference of the boyish torch- 
bearers are admirable." — C. W. C. 

The other works of art worthy of 
notice in this ch. are — in 5th chapel on 
rt., an Annunciation, by Don Lorenzo 
Monaco: in the choir — St. Peter, by (7. 
AUori; St. Peter receiving the Keys, by 
Jawpo da Empoli; the frescoes of the 
lunette above, by Giov, S, Giovanni; and 
I Christ iii\ih©Gai^^Ti,\ii^ Maltco Bxi9tlU, 
\ In tVie \&t cha^\ o\i>^^\. «» Qeo^<(s^^Ya. 
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' As sooD te the grent revolution, in 
I 1'250, was effected, which placed the 
I govenuneDt in the power of the demo- 
The Piazta di Santa TKni'tik, in craoy (see Santa Croce), the citizens 
A^ont of the church, is insular in detwrnined to erect a, residence for the 
form. In its centre stands a column ' elective masistracy, the Ooofaloniere, 
ot granite, brought from the hatha of and the eight Priori, who continued in 
Caracalla at Bome, and erected, in office fur the space of two months each. 
1584, by Codmo I., in commemora- During this period, according to the 
tian of the surrender of Siena in 1554, singular maxims of government which 
and of the daetruotian of the last tben prevailed, they were not allowed 
liberties of Florence by the viotoiy at to pass the threshold of their priBon, in 
Honte Mario, in 15^<7, over those whom nluch they were boarded, eating at a 
his tyranny had mode exiles, headed common mvm or table, at the expeoae 
by F^ippo and Fiero StroEiL It in of the Republic, but with republican 
surmounted by a atatue of Justice, in simplicity and parsimony. The present 
porphyry, by Ferriuxi; the drapery is ' etructure, however, won not raised ttll 
of bronEC. 1398,, Arnnlfo being the architect. It 

' is imposing from Its mass and enormous 
Several other churches of Florence ' battlements, deep machicolatianB pro- 
will be worth a visit. 8. Frediano, in jacting over the walla, and the bold and 
the suburb of the some name, built lofty tower, bearing, not upon the walls 
after the dedgna of Ciro Fern, at the , of Uie structure, but upon the mnchi- 
end of the 1 Tth centy. S, Niaxli, eolations, so as almost to warrant the 
from those of Tosari, contains 2 pio. local proverb, that it is a tower built 
turee by A. Aliori, the SncriGce of I in the air. Beneath the machicolations 
Abraham, and the Hortyrdom of St. ' are large escutcheons, with the bearings 
Catherine ; a picture of Saints in the i of the ancient republic, and of the 
choir, by Otatilt da Fabriano; a St. ' fJatitri, or wards and quarters, into 
John, and the Almighty with Saints, which the city was divided ; and which 
by Jaeopo ^Empoli; and a fragment of ! trere borne on their banners when the 
a fresco, by D. del Ghirkindaio, in the ' citixeos went forth to war.* This bell- 
■acristy. I tower was part of on earlier structure: 

Amolfo was directed to include it in 
the new building, and accomplished 
this difficult task with singular skill. 
PAI.1CE8, MvsecNB, &e. ' But the directions which he was com- 

I polled to obey have deprived his build- 
The Piaiia del Qran' Daca, formerly ing of its intended and proper sym- 
the Piama dei Signori, is the cantr^ I , j^ InieraBl the vliitor to know wliat 

spot of Florence for business and in- I „^„ ihe hvisldlc brulngs of Floren^ si dir- 
terest. On the E. side stands the ' ferent iicrkjil>. The earlleit Bhleld of ihs citj 
vast PatoM Vecckio, erected in 1398, «a ■ "■" ™> ind » hile, "lib tbc hslj-moon of Ftewle 
die residence of the Oonfabniere and I g°|^,i5TJ^"^t'^"^l ^1°; iSl 
Priori, or superior magistracy ot the ' my fgigito) on a white Bfld, was idoptrd ; In 
Republic. After having been occupied ^ i aW tlie r? d cfms up™ i white field ; the 

by Walter de Brienne, it became, in 'Ti''**'')^'^,'^,'^.:!'^*!,"*'!?™ ,"'S'd Si^ 
.i..\ .1. 1 r n ■ T „v ■_ fleWi "« find In 1313, dnring the nilB ol Robtrl 
1540, the palace of Cosimo I., who in |[|„^ „, s.pim, ^emtni (or the Emperer 
that year removed from the Palace in ' Seniy VII. The Ouelf part;, on aitalnlng 
the Via Largo, where the Medici had I power In imi. i^opi^the red U'y. "^ »« 
hitherto lived as private citiKana. He ' Jj^^biadT'eDBir ot'it^'Emperarf ■nio'iBi 
continued to reside here until 1550, ' ,^|e ,ui»dlne npon s dngen, viih gcldni 
when he removed to the Pitti Palaoe. jtom-to-lrt, "m ™a is. ^"*>*'^_^™^^ 
Sinoo that time the Polazio Vaocluo I ^^It*^ ^''^'■.^^x^^-v^ 
baa bean oconpied bj govammwit \ X^,;,„ioe V« \<i ■ 
<^Beet. \ dit«t& »i\i^'0' 
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metry. A portion of the piazza had 
been occupied by the palaces of the 
Uberti, a family of the Ghibellines, 
which, when the owners were banished 
by the prevailing party, had been de- 
molished, and the ground declared 
accursed, never to be built upon again. 
** Our palazzo must not stand upon 
that condemned ground," said the 
citizens. A/tiolfo remonstrated, but in 
vain, and the palazzo was deprived 
of its symmetry. The building was 
much lutered by Toddeo Gaddi, who 
added the present battlements; and it 
sustained another great change under 
Walter de Brienne, who added the 
whole portion now employed as the Cus- 
tom-house or Dogana, and in which 
strength was peculiarly consulted. 
These alterations were executed under 
the direction of Andrea Piscmo, who 
settled at Florence when at work upon 
the gate of the baptistery. Michelozzo, 
too, enlarged and improved the inte- 
rior in the time of Cosimo il Yecehio. 
Lastly, when the Duke Cosimo took 
possession, so many alterations (princi- 
pally in the interior) were introduced 
by V asari, that, as the latter says with 
some degree of exultation, Amolfo 
would not have known his way about 
the building had he come back again. 

The interior cortile is supported by 
massive columns, alternately circular 
and octagonal, covered with rich ara- 
besques and wreaths. On the walls are 
views, principally of G«*man cities, exe- 
cuted upon the marriage of Ferdinand 
I. In the centre is a very beautiful 
though small foimtain, with a Cupid 
by Verocchio. 

Within, ascending a grand staircase 
by easy steps, we enter, on the first 
floor, the great saloon, which offeis the 
principal object of curiosity. It is not, 
as the Florentines boast, one of the 
largest rooms in the world, being about 
170 ft. in length by 75 in breadth, but 
its height, and the ponderous magnifi- 
cence of the carved ceiling, rich in 
&ded gildiQg and deep compartoienta 
filled with elaborate oU paintings, ren- 
€/er it impreaaive. It ia also connected 
nr/tA one of the moat remarkable pas- 
««^ JD Florentine biatory, having been 
^^ted, on tbepropoaal of Savonarola. 



for the meetings of the "Consiglio Po- 
polare," when a transient but ineflfec- 
tual attempt was made to restore the 
ancient liberties of the Common- 
wealth. Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo (then very young), Baccio di 
Agnolo, and *'// Crunaca" were all 
consulted; but the construction was 
intrusted to the last-named artist, who 
exerted all his extraordinary skill to 
give perfection to the edifice. All the 
tribimes, the amphithealre and seats, 
and all the fittings-up designed by him 
for the accommodation of the popular 
assembly, have now disappeared; and 
the walls and ceiling are covered with 
the display of the triumphs of Cosmo 
I., by Vasari: those on the walls re- 
present the conquest of Pisa, and the 
battle of Marciano, which gave Siena to 
the Florentine state. At the four cor- 
ners are four other historical pictures ; 
two by Ligozzi, One of these repre- 
sents Boniface VIII. receiving, in 1300 
(the year of the Jubilee), the congra- 
tulations of twelve ambassadors, who, 
though accredited from twelve differ- 
ent states, were all Florentines by birth. 
But, as amongst them appears MeBset*' 
Guiscardo Bastai, who represented His 
Sublimity the Khan of Tartary, it is 
probable that his Holiness did not re- 
quire a very strict verification of their 
credentials. Of the two others, one is 
by Cigoli; the other by Passignano, 
The semi-heroic costume of some of 
these frescoes takes off the interest of 
truth; but those which represent the 
deeds of the Medici, and which are true 
in costume, are valuable. There is 
Cosimo accompanied by his dwarf. To- 
maso Trafredi the hunchback, in u*- 
mour, leading on the Florentines to 
the siege of Siena by night; the soldiers 
pouring into the city in armour; and 
all lighted by the ps^r lanterns on Uie 
ends of poles. Many good statues are 
placed here, but they seem lost in the 
great space and dim light of the cham- 
ber: — Michael Angelo, a fine but nh- 
finished allegorical group. Victory and 
Captivity. — G, di Bologna, also aUego- 
ri<»l. Virtue overcoming Vice. — Bao^io 
Bandinelli, Coavmo I., Clement VII., 

i The Sala dell* Udleiua, ^^nSoiVA^V^ 
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SMviati, with subjects from the life of 
Camillus, is a noble apartment, in 
which the ceiling is more rich than that 
of the Salone. 

The rooms aboye the Salone are worth 
seeing, on accoimt of the faded remains 
which they contain of the magnificence 
of the Medici. These and some rooms 
adjoining the Salone, which latter are 
called the Quartiere of Leo X., were 
painted by Vasari and his pupils. These 
paintings contain portraits of many ce- 
lebrated Florentines from the time of 
Cosimo il Vecchio to that of Cosimo I. 
At the end of a long suite of rooms is a 
chapel dedicated to S. Bernardo, painted 
by Ridolfo del Qhirlandajo with pleasing 
cherubs* heads on a gold ground and 
having a whole altar service of amber, 
little figures of saints, rosaries, vases, 
&C., some made of the clear, and some 
of the opaque amber, and beautifully 
wrought. In a room adjoining the cha- 
pel, hung with tarnished purple and gold 
fleurs-de-lys, with old tapestry, and 
many portraits, is the picture of the 
noted granduchess Bianca Capelfo, re- 
presenting her as a bold, jovial-looking 
woman of 40. The view from the upper 
window of the palace over the city and 
the adjoining country is very fine. 

The piazza adjoining the Palazzo and 
the neighbouring Loggia d^ Lanzi con- 
tain numerous statues, among which 
the bronze equestrian one of Cosimo J. 
is one of the finest works of Giovanni di 
Bologna. Cosimo was the actual founder 
of the Medicean line of Grand Dukes, 
under whose rule, during two centuries 
(1537-1737), liberty ceased to exist, 
and commerce, agriculture, industry, 
and the fine arts declined. 

Nearer to the Palace is the cele- 
brated fountain of Neptune, by Amma- 
nato. It is usually called (at least by 
the common people) the fountain of 
the giant; and certainly the god is 
of rather disproportionate magnitude. 
The horses of tne car are exceedingly 
spirited. On the site of this fountain 
stood the Ringhiera, or tribune, from 
whence the orators of the Republic 
harangued the assembled people. 

The David, by Michael Angela, is on 



' of the great sculptor is visible in it, and 
the grand air that is given to the figui'« 
by the turn and expression of the head 
and throat j ustly claims our admiration ; 
but it is not one of Michael Angelo's 
finest works. It was executed under 
very unfavourable circumstances, Buo- 
narotti havingbeen called upon to finish 
it when the block had already been 
worked upon by an inferior artist [Si- 
mone da Fiesole], and considered to be 
spoiled." — WestmaooU jun. This will 
account for the rather attenuated 
figure, making the head appear too 
large; in consequence of the injury 
which this fttatue has sustained of late 
years from exposure to air and rain, 
it is proposed to remove it under the 
adjoining Loggia de' Luizi. Another 
colossal group, of Hercules subduing 
CacuS) by Baccio BandinefH, flanks the 
opposite side of the entrance to the 
Palazzo. The Marzocco or Lion, on 
the side of the entrance, is by Don^- 
tello. 

The Loggia de* Lanzi^ erected by A. 
Oi^gagna in 1375, is a noble specimen 
of the transition style. It consists of 
three circular arches, supported by 
angular pillars with capitals, approach- 
ing to the Corinthian, with a balustrade 
above. The amplitude of the arches 
and the &ie proportions of this build- 
ing are such, that, when Michael An- 
gelo was consulted by Cosimo I. upon 
the best mode of improving the piazza, 
he answered that the best ornament 
would be to continue the loggia all 
around. But the work having already 
cost 80,000 florins, the duke was die- 
courageid by the expense. This log- 
pjiK, erected by the Republic, was part 
of an intended design for the enlarge- 
ment of the piazza, with porticoes, a 
gallery, and mint. Cosimo I., after as- 
suming the sovereign authority, raised, 
as well for state as for protection 
against the Florentines, a body of 
Overman or Swiss Lands'.nechtSy or as 
the Italians call them Lanzi, under the 
command of Balthasar Fuggler, and 
who, having one of their guardhouses 
near the Loggia, ^^e it tVsAk tdtRnfikV:^ 



abe l-hand Bide of the doorway of tlie\Log<|%adrf Lm«\«^''<?^*^'^^^i»S 
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— Pre-eminent amongst these is the 
Perseus, by Benvenuto Cellini. The pe- 
destal on which it stands is adorned with 
small statues and sculptures in relief, 
allusive to the story of Perseus, all by 
Cellini. As a pendant to this group, 
under another arch is the Rape of the 
Sabines, by Giovanni di Bologna, ''John 
de Bologna, after he had finished a 
group of a young man holding up a 
young woman in his arms, with an old 
man at his feet, called his friends to- 
gether to tell him what name he should 
give it ; and it was agreed to call it the 
Rape of the Sabines; and this is the 
celebrated group which now stands 
before the old palace at Florence/' 
— Sir J, JReijnolds. The meaning is 
helped by a bas-relief of the Rape of 
the Sabines, inserted in the pedestal. 
Judith slaying Holofemes, in bronze, 
by Donatello, seems too small among the 
other statues near it, being only the 
size of life. The group is said to be 
emblematical of the expulsion of Wal- 
ter de Brienne, and to have been erected 
in that feeling by the people. Here are 
also six ancient colossal statues of fe- 
males, said to represent Sabine priest- 
esses ; two lions, one by Flamminio 
Vaccdj who has inscribed his name, 
and the other brought from the villa 
Medici at Rome, and believed to be of 
Greek sculpture; a Centaur by Gio, di 
Bologna, and a marble group of a 
dying Ajax, supported by a soldier. 
It is supposed to be of Greek work- 
manship, and was restored by Salvetti, 
a Florentine sculptor. 

Opposite the Palazzo Yecchio is a 
long, low, ancient building, now partly 
used as the post-office. It was called the 
Tetto del Pisani, having been erected by 
the Pisan captives after their defeat in 
1364. They were led into Florence in 
triumph, and treated with every circum- 
stance of contumely and scorn. They 
were brought in carts, tied together, as 
we are told, in bundles, as if they were 
merchandise. When they entered the 
gates they were made to pay toll like 
beaflts. Amidst the hootings of the 
J^JorentiDea, they were then brought to 
tJieMarzooco — ketone lion, emblematio 
of Florence, staadiDgbigh upon the rin- 
^ena^-^aad compelled to kiss him— not 



upon his face; and lastly they were 
cast into prison, but brought out daily, 
as convicts, to work upon this build- 
ing. 

The two markets, the Mercato Vecchio 
and the Mercato Nuovo, stand near the 
Piazza del Gran Ditca, in the \erj centre 
of the ancient Primo Cerchio. They 
are surrounded by narrow streets, and 
exhibit provisions and goods of every 
kind, and a most brilliant display of 
fruit and flowers at certain seasons. 

The Loggia of the Mercato Nuovo was 
built by Cosimo I. from the designs of 
Tas»}. In front is a bronze copy of 
the famous Boar in the Uffizi gallery, 
cast by Pietro Tacca, forming a fountain. 
In the centre of the Loggia is a circle 
of coloured marbles, supposed to repre- 
sent the wheel of the Caroccio upon 
which the standard of the Republic was 
formerly borne to war. Many of the 
shops in this part of the city have a 
very antique appearance. This building 
is the principal rendezvous of the 
dealers in straw-plait, hats, &c., on 
Fridays. 

Palazzo Alberti, nearthe Ponte delle 
Grazie, belonged to the celebrated 
Leon Batista Alberti ; it has been 
recently restored; and views, engraved 
upon marble tablets, are placed on 
the front to show how it stood in 
1400, and at subsequent periods. 

Palazzo Altoviti, in the Borgo degli 
Albizzi, is remarkable for the portraits 
of 1 5 illustrious Florentines, sculptured 
in relief, let into the wall towanis the 
street. They were executed at the 
latter end of the 16th centiuy, at the 
expense of Baccio Valori. 

The house of Americo Vespucci stood 
upon the site of the OspediEde di San 
Giovanni di Dio in the Borgo Ognis- 
santi : an inscription preserves the me- 
mory of a name which has become so 
celebrated. 

Palazzo Bariolini (Piazza S. Trinita, 
No. 1128), built by Baccio d* Agnolo, 
who "mtcodMoed a cornice copied 
from one iormoncV^ «.\i '^tca Vci. \S[i<^ 
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Baccio had not the judgment of Cro- 
naoa: he applied to this small palace 
80 large a cornice that it appeared like 
an immense hat on the head of a child. 
This was the first palace with windows 
ornamented by pediments, and columns ' 
to the doors, bearing an architrave, 
frieze, and cornice; a novelty which, 
like all others, was first blamed, and then 
passionately SMlmired. All Florence ri- 
diculed Baccio for this new style; not 
only personally, but with sonnets and 
epi|i^,repr<^»!hmghimwithbuilding 
a chapel instead of a palace. Those who 
ridiculed the building did not under- 
stand the subject, nor the reason for 
placing pediments over the windo¥m." — 
MUixia, 

Palcuzo Boryhese, a modem building, 
but a good specimen of street archi- 
tecture; it is now occupied by a Casino 
or club, to which strangers are very 
liberally admitted on the presentation 
of a member. 

Palazzo Biionarotti (Via Ghibellina, 
No. 7588), the house of Michael Angelo, 
is one of the most interesting dwell- 
ings in Florence. The family still 
exists, although likely to end with 
Cav. B., the last of his race, the pre- 
sent minister of public instruction, 
the owner of this palace ; they have 
preserved the residence of their great 
kinsman inviolate. Not merely is the 
internal arrangement retained, but a 
great portion of the furniture con- 
tinues to occupy its original station. 
It is shown to visitors on Thursdays. 
The rooms open into each other, 
without any lateral communication; 
the first of the series is the saloon, 
where M. Angelo's statue, by Antonio 
Novelli, is placed between the windows. 
Opposite to it is one of the only three 
oU paintings which can be ascribed to 
him with any certainty, — a Holy Fa- 
mily. The Battle of Hercules with the 
Centaurs, in high-relief, though done 
by him in his youth, shows great power. 
On each side of the room are five 
paintings representing the most remark- 
able events of his life, by BeUnwHy 
Matteo Bossetti, Jacopo da £mpoli, and 
(yiMoforo Allcri; and, beneath them, a 



series of smaller compartments in chiaro 
scuro, of minor events of Michael An- 
gelo's history. The ceiling, divided 
into 15 compartments, is covered with 
similar paintings. In the passage lead- 
ing from the gallery are 2 Roman 
heads, and an arm with the muscles 
finely rendered, found in Michael An- 
gelo's studio at Rome. The 2nd room 
contains paintings chiefly relative to the 
Buonarotti fomHy : there are several 
drawings hung round it, by Michael 
Angelo; one, a sketch for his great 
fresco of the I..ast Judgment. Opening 
off this apartment is a small cabinet 
hung round with memorials : — the 
sword which accompanied him in his 
journeys ; 2 of his walking-sticks, 3^ ft. 
long, having crutch handles, and stron<g^ 
iron ferrules deeply dentioulated to pre- 
vent l^e old man's falling on the slippery 
pavement of Florence. There is also 
in this snug little closet the table at 
which he was used to write, and in the 
drawers of it his old slippers and other 
relics ; around is ranged some good 
Raphael ware. The 3rd room is sur- 
rounded by old chesnut-wood presses, 
in which are preserved some of Michael 
Angelo's MSS., and other articles that 
belonged to him, such as oil-flasks, 
paint-cups, and the small model, in 
wax, recently discovered, for his David; 
above are a series of portraits of cele- 
brated Tuscans, arranged in gx^ups 
according to their several csJlings. The 
4th room contains the marble Madonna 
in low-relief, and in imitation of Do- 
natello's style, by Michael Angelo, 
with a copy in bronze, attributed to 
Giovanni da Bologna ; an altarpiece, by 
Pietro da Cortona, several family por- 
traits, and busts of the present owners 
of the palace, the lady being one of our 
countrywomen. The 5th room, a small 
boudoir, contains the bust of Michael 
Angelo, by Gio. da Bologna ; his por- 
trait ; 4 of Michael Angelo's fine draw- 
ings, one of a Madonna and Child, an- 
other of Cleopatra, and 2 studies of male 
figures for some picture ; off this boudoir, 
in a passage, are some specimens of 
Roman and Etruscan igott^rj ^wssiA. vq*. 
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No. 6303), of good architecture, built 
at the close of the 17th century, from 
the designs of Carh Fontanaj with a 
large garden. It contains a valuable 
library ; a collection of manuscripts, 
particularly rich in works on Italian 
history ; a^ some pictures : it is the 
property and residence of the Marquis 
Gino Capponi, so well known as a 
statesman and an eminent literary cha- 
racter, the worthy head of a fcunily 
which has always held so conspicuous a 
place in the history of Florence for its 
patriotism and public seryices. 

Palazzo Coraini (Lung* Amo, No. 
4175), from the designs of P. F, SUvani, 
1656, contains a collection of paintings ; 
in one of the rooms are 10 pictures 
by Carh Dolce, some of them remark- 
ably good : one, a female head and 
bust entitled Poesia, is especially to be 
noticed. Among the other pictures 
are — Michael Angelo ; a Last Judgment, 
the same as at Rome. Quido Reni: 
Lucretia, unfinished. Salvator Rosa: 
several fine landscapes. Some very in- 
difierent pictures in the last two rooms 
are also put down to his name. Van- 
dyke: a sketch of himself. The cata- 
logue cannot be in the least degree 
relied on. 

The Ga8a di Dante is in the Via Ric- 
ciarda, No. 683, behind the ch. of the 
Badia: although retaining no traces of 
antiquity, it has an interest as the 
spot of Dante's birth : a marble tablet, 
over a high narrow door of antique 
form, marks the site. 

Casa Oherardesoa (in the Borgo Pinti), 
anciently belonging to Bartolommeo 
della Scala, the Secretary of the Re- 
public and historian of Florence. The 
Gherardesca family, acknowledged to 
be one of the oldest in Italy, is of the 
branch of the ill-fated Count Ugolino ; 
and a bas-rolief in terra-cotta, in the 
cortile, attributed to Michael Angelo, 
represents his Idstory. The house con- 
tains a few pictures by A. del Sarto, 
^/wurmo, t'/ VolterranOf Vasari, Liffozzi, 
&o., iutd a modem painting by Ben- 
t^taiofthe death of Count Ugolino. 



Palazzo Gondi, behind the Palazzo 
Yecuhio, in the Piazza San Firenze, was 
buUt in 1481, by Giuliano di SanGallo; 
it has one of the finest and most cha- 
racteristic fronts amongst the Floren- 
tine palaces. 

Palazzo Guadagni (Piazza di S. Spi- 
rito, No., 2086) also has a good collec- 
tion of pictures ; it is particularly cele- 
brated for its two large and magnifi- 
cent Salvator Rosas, 

Palazzo Outodardini, near the Pitti 
Palace, was the residence of Franoesco, 
the celebrated historian. Nearly oppo- 
site to it is the Casa di Macchiavelli, 
No. 1754, Via Guicciardini, the house 
once inhabited by that extraordinary 
man : a tablet in the wall states the 
fact, but the house has been so mudi 
altOTed that its original character is lost. 

Palazzo Martelli, in the Via della 
Forca, near the ch. of S. Lorenzo, con- 
tains some works of eminent artists. 
Salvator Rosa : The Conspiracy of Cati- 
line, treated in the same manner as in 
the picture in the Pitti. — Oiulio Ro' 
mono : a picture of Witchcraft. There 
are also pictures by Andrea del Sarto, 
Cigoli, Crist, Allori, &c. DonaUUo: a 
youthful bust of St. John; a marble 
statue of St. John the Baptist; and 
one unfinished of David. Donatello 
was indebted to one of the Martelli 
family, a rich merchant, for his edu- 
cation. There is another PcUazzo or 
Casa Martelli, Canto della Paglia, No. 
879, built by Amolfo, one of the oldest 
specimens of domestic architecture in 
Florence. 

PcUazzo Mozzi, beyond the Ponte alle 
Grazie, is an edifice of the 13th cen- 
tury ; it contains some good pictures, 
arranged in 4 rooms. Perugino : a Na- 
tivity, and a Madonna and Child. 
TV^tan; Venus and Satyr. Michael An- 
gelo : a head, being portion of a fresco. 
Quercino: Dido, and a Venus with 
Satyrs. Fra Bartolommeo : a Madonna 
and Saints. Albano : Europa and Ve- 
nus. Guide: CVisvi^ in. the Garden. 
Andrea del Sarto : Ob ^c^^ '^vc&Sl^ . EaV 
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Yenufi and a Satyr, and Dido. Simone 
Memmi: a Nativity. Carlo Dolce: the 
Adoration of the Magi ; and Guido : 
ChriBt in the Garden; and several por- 
traits by Rubens, Vandyke, Titian, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, &c. 

Palazzo Fandolfini, now Nencini (Via S. 
Qallo, No. 5935). The fe^ade is from 
the designs of Raphael (1520), although 
not commenced until after his death. 
In it almost all the requisites of street 
architecture are displayed. 

Casa dei Peruzzi (Piazea dei Pemzzi), 
near the ch. of Santa Croce. These 
buildii^ are interesting, not only as 
specimens of early domestic archi- 
tecture, of -which the outline, at least, 
is undefiEu^, but on account of the 
connection of the ancient possessors 
with England. The family, or firm of 
the Peruzzis, distinguished amongst the 
great merchants of Florence, had a 
branch or agency established in Lon- 
don, at least as early as the beginning 
of ^e reign of Edward I., and they 
continued in great credit till Edward 
III. To this monarch they advanced 
money to the amount of 1 35, 000 maiics, 
which, not being repaid, they became 
bankrupt. The other great Blorentine 
houses, the Bardis and the Frescobaldis, 
the Barings and Rothschilds of their 
Age, were involved in the same calamity. 
The Bardis and the Peruzzis still sub- 
sist, and are said still to hold some of 
the bonds given by Edward III. for 
the loans made to him. 

A lofty and not inel^ant arch, the 
remains of the Loggia d^ Peruzzi, and 
which was used as a kind of private 
exchange, yet remains. It was painted 
h J Paolo Uocello, who was commissioned 
to decorate the vaulting with repre- 
sentations of the four elements. Earth, 
he figured as a mole; Water, by a fish; 
Fire, by a salamander; and Mr, by a 
camel. Paolo had heard that the 
cameleon lived upon the pure element; 
but, not knowing exactly what kind of 
a beast a camehon was, he painted a 
camel with a wide ^Biping mouth, in- 
haling the wind. The aram of the 
Peruzzi, a Bbield semSe of pecars, aie yet 
Been upon some of the adjoimng ituIb 



In the neighbourhood of the site of 
this palazito stood the Roman amphi- 
theatre: ite foi*m can be traced in the 
irregular oval line of houses forming 
the Via Torta. 

Palazzo del Podesta, or U Bargello, at 
the comer of the Via del Palagio and 
Via dei Librai. This singular building 
was erected as the residence of the 
Podestk, the chief criminal magistrate 
of the Republic, and who, according to 
tilie statutes, was always to be a Guelph, 
and a native of some other state of 
Italy. The first qualification was in- 
tended by the Quelphs to prevent the 
opposite party from having any possible 
chance of justice: the second, to secure 
some chance of justice amongst them- 
selves. The Palazzo was erected bv 
Lapo, about the middle of the 13tn 
century, but was altered, as it now 
stands, about 1345 by Agnolo Qaddi, 
The walls of the inner court are co- 
vered with the armorial bearings of 
the magistrates. On the side towards 
the Via dei Librai is inserted the stand- 
ard measure of the Florentine Braccio, 
On this building rises a lofty tower, 
upon which was once a painting by 
Giottino, representing the treacherous 
confederates of the Duke of Athens 
hanging with their heads downwards, 
their &nily arms being added to in- 
crease their disgrace ; but of this scarcely 
a vestige can now be discerned; and of 
the principal personages engaged in the 
conspiracy of the Pazsd, these latter 
were subsequently efiaoed at the in- 
stuice of Sixtus IV., who was supposed 
to have had a part in the afiair. At a 
later period this palazzo was appro- 
priated to the Bargello, or chief of the 
police. It is now used as a prison. The 
ancient apartments were richly adorned 
with frescoes, which, according to the 
too common custom of Florence, were 
whitewashed. One, the chapel of the 
Podestk, painted by Giotto, is described 
by Yasari as containing the portraits of 
Ihmte, Brunette Latini, Corso Donati, 
and otheis of the great poet's contem- 
poraries. It mi^t ViS«^V«KOL*0s»sssv^3^ 



poitna^ ^oxJMk. 



\i3Kq^\3««0.^^ 
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a most precious relic; but no, the 
brush went over it all. The position 
of the paintings was well known, 
yet not the slightest attempt was made 
to recover them until 1841, when 
a subscription was raised by some 
Englishmen and Americans for de- 
fraying the small expense of removing 
the whitewash; and, after repeated ap- 
plications, the authorities gave their 
permission that the money should be 
so employed. The result has been, 
that the interior of the chapel has 
been cleared and cleaned out ; the 
whitewash having been from } to 1^ 
inch thick. The portrait of Dante was 
damaged in one eye by a nail being 
driven into it, in extracting which care- 
lessly, and in subsequent restorations 
by Marini, this most interesting me- 
morial has been almost completely 
ruined ; luckily a faithful tracing was 
made of it by Mr. Kirkup, our country- 
man, when it was first discovered. 
In a room on the second floor is one 
of the best fresco-works of Ridolfo del 
Ghirlandajo. 

[To see these frescoes of Giotto, it 
will be necessary to make an appoint- 
ment with the Custode, who is fre- 
quently absent.] 

The Palazzo RUscardi (Via Larga, No. 
6038). This stately residence was 
begun in 1430, by Cosimo de' Medici, 
from the designs of Michelozzo. It 
has lodged CWles YIII. of France, 
Leo X., and the Emperor Charles V. 
It continued in the possession of the 
Medicis till 1659, when they sold it 
to the Marquis Qabriele Riccardi; but 
towards the end of the last century 
it was bought by the Grand Duke, and 
is now employea as a species of Somer- 
set House, partly for literary societies, 
and partly for government offices. The 
building is a noble specimen of the 
Florentine style. In the windows of 
the upper stories Doric and Corinthian 
pillars are introduced as mullions. The 
windows of the ground floor are by 
Michael Angeio, and they are curious 
Mr being the Ant example of a window- 
-«// aupported by ooDsolea; an invention 
of that great architect. In the interior 
'<>urt are e^ht good baa-reliefB hjDona- 



tello, but less interesting than his works 
usually are, being portraits imitated 
from ancient gems and medals. Seve- 
ral antiques are deposited here ; and two 
fine sarcophagi, having been used like 
those of Pisa for mediaeval tombs, and 
formerly inserted in the walls of the 
baptistery of S. Giovanni. The great 
gallery is very splendid. The paintings 
are by Luca Giordano ( 1 632- 1 705). The 
subjects are the Apotheosis of the Me- 
dicis, and groups explained as allegorical 
of the vicissitudes of human life. The 
quantity of ultramarine employed vras 
so great, that the assistant, who washed 
the painter's brushes, is said to have 
made a large simi by the operation. 

The chapel has some beautiful and 
well-preserved frescoes by Benozzo 
Gozzoli: " They are as fr*esh and pure 
as when first painted (and Gozzoli died 
in 1478). The subjects are hunting- 
pieces, processions, angels kneeling, 
&c. ; full of vernal beauty and poetry, 
feeling and simplicity, and yet of variety 
in treatment. The deUcate purity 
and freshness of the colour show how 
well fresco may be adapted to the deco- 
ration of even small rooms : about its 
superiority for large there is no doubt." 
— C W. C. These frescoes contain 
several Florentine portraits ; that of 
Gozzoli himself is fine: also the figure 
of the foreshortened ass, which Gozzoli 
introduced at Pisa, and of which he was 
so proud. Vasari especially mentions 
it there, but not here. 

The Biblioteoa Riccardi, formed by 
the family, and purchased by the state 
in 1812, is open to the public daily 
from nine till two, except on Sundays 
and festivals. It contains about 3600 
manuscripts, and about 20,600 printed 
books; many copies of Dante; corre- 
spondence of Italian literati ; and some 
valuable classics. 

In this palace the celebrated Acca- 
demia della Crusca still assembles. It 
arose out of the Accademia Fiorentina, 
founded in 1540, in consequence of a 
feud amongst the members : its first 
meeting as an authorised assembly was 
in 1582. Their object was the ciQtiva- 
tion and Te^emsisit of the Tuscan dia- 
lect. TVieir couccit -w^a VJlaaX. V2ki«a >a>asfiL- 
nesB a\iO\iid consAs^ Vn V^ i^'^as«&oii ^1 
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the fine flour from the hran, or crusca, 
and all their deTices arc in accordance. 
A boulting machine is their heraldic 
coat^ with the motto, '' II piti bel fior^ 
ne ooglie." The backs of their chairs 
were in the shape of a winnowing' 
shovel ; the seats represented nacks ; 
every member took a name allusive to 
the miller's calling, and received a 
grant of an estate, properly described 
by metes and bounds, in Arcadia. 
Their first object was the selection of 
such writers as might justly serve as 
standards of language: these they have 
designated as " Teati di Lingua" and 
from these authorities the Dizionario 
della Crusca was compiled. By Leo- 
pold I. the Aocademia della Crusca 
was united to the Accademia Fioren- 
tina. It was again revived, on its ori- 
ginal plan, in 1814. 

Palazzo Rinuccini (Fondaccio di S. 
Spirito, No. 2011), built from the de- 
signs of Cigoli. The gallery of pictures, 
library, and valuable collection of MSS. 
formerly in this palace, have been dis- 
persed on the death of the marquis, the 
last male of this celebrated family. 
The portion of the latter relating to 
Tuscan history, having been purchased 
by the Grand Duke, is now in his 
library at the Palazzo Pitti. 

Palazzo Rucellai, in the Via della 
Yigna Nova, behind the Lung* Amo, 
and not far from the Ponte della Car- 
nja. Built towards the middle of the 
15th century, by Leon B, Alherti, it is 
one of his finest works, and has one of 
the most beautiful fronts amongst the 
Tuscan palaces in the elaborately de- 
corated style of the period ; and still 
inhabited by the descendants of the 
family for whom it was built — a rare 
occurrence. There are some good 
Carlo Dolces in this palace. In front 
stood the Loggia dei Rucellai, now 
walled in, also by Alberti. These 
Loggie existed near many of the 
palaces in Florence, consisting of small 
squares surrounded by arcades, where 
people met for business or recreation, 
as they now do in the Loggia of Or- 
ffigDA, hi the aame street, and oppo- 
site the Loggia dei Tomaqidiud, U * 



house of some historical interest to 
Englishmen, as having been built by 
Robert Dudley Earl of Northumber- 
land, during his residence at the court 
of Cosimo II. ; he is well known as an 
eminent engineer and as one of the 
projectors of the port of Leghorn : it 
was during his residence in Florence 
that he wrote his celebrated work the 
Arcano di Mare, 

Palazzo Strozzi (in the Via dei Le^- 
naioli) was commenced in 1489, by 
Benedetto da Majano^ and continued by 
Si/none del Pollajuolo, nicknamed C/v- 
naca, in consequence of the lengthy 
tales he had to tell about Kome 
and its wonders. The decorations, of 
the Tuscan order, and the magni- 
ficent Corinthian cornice (which has 
only been completed on the side 
looking into the Piazza delle CipoUe), 
were added by Cronaca. This oomice, 
Yasari says, was taken exactly from au 
ancient model at Rome, the several 
parts being only enlarged by Cronaca 
in proportion to the size of this palace. 
About the time of its erection flourished 
Nicolo Grasao, called CapaiTa, an excel- 
lent worker in metal ; and the cressets, 
" Lumiere maravigliose," as they are 
called by Yasari, which project from 
the angles, composed of a species of 
€k>thic filigree, are curious and beau> 
tiful specimens of his work. The in- 
terior court is also by Cronaca: ''it 
does not correspond with the extenor, 
but is extremely beautiful." — Milizia. 

Filippo Strozzi, the founder of this 
building, boasted that it should excel 
all others in magnificence. There was 
a great rivalry between him and the 
Pitti fiEtmily; and, as the story goes, 
Luca Pitti, when he built his palace 
(see Palazzo Pitti), boasted that it 
should be large enough to contain the 
palace of Strozzi within its court-yard. 

Casa Targionif in the Via Ghibellina. 
The botanical and other collections of 
the justly celebrated naturalist Tar- 
gioni, and afterwards inhabited by his 
scarcely less celebni^Ail ^»\i.^v5s»NR<^^'Mfc. 
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Villa Torrigiani (on the S. side of 
the Amo, in the Via del Campuccio, 
leading to the Porta Romana) has one 
of the most extensive and agreeable 
private gardens of Florence, containing 
extensive conservatories. There are 
two villas in the gardens, which are 
now let to foreign families of dis- 
tinction, and form the most agree- 
able residences within the walls. In 
the centre is a high tower, representing 
the armorial bearings of the family. 
In the Palace of the Marquis Carlo 
Torrigiani, in the Piazza dei Mozzi, 
is preserved a mask in terra-cotta, said 
to have been made from a cast taken 
from the face of Dante after death; 
and in the neighbouring Palazzo del 
Nero, belonging to the same family, 
are some good pictures; amongst which 
are an Entombment by Titian, painted 
in his 90th yeiur; several Marriage box 
lids, painted by Filippino Lippi' a fine 
portrait of Alesso Alberti by Paul Ve- 
ronese; and a good copy of Kaphaers 
Stafford Madonna, now in Lord EUes- 
mere's collection. 

Palazzo Uifuccioni (Piazza del Gran- 
duca. No. '519), built in 1550. Its 
design has been attributed to Raphael, 
and Michael Angelo, but with the 
greatest probability to the latter : it is 
now occupied by Messrs. Fenzi and 
Hall, bankers. Over the door is a bust 
of Francesco I. by Gio, di Bologna, 



The Uffizi Gallebt. 

Qalleria Tmperiale e Reale, — Open to 
the public every day except Sundays 
and holidays, between 9 and 3. 

This celebrated collection, as a whole 

perhaps the richest and most varied in 

the world, though less extensive than 

the Vatican and Louvre, in some of its 

departments, is deposited in the upper 

story of the Uffizi, a fine building 

erected by Cosimo I. for the public 

offices or tribimals, and which, be- 

a/desr these, coDtaina the Magliabec- 

f^uaa Library, and the Medicean 

Archives. ''This ia Vasan's best 

'^idmg/'^jftVizia, It was begun in 



1560. The tribune was built by Ber- 
nardo Bwmtalenti, by order of Fran- 
cesco I. The vestibules, the Hall of 
Niobe, the rooms for the gems, bronzes, 
and Etruscan vases, were completed in 
their present form by Zanobi del Rosso, 
in the middle of the last century: 
those for the Etruscan Museum and 
collection of original drawings were 
added by the present Grand Duke 
in 1853. The gallery, properly so 
called, was origindly an open portico, 
now enclosed, which formed all the 
upper story of the Uffizi, and which 
was used by Cosimo I. and his suc- 
cessors as a passage from the Palazzo 
Pitti to the Palazzo Vecchio without 
descending into the streets. This cor- 
ridor of communication, widch opens 
into the western gallery, is Vasari's 
work, and was completed in 5 months. 
Where needful, it is carried over arches : 
and the roof of it may be seen from the 
windows of the Uffizii, winding down- 
wards, and crossing the Ponte Vecchio, 
being lost amidst the buildings of the 
Oltr' Amo. 

At the end of the great court or 
square of the Uffizi is a statue of 
Cosimo I., by Giov. Bologna. The 
niches surrounding it have been re- 
cently filled with statues of celebrated 
Tuscans, executed by modem artists, 
at the expense of a patriotic society. 
Amongst these may be mentioned — 
Orgagna, by Bazzanti; Dante, Demi; 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, Grazzini; 
Leonardo da Vind, Pampdhni; Pe- 
trarch, Leoni; Benv. Cellini, Cambi; 
Giotto, Dupr^; Michael Angelo, S^m- 
tarelli. There are ako statues of Do* 
natello, Niccolo da Pisa, Boccaccio, 
Macchiavelli, Guicciardini, Amerigo 
Vespucci, Galileo, Guido Aretino, Leon 
Battista Alberti, and others. 

The original collections of the Me- 
dici family were dispersed at various 
periods; the collections of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent were sold in 1494, and 
lastly their palace was plundered after 
the assassination of Alessandro, in 
1537. CJosimo I., however, recovered 
much of what had belonged to his an- 
ceBtotft, and \i<& ^^rea tVva founder of 
thia muBGiUXXi, m "^YsciOa. \i<a -^^a tdlxslo^ 
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successors rendered it what it now is, 
one of the most interesting in Europe. 
Most was done by Ferdmand I. and 
Cosimo II. 

Ascending the 4 flights of stairs, we 
enter the first Vestibule (1 ), in which are 
placed the busts of the Medici family; 
three, viz. of Ferdinand I. (d. 1609), 
Cosimo II. (d. 1621), and Ferdinand 
II. (d. 1670), are in porphyry. It is 
said that the art of working in this 
material was rediscovered by Cosimo I. 
Ferrucci, the author of the statue on 
the column in the Piazza Santa Trinity, 
was the earliest modem sculptor who 
worked successfully in porphyry. Here 
are also a bronze statue of Mars, and a 
Silenus with an infant Bacchus in his 
arms, and some antique bas-reliefs of 
Roman sacrificial processions inserted 
in the walls, probably from an ancient 
arch. 

Inner Vestibule (2). — The Florentine 
Boar, and two noble figures of wolf- 
dogs, seated, and full of animation. 
Several fine statues larger than life. 
One, called the Apollo Ccelispex, is an 
example of the extent to which re- 
storations can be carried; if these are 
deducted, ths antique portion will be 
reduced to the trunk, part of the 
right thigh, and the stump of the 
right arm. Adrian, Trajan, Augustus, 
statues larger than life; all possess- 
ing* merit, particularly the latter, of 
wMch, however, the head is modem. 
Many busts of which the names are un- 
known. Two 4-sided votive columns, 
covered with interesting reliefs: that 
to the rt. is surmounted by a modem 
bust of Cybele; that to the 1. by a 
head of Jupiter. The horse in this 
room was once supposed to belong to 
the group of Niobe. 

The Corridors (3, 11, 27).— These 
are occupied both as picture and sculp- 
ture galleries. The ceiling of the east- 
em ^lery is covered with mytholo- 
gical subjects, arabesques. These were 
painted in 1581, chiefly by Poccetti. 
In the southern and western corridors 
the subjects are taken from the history 
of FJorenoe: these were executed in 
Iff^S by various Artists. Twelve divi- 
woffir of the ceiling of the W. corridor 
^ri^gr been destroyed by fire in 1762, 



they were restored at that time. Each 
corridor is surrounded by a series of 
detached portraits, begun by Cosimo 
I., who employed Ci-istoforo Papi to 
copy the collection of Paolo Giovio: 
his successors continued it, and the 
collection now numbers 533. It in- 
cludes many portraits not easily found 
elsewhere; but they have little merit 
as works of art. The following de- 
scription of the works of art begins at 
the eastern corridor, near the entrance, 
and proceeds from thence regulai'ly 
round the two others. 

Pictures. — The paintings form an 
historical series, chiefly of the Tuscan 
school. They are arranged chrono- 
logically, beginning at the N. end of 
the E. corridor. The greater part 
was collected under the direction of 
Yasari, who advised Cosimo I. to keep 
them together as illustrations of the 
history of art. The collection is espe- 
cially worthy of notice as being the 
earliest formed for instruction. The 
following pictures are more particu- 
larly interesting, as showing the pro- 
gress of early art : — a Virgin and 
Child, by Rico di Candia, in the me- 
dieval Greek manner. Cimabue ( 1 240- 
1302), Santa Cecilia, surrounded by 
minor paintings of different events of 
her life. Oiotto (1276-1336), Our Lord 
in the Garden. Simone and Lippo Mem- 
mi (1333), an Annunciation. Ghttino 
(1324-1356), an Entombment. Simone 
Memmi, the Annunciation, with 2 Saints, 
painted in 1333. A. Orgagna, a good An- 
nunciation. Pietro Laurati (1340), Ma- 
donna and Child. Lorenzo Ricci, SS, 
Cosimo and Damiano (1418-1452). 
Lorenzo Monaco (1410) and Angiolo 
Gaddi, the Offerings of the Three Kings. 
Fra Angelico da Fiesole (1387-1455), 
the Yii-gin and Child in the centre, and 
Saints aroimd; and a splendid taber- 
nacle or altarpiece, with folding doors, 
which the custode will open if asked to 
do so : around the Virgin and Child are 
painted angels on a gold ground, of 
exquisite beauty; on the doors of the 
tabernacle are full-length figures of St. 
Mark, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John 
the Baipt\&\.. FiUppo L«ppt\ a Virgin 
and CJmVd wrgi^T^*^ Vs Ksv\g^*» ^>ai ^ 
ISamtB. A.Pollajwolo^\VlV\\^%\'CMw^ 
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Saints. Luca8ignorelU(lU0,lb21),t}ie 
Infanfc Jesus, the Virgin, and St. Joseph. 
Boticelli, an in&nt Jesus, and Virgin 
crowned by Angels, a circular picture, 
shows a great advance in grandeur and 
beauty of style. D, del Qhirlandaio, the 
Adoration of the Magi ; dated 1487. "In 
this picture, and in another at the Aca- 
demy, he e^diibits the same feeling pre- 
cisely as in his frescoes, but these pic- 
tures are wrought more carefully. In 
this one the colour of his draperies is 
extremely rich, but his flesh imperfect, 
and his keeping completely out." — T. P. 
— Piero di Cosimo, 2 pictures of the 
fable of Andromeda: in one the painter 
must have had in view the fossil Dein- 
otherium, or some like monster, in his 
representation of the Dragon. 

Busts, — The series of busts of Roman 
emperors is unrivalled, except in the 
Ci^itoline Museum at Rome, extending 
from Csesar to Constantino. The fol- 
lowing are deserving of notice : — /. 
CcBsar, 2 busts in marble and one in 
bronze. Augustus and his daughter 
Julia, Marcus Agrippa, The last is i^- 
markably fine, the tip of the nose being 
alone restored. CaligtUa, characteristic. 
Busts of Agrippa and of this Emperor 
are very rare. Nero, as a child and as 
a man; one in black marble. Otho, 
considered by Winckelman the finest of 
that Emperor; having also, like that of 
Caligula, the merit of scarcity. Vitel- 
HuSf evidently a likeness, big and burly. 
Julia, the daughter of Titus: a finely 
executed and well-preserved bust. Ves- 
pasian, Titus, Nerva, Trajan, three 
busts, one colossal. Plotina^ the wife of 
Trajan, finely executed. Adrian^ of fine 
workmanship. ^EliusVerus. Marcus Au- 
relius, four busts, representing him at 
different periods of his life. Faustina 
the elder, the wife of Antoninus Pius; 
two busts. Two busts of children, one 
of which is Annius Verus, son of Marcus 
Aurelius. Lucius Verus, the son of 
^lius. CommoduM, three busts. Sep- 
timius Seoerwt, two busts, both fine. 
Caraoalla, evidently an unflattering 
likeness, of excellent workmanship. 
Geta, three busts. Clodius AlbinuSf tiie 
competitor of Severus for the empire, 



the bold barbarian. The elder Oordinn, 
Philip. Constantine; the workmanship 
shows many symptoms of the decline of 
art. " None of these heads," observes 
Forsyth, " are absolutely entire: most 
of their noses and ears have been muti- 
lated; indeed, such defects were com- 
mon even in ancient galleries: — 

* Et Carios jam dimidios, hameroque mino- 
rem 
Corvinom, et Galbam aurieulis luutoque c«- 
rentem.' 

JUVKNAI.. 

An imperial nose may, however, be 
always authentically restored, as it 
appears on coins in profile." 

Statues, — The best statues of the 
eastern corridor are, — a young Athlete, 
holding a vase. Urania — at least so 
called, for the emblems, the globe and 
compasses which she holds, are modem 
additions or restorations. The drapery 
is fine. — ^A Vestal bearing the name of 
Lucilla. — Apollo, with a serpent by 
his side: the portions which are an- 
tique are fine. In the southern cor- 
ridor (11) are,— a Cupid, a Bacchante, 
and Venus Anadyomena. In the west- 
em corridor (27) are two statues of 
Marsyas, one rather deficient in ex- 
pression, restored by Donatello, the 
other of a reddish marble, restored by 
Verocchio. Just beyond these statues 
a small door, the second on the left, 
opens into a narrow corridor contain- 
ing some fine 

Sculptures of the mediaeval Tuscan School 
(13) of the 15th and 16th centuries. — 
Here are preserved some extremely in- 
teresting specimens of art of this pe- 
riod; they are arranged in 2 divisions 
— in the first, by Benedetto da Povez- 
zano, are bas-reliefs which belonged to 
the shrine of San Giovanni Gualbei'to, 
representing events in the life of the 
saint. They were unfortunately sadly 
mutilated by some foreign soldiers in 
1530, who were quartered in the mo- 
nastery of St. Salvi, outside the Porta di 
Sta. Croce, where the monument stood. 
— ''A long group of figures by Andrea 
di Verrocchio, representing the death 



of a lady of the Tomabuoni €«ssci3c^ >'-v«k. 
in i^abaster, Alexander 5iwrti»/twb\p«*iioa Vm V\«. ^^^Vjf^ST^. 
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sometimes be sacrificed to truth." — 
If. If. In the second part of this cor- 
ridor, Luca deUa EolMi, a series of ten 
bas-reliefs in marble, intended for the 
organ gallery in the Cathedral of Flo- 
rence, "deserve particular attention for 
their composition and the expression. 
They represent a choir, or groups of 
singers. — They are extremely valuable, 
as their author executed very few works 
in marble. One of these bas-reliefs, 
representing two children dancing to 
music, is particularly beautiful and 
true to nature." It is said that they 
were executed in competition with Dona- 
tellOf whose rival performance is placed 
immediately above them. Donatello's 
series of bas-reliefs represents also 
groups of children singing and dancing 
to music. The composition is most skil- 
ful, but, having been intended to be 
viewed from a distance, they are now 
nnjGftvourably seen, and appear roughly 
executed: the bcM)kground is studded 
with circles of gold-leaf, which at this 
short distance has a disagreeable effect. 
These two works of La Bobbia and 
Donatello were never put up, but were 
lost Goght of till lately in the store- 
room of the Opera del Duomo. Mi- 
i^utel Angelo, a holy &mily, an un- 
finished (nrcular bas-relief; Ant. Ro- 
tellinif bas-relief, the Virgin praying 
before the infimt Christ ; Donatello, 
small bust of St. John the Baptist, in 
grey marble; Benedetto da Majano, 
bust of Pietro Mellini; a remarkable 
bust, said to be of Machiavelli (1495), 
but very doubtful : sculptor unknown. 

B. da Bovezzano, a beautiful little sta- 
tue of St. John. Matteo Civitale, a 
lovely bas-relief of Faith, signed 0. M. 

C. L., — Opus M. Civitalis Luchensis. 
The works of this eminent sculptor are 
seldom met with out of his native town, 
Lucca. Jacopo delta Qitercia, a bas-relief 
of 4 children supporting wreaths of 
flowers. This beautiful specimen form- 
ed a part of the sepulchral monument 
of Ilaria Quinigi, now in the N. tran- 
sept of the cati^edral at Lucca. (See 
p. 458.) Luca delta Bobbia, two small 

un6zuabed bae-relieh of the release of 
St. J*eter from prison by the Angel, 
^^ ofbia CrueiATion. 
Jietaming to the weatem corridor 



(27): 'ffygeia, drapery good; Discobolns, 
supposed to be a copy of that of Myron ; 
Minerva, in the style of the -^ginetan 
school; one of the two statues of jSsch- 
lapius ; Marcus AureHus, in the best 
style of Roman sculpture ; Melpomene 
or Clio. At the N. end of this corridor 
are several fine specimens of Florentine 
sculpture of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. The Bacchus and Faun of 
Michael Angelo, of which the follow- 
ing story is told by Wright, a tra- 
veller, who visited Florence somewhat 
more than a century ago. "When 
Michael Angelo's reputation was raised 
to a great height, his adversaries, en- 
vious of his fame, had no other way 
left to lessen it, but by comparing his 
works with the antique, endeavouring 
to show how far he fell short of the 
ancients; he took a resolution of put- 
ting the skill of his judges to the test, 
and made this Bacchus and Faun. When 
the work was perfected, he broke off 
the right band, which holds a cup, and 
laid it by in his closet; the rest of the 
figure he buried, and let it lie some 
time in the ground. At a proper op- 
portunity workmen were ordered to 
dig, as for other purposes, in anothei* 
peurt of the ground. Mid to carry on 
their work so that they must of coui'se 
come to the place where the statue was 
hid. They did so, and found it; and, 
by direction, talked of it in such a 
manner as that it might come early to 
the ear of some of his adversaries, who 
were not long in going to view the new 
discovery; and when they had cleared 
the earth from it, they found a fine 
group of a Bacchus and Faim, all entire, 
except one hand, which was wanting to 
the Bacchus. They judged it straight 
to be antique, and a fine antique too. 
The discovery was soon noised about, 
and among the rest that flocked to see 
it, Michael Angelo came himself: he 
was not so loud in his praises of it as 
the i^est were. It was a ' bella cosa,' 
a good, pretty thing. 'Well,' says 
one of them, ' you can make as good a 
one, no doubt.' He played with them 
a while, and at last asked them, 
* What w\\\ 70\i wkj tf I made this T 
It ma-y \» eaaVVj VcQ.«gcaftdL \tfyw V^« 
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desired their patience while he stepped 
home, as he (&d, and brought with him 
the hand he had broken off, which, 
upon application, was found to tfdly 
exactly with the arm. It was broken 
off in the small part of the arm, just 
above the wrist, where the seam is 
very visible." — ^A figure, called Apollo, 
by Michael Angela, little more than 
the first Gauche in marble, but very 
spirited. Bacchus by Sanawino, highly 
praised by Vasari ; a young St. John 
the Baptist, by Benedetto da Majano. — 
David as the Conqueror of Qoliath, 
by Donatelh. The same subject is 
repeated by him in a ^ner bronze 
statue. St. John the Bi^tiirt, wasted by 
lasting, is also by him', and one of hie 
finest works. At the end of the cor- 
ridor is Bacdo B<mdinelli*$ fine copy of 
the Laocoon. It was executed by order 
of Leo X. as a present to Francis I.; 
but when it was finished Clement YII. 
liked it so much that he kept it. At a 
«hort distance in front of this is an 
antique figure in touchstone of Mor- 
pheus, represented as a boy asleep 
with a bundle of poppies in his hand: 
very expressive of perfect repose. A 
dying Adonis, by Michael Angela, 

Sarcophagi, — On the sarcophagi 
which are placed in the corridors may 
be seen various bas-reliefe, of which 
the subjects are taken from the hea- 
then mythology. At the N. end of 
the eastern corridor, one, having in 
front the fall of Phaeton, offers on the 
, opposite side a curious representation 
in lower-relief of a chariot-race in the 
circus, showing the position of the 
MetcB ; the existence of an obelisk in 
the centre would seem to indicate the 
Circus Bfaximus at Rome. Each chariot 
is drawn by four horses ; the names 
of the charioteers are beneath each. 
This relief s^pears to belong to a later 
period than the finer portion on the 
front and sides of the urn. In another 
part of the collection is an early Chris- 
tian one, with reliefs relative to the 
history of Jonas, of coarse workman- 
ship. 

Near the middle of the first corridor, 
or eastern arm of thd gallery, » doofr 
opens into 
TAe Tribune ^4).— -Thia Bmnptuoi» 



apartment, completed by Cosimo II. in 
1610, was originally built by Francesco 
I. for a cabinet of miscellaneous curiosi- 
ties. Amongst other objects, his curious 
collection of astronomical instnuuents 
was here deposited ; and an aperture (now 
closed) in the cupola admitted the rays 
of the sun upon a meridian line in the 
pavement. His rich collection of me- 
dals and gems also stood here. The 
cupola is beautifully incrusted with 
mother-of-pearl ; the pavement is of 
rich marble. Here are assembled some 
of the most valuable works of the gal- 
lery ; but as this room was not in- 
tended for their reception, it is not par- 
ticularly well adi^t^ for the pictures. 
"The five works of sculpture which 
are collected together in the Tribune 
are sufficient in themselves to confer a 
reputation on any museum of art. The 
first which attracts attention is the 
far-fkmed marble statue, universally 
known as the Venus d^ Medici, It is 
an example of perfect art in its class. 
It is worthy of remark that the an- 
cients seem to have made a distinction 
between mere passion and the refined 
affections which were supposed to be 
presided over by the goddess of Beauty 
and Qrace ; and in their sculpture 
marked the difference by the character 
of personation in the celestial and the 
terrestrial Venus. The Venus de* Me- 
dici may be considered an example of 
sculpture when the art had, in a great 
degree, departed from its highest aim, 
that of addressing the sentiment by 
means of trsuaquil expression and simple 
grandeur of form, and had entered on 
the comparatively easy task of fasci- 
nating the senses by the display of the 
soft and beautifiil models offered by a 
less idealised nature. It is thought that 
the female figure was never represented 
entirely undraped till the age of Prax- 
iteles. In the exquisite work now 
under consideration the spectator is 
captivated by the unveiled beauties of 
the figure, by the graceful turn of the 
head, the tender, smiling, and the 
rich flowing harmony of Unes in the 
t<rr90f and the lower extrocoisJ^ASA^. '^N^ 
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whole figure. The expression is not 
tender or smiling ; the mouth, indeed, 
retainfl its unrivalled sweetness, and 
the forehead has evon a grave air. 
She is evidently solicitous to disco- 
ver whether she is observed. Yet 
the look does not indicate the timid 
modesty of a young girl, but the dig- 
nified anxiety of a noble married lady 
in such circimistances. Combining this 
with the position of the arms, it is 
impossible to conceive more feminine 
purity than the statue displays : it 
may be called its motive.— The Venus 
Anadyomena, in the southern corri- 
dor of the gallery, displays the same 
sentiment, but with a more timid, 
virginal expression: it seems as if, in 
case of any one appearing, one would 
crouch screaming on the ground ; the 
other, bid the intruder go about his 
business." — IT, IT, This statue was 
niuch broken when discovered, but the 
parts have been well adjusted. The 
feet are particularly beautiful. The only 
restorations are the arms and hands ; 
they are by Bernini, and do not corre- 
spond in character with the rest of the 
figure. The height of the figure itself 
la 4ft. lli^in. Eng. measure; if the 
figure stood erect it would be about 
5 ft. 2 in. There is some uncertainty 
whether the Venus was found in Had- 
rian's villa near Tivoli, or in the portico 
of Octavia at Rome. 

" 77ie Apollmo, like the Venus de' 
Medici, is of the school of beautiful 
and tender form. Its character is that 
known by artists as the Androgynous; 
a combination, or mixture, as it were, 
of the female with the youthful male 
figure. This statue is justly consi- 
dered one of the most valuable monu- 
ments that have reached us. It exhi- 
bits very high qualities of art. The 
balance of the composition is skilful, 
the attitude is easy, and there is a 
graceful and harmonious flow of lines 
from almost every point of view. The 
individual parts, especially in the body, 
or torso f offer excellent examples of this 
class of ideal form. " The height of the 
J9^g7iiv Jteellia 4 ft. 6 in. Eng. measure. 
7j6/9 statue waa broken into several 
^f^ * ifew^ j'eoiw einoe by the picture 
>rCbarle8 V., hy Fandjrke, falling upon 



it: it has been carefully restored by 
Bartolini. 

" The Dincing Faun displays the 
great skill of the artists of antiquity in 
the adaptation of form to a required 
purpose. The ideal of this class of 
poetical subjeote requiring no prepon- 
derance of the elements of mere physi- 
cal strength, while at the same time it 
was important to avoid the appearance 
of refinement, the muscles are less 
developed than is usual in the adult 
male figure, and are of a firm and 
knotty character. There is also an 
appearance nven of elasticity, and ca- 
pability of agile action. The general 
harmony (or 'keeping' as it is techni- 
cally called) is well sustained throughr 
out this admirable work, and the whole 
figure appears in motion, from the 
finger down to the foot which presses 
the scabellum. The portions of the 
statue which are restored are carried 
out in the true spirit of the original 
work. The modem additions are from 
the chisel of Michael Angelo. 

" The Lottatori.— The group of the 
Wrestlers, or, more correctly, of the 
Pancratiasts, is a remarkable example 
of intricate and yet compact compo- 
sition, of which there is no similar 
ancient specimen remaining. It is a 
work aboimding with energy and ex- 
pression, while, at the same time, it 
has the praise of being free from imdue 
exaggeration. It e:diibits also very 
highly technical qualities ; in the ana- 
tomicieJ correctness in the details, pro-, 
priety and choice of form, and most 
skilful execution. The sculptor has 
shown, in this most difficult subject, 
his perfect mastery over his materials. 
One of the heads is antique, but some 
doubt has been felt respecting the other, 
that of the upper figure. If it is ancient 
it is believed to have been retouched. 

** L*Arrotino, or the slave whetting 
his knife, has given rise to much discus- 
sion and speculation as to its subject ; 
some considering it simply as it is 
here designated, while others are dis- 
posed to associate it with various well- 
known histories; the conspiracy of the 
sons of Biutua', that of Catiline; or 
1 vnth tlie {a\Ae oi t\ve ^wjixv^ ol IILncvs^. 
1 These, ^oT^e^er, «r^ c^«s^ota ^\ii<^ 
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have little or nothing to do with its 
consideration as a work of art. In this 
respect its merits are of a very high 
order. It obviously represents a figure 
whose attention is suddenly arrested 
and withdrawn from his immediate oc- 
cupation, and the attitude is simple 
and perfectly true to nature. The head 
especially is treated in a most masterly 
manner ; and the earnestness manifested 
in the countenance assuredly entitles 
this statue to rank amongst the most 
valuable ancient works of expression." 
— R. Westmacott jun., A.B,A, 

The finest paintings of the collection 
are deposited in the Tribune. 

Michel Angelo. — The Virgin pre- 
senting the Infant to St. Joseph (a 
circuhur painting). This is one of the 
three recognised easel pictures by 
Michel Angelo, and as such most 
highly valued by his contemporaries. 
It is particularly described by Yasari. 

HaphaeL — ^A Portrait, an unknown 
Florentine female, called Maddalena 
Doni before the real portrait of that 
lady, now in the Pitti Gallery, was 
discovered. There is great beauty in 
this early and delicately painted pic- 
ture, and quite a Dutch attention to the 
minutest details of dress and ornament, 
&c. —A Holy Family, commonly called 
La Madonna del Cardellino (goldfinch), 
beautiful in composition, and sweet in 
expression. This picture was painted 
in Florence by Rap/Mel for his friend 
Lorenzo Nasi, whose house being de- 
stroyed by the landslip of the Monte 
di S. Giorgio, the picture was buried 
in the ruins, but was recovered and 
carefully joined. — La Fomarina, a 
female portrait which bears the date 
of 1512. The colouring is remark- 
ably warm, and, as it rather difiers 
from Raphaers usual tone, some have 
attributed it to Sebastiano del Piombo, 
but without the slightest foundation. 
There is much doubt as to the person 
whom it represents, some supposing 
it to be a certain Beatrix of Ferrara, 
others Yittoria Colonna, whilst until 
of late years the generally received 
opinion had been that it was the por- 
trait of one of Raphaers fietvountes, 



portrait is preserved in the Barberini 
Gallery at Home. Pope Julius II. : a 
very fine head; the picture most care- 
fully painted, the colouring rich and 
deep. It is a repetition of that in the 
Pitti palace : at Florence no one doubts 
that both are originals. — St. John 
preaching in the Desert. The authen- 
ticity of this picture, of which there 
are many repetitions, has been unne- 
cessarily doubted; but its beauty, as 
well as the circumstance of its being 
painted on canvas, while the others 
are, or were, on wood, prove this to 
be the celebrated San Giovanni which 
Raphael painted for Cardinal Colonna, 
and which he gave to his physician, 
Messer Jacopo, who had cured him of 
a dangerous illness. It has been in the 
gallery of the Medicis since 1589. — By 
the side of these pictures hangs a Holy 
Family, a pleasing picture attributed to 
Raphael, but which, according to Pas- 
savant, is by some other artist, per- 
haps by Franciabigio, The gres^ ma- 
jority of persons, however, capable of 
forming a judgment consider it to have 
been painted by Raphael. 

Titian. — The Yenus, so called, but 
supposed by some to be the portrait 
of a mistress of one of the Dukes 
of Urbino. In her rt. hand are 
flowers, at her feet a little dog. A 
second Yenus, considered as ii:^erior 
to the first. — ^Portrait of Monsignore 
Beocadelli ; a fine, simple, expressive 
portrait, wearing a square cap, and 
holding in his hand a Brief of Pope 
Julius III. Beccadelli was Archbishop 
of Pisa, and tutor to the young Car- 
dinal Ferdinando de' Medici. When 
Beccadelli was nimcio at Yenice, and 
Titian painted this portrait, the latter 
was in his 75th year. 

Paul Veronese. — Holy Family, with 
St. John and St. Catherine. 

Annibal Caracci. — ^A Bacchante, Fan, 
and Cupid : one of his best works. 

Ribera, called Spagnoletto, — St. Je- 
rome. 

Ouercino, — ^A Sibyl, noble in expres- 
sion and action. — Endymion Sleeping. 

Fira* Bartolommeo, — Two noble fi- 
jrures of tVift '^ro^'eKs^'SsBssiSiia- "wsiasc "^*3^N^ 



very different from his acknowledge Ukie\>*it«TVo\^«.wst^J^>^^ '^^'^ 

ioistreas, the Bomaa ForqariiMt, iv1unm\ ScitwaJtor ineus \k^\^*^* 
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Daniele da Volterra. — The Massacre 
of the Innocents; full of figures finely 
drawn and grouped. 

Andrea del Sarto, — Madonna and 
Child, between St. John the Evange- 
list and St. Francis, called la Madonna 
di San Francesco. A very grand pic- 
ture. The Virgin, in the simple and 
beautiful character of the h^Etd and 
dress like the Madonna del Sacco. 
This is considered one of the finest of 
the many grand woiks of this master 
at Florence, whose merits can scarcely 
be appreciated out of his native city. 
It bears the painter^s name, and the 
date 1517. 

Albert Durer, — ^Adoration of the Magi ; 
the heads in a grand style. 

Andrea Mantegna. — Three pictures: 
the Circumcision, the Adoration of the 
Elin^, the Resurrection. The figures 
small, and finely and carefully finished. 

Pietro Perugmo. — The Virgin and 
Child, between St. John the Bi^tist 
and St. Sebastian; a simple and beauti- 
ful composition. 

B, Luini, — Herodias receiving the 
Head of St. John. Careful and delicate 
in execution, and much like Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

Cwrreggio, — The Virgin Imeeling in 
adoration before the Infant, who is 
sleeping on a portion of her dra{>ery. 
Qiven by the Duke of Mantua to 
Cosimo II. in 1617.— The Virgin and 
Child in Egypt, painted by Correggio 
at the age of 20; Head of St. John the 
Bi^tist in the charger; Head of a 
Child, larger than life, and painted on 
paper. 

Parmigiano, — Holy Family, with 
St. Mary Magdalen, and the prophet 
Zaohariaa. 

Outdo. — A Virgin in Contemplation, 
a half-length figure. 

Domenichino. — ^A fine portrait of Car- 
dinal Agucci. 

Vandyke, — Tv^o fine portraits, one 

of Chtvrles V. on horseback, armed ; 

over his head an eagle holds a crown of 

laurel : the other, a figure dressed in 

black, with an expressive cdnntenance, 

is called Giov. di Montfort. — Baroccio : 

J'ortrait of FranoU L Dvke of Urbino. 

--(^/u/u? J^omano: Virgin and Child.— 

'Ksft^/w.- Hercules betweeuYioe and Vir- 



tue, personified by Venus and Minerva. 
— Liica Cranach: two figures of Adam 
and Eve. 

In two rooms on the N. side of 
the Tribune are placed works of the 
Tuscan school. In the first or smaller 
of the two, the pictures most deserving 
of notice are the following:— 

1st Boom (5). — L, da Vinci, A por- 
trait, at one time called that of 
Raphael. — Medusa's head. ''Nothing 
struck me more than a Medusa's head 
by L. da Vinci. It appears just severed 
from the body and cast on the damp 
pavement of a cavern: a deadly pale- 
ness covers the countenance, and the 
mouth exhales a pestilential vapour; 
the snakes, which fill almost the whole 
picture, beginning to untwist their 
folds ; one or two seemed already 
crept away, and crawling up the rock, 
in company with toads and other 
venomous reptiles." — Beckford, — Fra 
Angelico da Fiesole: Four pictures : — The 
Birth of John the Baptist ; Coronation 
of the Vii^gin; Marriage of the Virgin; 
Death of the Vii*gin: interesting pic- 
tures full of figui-es. In the last 
the corpse of the Virgin is seen ex- 
tended on a bier: above the body is a 
glorified figure of our Lord blessing the 
corpse, and holding a small figure, 
allegorically representing the soul of 
the Virgin, in his arms. The Corona- 
tion of the Virgin is one of the very 
elaborately finished paintings of Fra 
Angelico : the Virgin and Saviour are 
surrounded by numerous Saints and 
Angels, each rendered, on a gold 
ground, with all the care of the most 
minute miniaturist. — Bidolfodel OMrlan- 
ilaio : Adoration of the Magi. — Oristof^ 
Allori: The Saviour sleeping on the 
cross ; a fine copy of the recumbent 
Magdfihlen, by Conreggio, at Dresden. — 
Masacdo: An old Man, painted with 
great truth. — Botticelli: Calumny, an 
allegory as described by Lucian; and 
the Adoration of the Magi. — Bronzino : 
An allegory of Happiness; Portrait of 
Bianca Capello, wife of Frands I., a 
delicate and almost fancinating coun* 
tenanoe, but also exhibiting somewhat 
of the embonpoint described by Mon- 
taigne. ln\l\iQ\>«wc^^5^o\m.d\& tn alle- 
gorical group, NA)ic\i Va oiSiX^ >^da 
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"Dream of Human life/' and is a 
duplicate of the so-called Michael An- 
gela in the National Qallery in London. 
— Cigoli: St. Francis i^eceiving the stig- 
matsL — Carlo Doici: St. Lucia> in a red 
mantle, with a wound in her neck. 

In the second and larger room (6) 
are the following pictures: — 

Jacopo da Empoli, — ''Perhaps the 
most perfect colourist of the Florentine 
school, and the picture by him hero is 
one of his best. The subject is St. 
Ives reading the petitions of widows 
and orphans." — T. /*. 

Ridolfo del Ohirlandaio, — San Zanobio 
raising a dead child; excellent in eadi 
figure, in the grouping, and in the 
fulness with which the story is told. — 
The companion picturo represents the 
Translation of the Body of the Saint, 
which gave rise to the miracle com- 
memorated by the column near the 
cathedral. These two pictures have 
great variety of action and power of 
expression, and aim at tone and colour 
quite Venetian. 

Mariotto AlbertinelU. — The Visitation 
of St. Elizabeth. The two noble 
figures of the Virgin and St. Elizabeth 
approach, in style, to Fra' Bartolom* 
meo, with whom Albertinelli was in 
earlv life a fellow-student and a friend. 
"I have seen several pictures by Al- 
bertinelli, but not upon a scale to 
compare with this in any respect. It 
partakes largely of the colour of the 
best time as well as form, if we except 
the error, common to the school, of 
making c(^6ur stronger in the shade 
than in the light. It is exceedingly 
fraught with feeling; the Viigin is the 
personification of delicacy, modesty, 
and self-possession in a female of fine 
and elegant form in figure and drapery. 
• . . There is below 
it one of those painted steps of the 
altar, exhibiting small picttures of the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, the Child 
lying on the ground, Joseph and Mary 
praying beside it, and the Presentation, 
all full of the same feeling and richness 
of colour."— r. P. 

Andrea del Sarto, — St. James and 
two Children in the drea* of Poiitents. 
— His own portrait. 

J*otUorm(K — Comxao il Tecckio> Patov 



PatrisB ; in the "abito civile" of a 
Florentine citizen, a red velvet vest- 
ment and berretta. Before him is a 
laurel branching into tw6 stems, one 
of which is cut down, whilst the 
other is flourishing; alluding probably 
to the fate of his two grandsons, Giu- 
liano and Lorenzo. — Joseph present- 
ing his father to Pharaoh, and Joseph 
carried to prison accused by Potiphar. 
A long picture^ containing many pleas- 
ing groups. 

Vasai-i, — Lorenzo de' Medici. Vasari 
made up the portrait, not merely in 
countenance, but in costume, fr(Hn the 
best contemporary paintings and draw- 
ings he could find. About the figure 
are many allegorical accessories, of 
which it might have be«i difficult to 
guess the meaning, had not the inter- 
pretation been furnished by the artist 
himself. Lorenzo leans his hand upon a 
species of pilaster, against which is a 
very grotesque head, representing (as 
Vasari informs us) Falsehood biting 
her own tongue. Another pilaster, 
with a head thrown quite backwards, 
and a vase standing upon the forehead 
thereof still more perplexingly signifies 
Vice conquered by Virtue. An antique 
lamp burning denotes the illumination 
which Lorenzo's successors received 
fr<Mn his virtues. — ^Alessandro de' Me- 
dici, the first Duke of Florence, is 
equally full of recondite meanings. Of 
these it may be sufficient to notice that 
his seat has three legs, as a perfect 
number, each leg being composed of 
three termsy whose arms are amputated, 
to represent that the people have neither 
arms nor legs. In the centre will be 
discerned a head, with bands issuing 
firom its mouth, to show how the Re- 
public was bridled by the strong castle 
erected by the Medici (see Fortezza da 
Baaao) ; and the red drapeiy cast upon 
the seat indicates the shedding of the 
blood of those who were opposed to 
them. The swarthy complexion, thick 
lips, and black crisped hair, testify 
the negre blood of Alessandro's mother, 
a slave. 

Brcnzino, — Eleanom of Toledo, wife 
of Cosimo I., vrvtVsLVMSc vsJvTB«t^ssQaaa&.^ . 
\atliwfaAfe. TVl<ot«. Ssk «cv^'«^«* ^^^^^ 
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or small room. — ^The Descent of our 
Saviour into Hades ; considered the 
chef-d^cBuvre of Bronzino. It was 
brought into the gallery by the 
late Grand Duke Ferdinand III. 
from the church of Santa Croce. — 
By the same hand are two Portraits 
of Childi*en, the Princess Mary and 
the Prince Oarzia, son and daughter 
of Cosimo I. 

Fra* Bartolommeo. — The Virgin and 
Child, on a Throne, surrounded by 
several Saints and Protectors of the 
city of Florence. In front is Sta. 
Reparata, with a palm -branch. One of 
the noblest designs of this great artist. 
This picture, intended for the hall of 
the council in the Palazzo Vecchio, re- 
mained in this state of cartoon at the 
artist's death. 

Leonardo da Vinci. — ^The Adoration 
of the Magi, a mere sketch, very in- 
teresting, as showing how this great 
artist commenced his pictures. " The 
board was carefully prepared with a 
white ground, in gesso, or plaster of 
Paris, on which the design was freely 
drawn. It was then passed over with 
dark colours, thus acquiring a deep 
tone at the commencement. Some of 
the heads are made out with great 
chai'acter, but not proceeded far with. 
Some trees in the backgroimd are 
drawn as if they were never to be 
touched again." — T. P. 

Cigoli: The Martyrdom of St. Ste- 
phen. — // Sodoma : Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian; a finely drawn and expres- 
sive figure. — Filippino Lippi: Adoration 
of the Magi, a large and fine composi- 
tion: — Pontormo : His portrait; and an 
oblong picture representing the build- 
ing of an octagonal temple, with several 
groups of figures, and an Indian rhi- 
noceros. — Beliverii: Joseph and Poti- 
phar^s Wife. — Tl Volterrano : Portrait 
of Fra Paolo Sarpi. — Artemisia Lomi 
Oentiieschi: Judith slaying Holofemes 
— a horrid picture for a female to have 
painted. 

In a room (7) which opens out of 

the S. side of the Tribune are some 

smaller works of the other Italian 

aoboola, amongst which the following 

'oajr be noticed: — 

Mdani. — YenuB repotm%, surrounded 



by Cupids, some shooting at a heart 
suspended from a tree as a target, 
others making arrows; Rapeof Europa; 
St. Peter delivered by the Angel out 
of Prison. — Sahator Rosa : A sea-piece 
with rocky foreground ; a fine landscape 
with a for^round of rocks, round 
which a river flows. — Cignani : The 
Virgin with the infant Jesus giving her 
a rosary. — Quercino: Landscape with 
men and women singing. — Dosso Dossi: 
Massacre of the Innocents. — Solimene : 
Diana bathing, Calisto discovered. — 
Qarofalo: Annimciation. — Andrea Man- 
tegna: Virgin and Child, seated near a 
quarry. — Titian : Christ in the house of 
the Pharisee. — Antonello da Messina: 
curious portrait. — Caravaggio : the 
Head of Medusa. — Mazzolmoda Ferrara: 
the Circumcision. — Pietro delta Fran- 
cesca : two very interesting portraits of 
Federigo di Montefeltro, Duke d* 
Urbino, and of Battista Sforza his wife. 
Domenichino : St. John, preaching. — 
Luca Giordano, Dejanira. 

Between the room last described and 
the S. end of the E. corridor are 4 
others which contain the pictures of the 
French, Flemish, German, and Dutch, 
schools. They are usually entered by 
a door which opens out of the southern 
or short corridor, and therefore at this 
point the following enumeration of the 
principal pictures begins. These schools 
are, however, by no means well repre- 
sented here. 

French Schools (9). On the rt. and 1. 
of the door are two portraits by Fabre, 
which are interesting: Alfieri, and the 
Countess of Albany : at the back of the 
latter are pasted Alfieri's autograph 
verses descriptive of himself, signed 
" V. Alfieri scampato, oggi ha du' anni 
dai Gallici Camefici Francesi, Firenze, 
18 Agosto, 1794." There is also an 
autograph copy of verses, behind that 
of the Countess of Albany. — Nic. Pous" 
sin : Theseus finding his rather's sword ; 
Venus and Adonis onMountlda. — Lor- 
gilliere: Portrait of Rousseau. — Philippe 
de Champagne: Portrait of a man dressed 
in black, and the Calling of St. Peter 
— 8eb, Bourdon: Repose in Egypt. — G, 
Poussin: Dark landscape with two 
i&g;urea, oivft &^Vq!(^. — Qagtver«<xux.* a 
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Borgognone: Two battle-pieces. Mig- 
nard: Madame de S^vigne and her 
daughter Madame de Grignan. 

German and Dutch Painters. — (8.) 
Denner : Man in a fur dress and cap. — 
A, Durer : Head of St. Philip, in tempera. 
— Rvbens : Venus and Adonis. — Holbein : 
Portrait of a man in black, with a paper 
in his hand. — Claude : Sea-piece, sunset. 
On the rt. is a palace representing the 
Villa Medici at Rome. — A, Elzheimer : 
10 small pictures of Apostles and 
Saints. — Holbein: Portrait of Richard 
Southwell, Privy Councillor to Henry 
VIII. — Peter Neefs : Interior of a 
Church. — A. Mignon: Fruit. — P. Neefs: 
the Death of Seneca. — Holbein: Por- 
trait of Thomas More; Francis I. of 
France, in armour, . on horseback. — 
Hemling : Virgin and Child, with two 
angels, one playing a yiolin, the other 
a harp. — L. Cranach: Four pictures: Ca- 
therine Bora, Luther and Melanchthon, 
and John and Frederick the Electors of 
Saxony. 

Dutch and Flemish Schools (8). — Jan 
Steen: Boors at table, one playing a 
fiddle. — Gerard Dow : A Woman selling 
Fritters. — Adr, v. Ostade: Man vdth a 
lantern. — Gerard Dow : A Schoolmaster 
teaching a little Girl to read. — Rem- 
brandt: A Peasant's Family. — Mieris: 
8 pictures. — Adr. v. der Werff: Judg- 
ment of Solomon ; a Nativity. — Poelen- 
burg: Moses striking the rock; Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds. — Pynaker : 
Landscape, tower near a river. — /. Buis- 
dael : Land-storm. — Adr, van der Welde : 
Two landscapes. In this room is a 
table of oriental alabaster, on which is 
a small statue of Morpheus, considered 
to be a work of Grecian sculpture. His 
languid hands scarcely hold a bunch of 
poppies ; near him is a grasshopper, just 
yielding to his influence. Nothing can be 
more just than the expression of sleep 
in the countenance of the little Divinity. 

At the E. end of the short, or S. cor- 
ridor, is the Cabinet of Gems (10). Lo- 
renzo de' Medici took peculiar pleasure 
in this branch of art, both in collecting 
ancient specimens and in encouraging 
living artists. Of these, the most emi- 
nent was Giovanni, sumamed "delle 
Comiole," from the atone uponwluch 
he most frequently exercised his sMU. 
JV, Italy— 1S56, 



Many specimens of his workmanship, 
as well as that of his contemporaries, 
are to be found in this collection. Seve- 
ral of these cinque-cento productions 
have been mistaken for antiques. The 
apartment in which these gems are 
kept has much beauty. It is sup- 
ported by four fine columns of ala- 
baster and four of verd' -antique, and 
the gems are contained in six presses, 
or cabinets, each with a number. Here 
are a series of busts, worked out of 
gems; amethysts, chalcedonies, and tur- 
quoises. — Imperial portraits on ancient 
cameos; Vespasian, Tiberius, and Livia; 
Augustus and Gkdba, singularly charac- 
teristic ; the Salian priests beanng their 
shields; Etruscan. — Antoninus Pius 
sacrificing to Hope, or, as some say, 
Julian sacrificing to the Moon, the 
largest cameo known. — Bellerophon 
and the Chimsera. — ^Pan and the Signs 
of the Zodiac, now ascertained to be 
modem, but which had previously be- 
trayed the learned into vaiious theories. 
— Savonarola, with an inscription de- 
scribing him as a prophet and a martyr, 
by Giovanni delle Cornicle, and of exceed- 
ingly fine workmanship. — The Triumph 
of Cosimo I. after the siege of Siena, a 
splendid cameo by Dominico Romano, — 
A Minerva, or at least an armed female 
fi^^ure, supposed to be Etruscan; upon 
the back is engraved '' Christus vincit, 
Christus regnat, Christus imperat:" it 
was probably employed as an amulet in 
the Middle Ages. — Cupid riding upon 
a Lion, by a Greek artist; the letters 
badly cut in relief. — Theano delivering 
the Palladium, a remarkable cameo. — 
A great number of vases of agate, 
jasper, sardonyx, lapis-lazuli, and other 
pietre dure. A few of the more im- 
portant works may be more particu- 
larly pointed out: — In Cabinet I., to 
the rt. on entering, a vase cut out of a 
block of lapis-lazuli, nearly 14 inches 
in diameter. Two bas-reliefs in gold, 
by Gio. Bologna. — Cabinet II* A vas« 
of sardonyx, with the name of Lorenzo 
de' Medici engraved on it.— «A casket 
of rock crystal, on which are admirably 
engraved the events c^ iV^s^.'^^bssssjkSsvi.^Ns^ 

Vll.\>^ Va\6rioVic€r<a«v«,'<iaft^^^ 
oi \ua d«5 m ^oxVui o1 ^ ^^ 
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The artist's daughter assisted him 
in this exquisite work, which was 
sent as a present from the Pope to 
Francis I., on the marriage of his niece 
Catherine de' Medici with the younger 
brother of the Dauphin, afterwards 
Henry II. — A species of shrine, con- 
taining the portrait of Cosimo I., made 
up of enamel and precious stones. — ^A 
tazza of lapis-lazuli, with handles of 
gold, enamelled and mounted with dia- 
monds ; a cup of rock crystal with a 
corer of gold enamelled, both attri- 
buted to Benvemxto Cellini, — Three fine 
chasings in gold, by Oio, di Bologna, — 
OaMnet V. A bas-relief in gold, repre- 
senting the Piazza del Gran Duca. Gio, 
Bologna, — Two beautiful small statues, 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Out of the western Corridor open all 
the following rooms: — 

Etruscan Museum (15, 16). — The col- 
lection of Etruscan vases and sepul- 
chral urns has been recently removed 
into rooms opening into the covered 
gallery leading from the Gallerv to 
the Pitti Palace ; the entrance is by a 
door next to the Corridor of Tliscan 
Sculptaref by a flight of steps (14.) 
In the first room are arranged the 
painted vases, amongst which the most 
remarkable is a beautiful one found a 
fbw years since in a tomb at Dolciano, 
in the Yal de Chiana; it is covered 
with figures of the Pagan divinities. 
When found it was in fragments, some 
of whioh are still wanting. It is per- 
haps one of the most interesting Etrus- 
can vases in existence. Under it, and 
on the same stand, are several beauti- 
ful vases and a remarkable Etruscan 
patera. A large vase, found also at 
Dolciano, in the form of a modem 
wine-cooler, t. e. having an attached 
vase within, the intermediate space 
being evidently intended to contain a 
oooliAg liquid. A very beautiful drink- 
ing-cup, in the form of a horse's head, 
was foimd with it. 

In the second room is the collection 

of black vases, the most important of 

which were found about Chiusi, Cetona, 

Mtd In the Necropolis of Sarteano. 

Manyoftheae vaaea are of very elegant 

>»ra^ aad some are covered with low- 

^^^«>&. TTiia deBcription of ancient 



ware is principally found in those parts 
of Centnd Etruria bordering on the Val 
de Chiana. A flight of steps leads 
from the second room to a long corri- 
dor (17) which opens into the covered 
gallery over the Ponte Vecchio. On each 
side of this corridor have been arranged 
a numerous series of Etruscan cinerary 
urns below, and above an interesting 
collection of portraits of the principiu 
members of the House of Medici, which 
were formerly in the Palazzo Vecchio, 
beginning with the father of Cosimo 
Pater Patriae, and ending wiiSi the last 
Grand Duke Gian Gastone : most of 
them are copied from better painting. 
There are tdso some paintings which 
formed the doors of presses, by Santi 
di Tito and others* of his school. The 
Etruscan urns are, for the most ^part, 
from Chiusi and Volterra; one, re- 
presenting in bas-relief Pylades and 
Orestes, is of good Gre^ sculpture. 
There are numerous specimens of the 
class peculiar almost to Chiusi, con- 
sisting of an oblong oval vase in terra- 
cotta, the cover being formed of a 
human head, which may be supposed 
to be the poitrait of the person whose 
ashes it contained. There is an inter- 
esting series of the earliest hut-form 
cinerary urns, and a large collection of 
tiles vdth Etruscan inscriptions. 

On the gallerv crossing the bridge 
are several paintmgs roughly executed, 
and destined for &stivals during the 
nth. century; and a portrait of Crom- 
well, which formerly stood in the 
Palazzo Vecchio: it is well painted, 
and bears the date 1654. 

Venetian School (12). A large door 
out of the western corridor opens into 
two rooms, in which are contained 
pictures of the Venetian School. The 
finest c^ these are, in the first room 
— Giorgione, Portrait of General Gat- 
tamelata, attended by his page. It 
could not, by the dates^ have been 
painted from the life, and it is dam- 
aged, but interesting as a portrait of a 
man so celebrated in history. — Titian^ 
Portrait of the sculptor Sansovino, in 
black, the right hand resting on a 
inarYAe \ie8A. — Mcnrone^ an. old man. — 
Gio. BeUvai, ^«8^ CWaX., m Ooiz^ss^' 
acYtro. — Moroive, «k ^na '^«i\xwX. \a. ^ 
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Spanish dress, called by some, but er- 
i*oiieoi]sly, St. Ignatius. — Moretto, Ve- 
nus and her Nymphs weeping for 
Adonis. — Titian, Holy Family. — Baa- 
ai\o, his own Family: a large party, 
all engaged in playing on various in- 
struments, and singing. Titian and his 
wife are introduced m the background. 
— Paul Veronese, Esther before Ahasu- 
erus, a rich and grand mcture, full of 
fine figures. — Tintoretto, Portrait of the 
Venetian admiral Veinerio, in armour, 
with his right hand on his helmet. — 
Tiiifm, Francesco Maria della Rorere, 
Duke of Urlano, and Eleanor his wife, 
two noble portraits. — ^Beneath are four 
heads, one by Paul Veronese, one by 
P. Bordone, one by 716. Tinelli, and the 
last by Campagnola. 

In the second room are — Jac. Bas- 
scmo, Two Dogs. — Titian, sketch for the 
Battle of Cadore, one of the pictures 
destroyed in the fire at the Doge's pa- 
lace; the Virgin, Infant Christ, and 
St. Anthony ; Oiovanni de' Medici, 
father of Cosimo I., painted affcer the 
death of the original. The countenance 
is marked by severity, extreme saga- 
city, and acuteness. The helmet and 
cnirass shine as if reflecting the light 
of the sun. — Tintoretto, the Marriage at 
Cana. — Pordenone, Conversion of St. 
Paul. — Morone, Portrait of N. Pane- 
tra, an old man seated, with a book 
in his hand. — Titian, The Virgin, 
in red. Infant Christ, and St. Cathe- 
rine. The Flora, a portrait of a lady 
with yellow hair and fair complexion, 
and flowers in her 1^ hand. — Se- 
bastiano del Piombo, A warrior ; a bay- 
tree by his side. — Morone, Portrait, 
having a book in front. — Oiorgione, 
Moses proving the burning coals and 
the gold ; Judgment of Solomon ; a 
Holy Society, an obscurely allegorical 
picture. — Bonifazio, The Last Supper. 
— lioretto, Man playing on a guitar. — 
P, Veronese, Crucifixion. — Tintoretto, 
fine Portrait of the sculptor Sanso- 
vino in his old age, a compass in his 
hand. — Oiorgione, Portrait of a Knight 
of Malta, holding a chaplet. — Bordme, 
Portrait of a man in black, with red 
hair. — Titian, Catherine Comaro, Queen 
of Cyprus, in a full Greek dress^ a 
gemmed crown upon her auburn hair*. 



the representation of the wheel, the 
instrument of martyrdom of her patron 
saint, in the background, is a species 
of clue to her name. 

Portraits of Painters (18, 19) : most of 
them are autograph, or painted by the 
artists themselves. The collection was 
begun by the Cardinal Leopold de' 
Medici, and has been continued to 
the present time. Amongst the most 
striking are the following: — Raphael, 
A beautiful young head. This very 
remarkable painting was executed in 
1506, when he was about 23 years 
old, and it is supposed that he left 
it with his relations at Urbino as a 
remembrance. The hair is chestnut- 
brown, and the eyes dark. M. Von 
Rumohr, who has written very learn- 
edly on the subject of Italian art, says, 
that the hair was flaxen and the eyes 
were blue, but that they have changed 
colour in consequence of having been 
repainted. Passavant denies the fact, 
and the Italian artists laugh at the 
pedantic theory of the learned pro- 
fessor. — Qiulio Romano, A striking 
portrait on paper, in black and red 
chalks. — Masaccio, Head like those in 
his frescoes, both in costume and cha- 
racter. — Q. Bellini. Small, with a large 
red coif. — L. da Vinci, Exceedingly 
grand, and esteemed one of his best 
and most carefully painted works. 
— 3f. Angelo. In a flowered dressing- 
gown; but not supposed to have been 
painted by himself. — Titian, Tintoretto, 
and Bassano, All fine portraits of old 
men. — And, del Sarto. Executed just 
before his death, at 42 years old. — 
Pietro Perugino. One of the most re- 
markable in the collection for its exe- 
cution, character, look of bonhomie, 
and good-humoured expression. — Par- 
migianino. — Guido. A Flemish-looking 
head, in a large round hat. — Guercino. 
Honestlv showing his own squint, 
whence his nick-name ; well executed. 
— Vomenichino. — The Caracci, Five 
portraits, three of Annibale. — Van- 
dyke. — Rembrandt. Two portraits, one 
very old, the face mapped over with 
wrinkles ; the othAT \£>5AS5«k-^kS^^. — 
Gerard Dow. K >i«NaV5&xi^'^ -'^^ks^^ 
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looking out of a window : the accesso- 
ries beautifully painted. — Quintin Mat- 
s;/s and his Wife. Interesting in cos- 
tume, and pleasing in expression. — Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, In an immense wig 
and full dress. — Alessniidro AUori. Very 
good; so also Cristoforo Alhri. In 
different styles, but all very good, are 
Mleris, Antonio MorCy Gerardsony Hon- 
thorsty and Albert Durer, The English 
painters are represented by Jacob More, 
Reynolds, Northcote, ffarland, Brooke' 
don, and Hayter. 

In the centre of the large room 
is the celebrated Medicean Vase, on 
which is sculptured the Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia; and in a niche is placed the 
statue of Cardinal de' Medici, the 
founder of the collection. 

Hall of Inscriptions (20). These, 
which are numerous, are arranged in 
classes by Lanzi. They are, of course, 
more intended for study than for 
hasty inspection. Many statues and 
sculptures are placed round the room. 
The most striking are the follow- 
ing :— 

A Priestess, fully draped] the head 
and left hand are modem. Bacchus 
leaning on Ampelos, a duplicate of a 
group at Rome. — A very fine Mercury. 
— Venus Urania, half draped : the re- 
mains of colouring may yet be seen in 
the hair and head-dress. — ^Venus Geni- 
trix or Euterpe: a fine statue. In the 
middle of the room are two Egyptian 
statues, and under the group of Bac- 
chus and Ampelos is the Pompa Isiaca, 
a pseudo-Egyptian altar of the time of 
Hadrian. Here are also six curious 
small sarcophagi, all intended for chil- 
dren; and several small statues and 
busts: among the latter there is an 
interesting one of Plato. Inserted in 
the wall is a large and fine bas-relief, 
representing, according to Gori, Earth, 
Air, and Water, personified by three 
female figures. 

Hall of the Hermaphrodite (20 a). The 

statue from which this hall derives its 

name, is lying upon a lion's skin. The 

lower portion has been skilfully re- 

stored. The ancient portion is very 

£i2e. The position ia the same as in the 

niore celebrated statues in the Louvre 

Pdihe Fiyia^or^Aes©.— Ganymede.— 



A torso converted into a very beau- 
tiful entirety by Benvenuto Cellini: — 
head, arms, feet, and the eagle, are 
from his chisel, and of exquisite beauty. 
— Infant Hercules strangling the ser- 
pents. — A fragment of a statue, in 
Parian marble, of Bacchus, or a Faun, 
wearing a goat-skin. — ^A fragment of a 
torso in Ethiopian green basalt. — 
Cupid and Psyche. "The group of 
Cupid and Psyche, interesting from 
the beauty of youthful male and fe- 
male forms and harmony of lines, is 
an allegory of the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy, representing the union of 
desire and the soul." Flaxman. — Fine 
torso of a young Hercules. Considered 
by some as not inferior to that of the 
Belvedere Torso. 

Busts, — ^Brutus. Left unfinished by 
Michael Angelo; but wonderfully ef- 
fective. The features, particularly 
about the mouth, have some resem- 
blance to those of Savonarola. Be- 
neath it is engraved : — 

*f Dum Rrati effiviemscalptordemarmorediicit. 
In mentem aceleris venit, et abstinuit." 

To this Lord Sandwich replied : — 

** Brutum elTecisiiet sculptor, sed mente recnxsat 
Malta viri virtus, sistit, et obstupuit." 

Above, fixed against the wall, is a 
mask, the head of a satyr, the first 
production of Michael Angelo, at the 
age of 15 years. — ^A fine colossal head 
of Alexander the Great, ** casting up 
his face to heaven with a noble air of 
grief or discontentedness in his looks," 
called Alexander dying. Alfieri wrote 
a fine sonnet on it. — A colossal head of 
Jimo. — A colossal bust of Antinous. — 
An alto-rllievo representing a wearied 
traveller reposing. 

Cabinet of Egyptian Antiquities (20 6). 
This small collection was formed in 
1826, principally by Kizzoli, the chan- 
cellor of the Austrian Consulate at 
Alexandria, and purchased by the 
Grand Duke. The specimens are ge- 
nerally in good preservation ; but it 
presents little that is striking to those 
who have seen the ooUeotions of the 
BrltiB\ilA.\u&e\mi,thfi Louvre, or Turin. 
, HaW of Baroccio (^^IV^ ,— Glverardo da\Va 
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fant Saviour. — Bronzino, Deposition 
from the Cross. — Velazquez j Philip 
lY. of Spain on horseback; said to hie 
the picture sent to Pietro Tacca, from 
which he executed at Florence the sta- 
tue in bronze^ formerly in the Buen 
Retiro, but since 1844 in the Plaza del 
Oriente, at Madrid. — Francfa, Portrait of 
EvangelistaScuppi, whose name appears 
on the letter in the right hand.— Jfcrn- 
tegna. Portrait of Elizabeth, wife of 
Gonzaga Duke of Mantua. — // So- 
doma, Apprehension of Christ by the 
Soldiers. — Arm, Caracci, a Man with a 
Monkeyon his shoulder. — Barocdo, the 
Virgin interceding with Christ, a pic- 
ture called the '' Madonna del Popolo.*' 
— Ales. Allorij Giuliano de* Medici, 
Duke of Nemours, a copy from Ra- 
phael. — Holbein, two portraits, one of 
a man, the other of a woman. — Bubais, 
Portrait of Helena Forman, his second 
wife ; in her left hand is a string of 
pearls. A picture of Bacchus sur- 
roimded by Nymphs. — Artdrea del Sarto, 
A woman in a blue dress. — Subtennarms, 
Portrait of Galileo.— Carlo Dolce ^ Mary 
Magdalen.— /8'asso/<?rrrt/o, The Virgin of 
Sorrows. — Vandyke, Portrait of a prin- 
cess in black. — Ritbeus, Portrait of Eli- 
zabeth Brandt, his first wife; in her 
right hand is a book. — Porbus, Por- 
trait of the sculptor Francavilla. — 
— Carlo Dolce, Galla Pladdia, placing 
a crucifix in the place of an idol : 
it is a portrait of Felicia, second 
wife of the Emperor Leopold, dated 
1 eify.—Gherardo dalle Notii, The Infant 
Saviour in the Manger. — Ann. Caracci, 
Portrait of a Monk in white. — Albania 
The Infeuit Saviour, surrounded by 
angels bearing the instruments of the 
Passion. 

In this room are four tables of Flo- 
rentine Mosaic. The finest is the octa- 
gonal one in the centre. It is the 
richest work of the kind ever made. It 
was begun in 1613, from the design 
of Ligozzi, and occupied 22 workmen 
during 25 years, being completed in 
1 688. It cost 40, 000 sequins. 

HallofNiobe (22).— The fine figures of 
Kiohe and her children were discovered 
near the Poi*ta S. Paolo at Rome some 



were originally arranged on the tym- 
panum of a temple. By some they 
have been supposed to be the identical 
statues by Scopas, which Pliny de- 
scribes. They were deposited in the 
Villa Medici, and brought to Florence 
in 1775. The saloon in which they are 
placed is a fine apartment, but it is not 
well lighted for sculptui-e, nor are the 
statues well arranged, and the ejQTect of 
the group is injured by the figures 
being thus scattered. They are not all 
of equal merit; Niobe is the finest: the 
daughter on her left, and the dying soil, 
are the next in merit. The dying son 
should be placed next to the daughter, 
who is on the rt. of Niobe, and who is 
looking at him. One statue in this 
room, the second to the 1. on entering, 
has by some been supposed not to have 
formed part of the group of Niobe's 
childi*en, but to be a Psyche ; but this 
is evidently an error, as her attitude is 
as marked as possible. Forsyth says, — 

'' I saw nothing here so grand as the 
group of Niobe; if statues which ai-e 
now disjointed and placed equidistantly 
round a room, may be so called. Niobe 
herself, clasped by the arm of her 
terrified child, is certainly a group; and 
whether the head be original or not, 
the contrast of passion, of beauty, and 
even of dress, is admirable. The dress 
of the other daughters appears too thin, 
too meretricious, for dying princesses. 
Some of the sons exert too much atti- 
tude. Like gladiators, they seem taught 
to die picturesquely, and to thi§ thea- 
trical exertion we may, perhaps, impute 
the want of ease and of undulation 
which the critics condemn in their 
forms." — Forsyth's Italy, p. 42. 

Among the pictures in this room 
are — Sneyders, a Boar Hunt. — Rubens: 
Henry IV. at the Battle of Ivry, an 
animated sketch ; Entry of Henry IV. 
into Paris after the fiattle of Ivry. — 
Lely : Portrait of Prince Rupert, and 
of General Monk. Four pictures by 
Gherardo dalle Notti. 

CabvnetofMedi(BDalPottery(2Z).— This 
collection has only been commenced ; 
it is intended to place here soma ^jjs^s^k 



time previous to IbSX Mr. Cockero\\\ioTmeTVs m oVXiw^^w^^^'^'^^^^^^'^^''^ 
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Cc(hinet of Ancient Bronzes (24). — Con- 
taining some of the finest specimens of 
Etruscan art ; amongst others, the 
Chimera discovered at Arezzo in 1558, 
and in the highest state of preserva- 
tion; the tail, or serpent, alone is mo- 
dem. The fragments of the original 
tail which were found with the image 
seem to have been lost. The goat's 
head is represented as dying ; the 
lion's head showing fierceness and 
vigour. 

'* A minffled monster of no mortal kind ; 
Uehina a dragon's fiery tail was spread ; 
A goat's rough body Viore a lion's head : 
Her pitchy nostrils tlaky flames expire ; 
Her gaping throat emits infernal fire/ 

Popk's Homer: Iliad. 

The workmanship shows that it is 
not of a very remote period; but the 
entire similarity of the figure to the 
Chimera as represented upon the gold 
medals of Siphnos, proves that the 
artist strictly adhered to his mytholo- 
gical archetype, although he improved 
its style. On the right fore-paw is an 
inscription in Etruscan characters. — A 
robed figure, in the act of speaking, 
discovered in the Yalle di Sanguinetto, 
near the lake of Thrasimene, supposed 
to represent one of the Lucumons, 
or elective rulers of the Etruscan state. 
An inscription upon the border of the 
robe, as far as it can be interpreted, 
gives the name of Metello. — A statue 
of a Young Man found near Pesaro, in 
1530. No statue in the collection has 
excited more antiquarian controversy. 
Some call it Mercury, Apollo, or the 
Genius of Pesaro. Others suppose it is 
a Bacchus ; fragments of a vine- stem, as 
is said, being found near it: Bembo en- 
graved upon the pedestal — "Ut potui 
hue veni, Delphis et fratre relicto;" 
*'an inscription," says Addison, "which 
I must confess J do not know what to 
make of." This statue is known by the 
name of the Idol. The base, attributed 
erroneously to Ghiberti, represents 
Ariadne, and Bacchanalian figures 
— Minerva, found also at Arezzo : very 
beautiful, and curious for its costume. 
I^Js damaged by fire. — The Head of a 
JSbrse, of the beat period of Greek art; 



to issue from the nostrils, from whence 
it was removed to this museum, at 
Canova's suggestion. — On two sides of 
this room are glass presses. In that 
on the rt. on entering, containing 
small bronzes, are — a Genius dktil- 
ling ambrosiafrom the lips of Bacchus— 
a statue of Pluto— one of an Amazon. 
In the case on the 1. are mx Niellos 
by Maso di Finiguerra. It waa from 
these works that the art of engraving 
had its origin. Also by the same artist : 
the Assumption of the Yirmn. Four* 
teen cases ranged round me cabinet 
contain various small objecia. In Case 
II. are several statues of Yenus, in 
various attitudes and with various at- 
tributes. In Case YII. are animals 
which served as heads to Roman stan- 
dards; amongst others, the eagle of the 
XXIV. legion. — Case XI. Ivory diptych 
of Basilius, consul a.d. 542. This is 
a curious relic, for in Basilius the 
last shadow of the consular dignity 
expired. The waxen tablets contain- 
ing the memoiTinda of the daily expen> 
diture of Philip le Bel of i>Vance, 
about the year 1301. These tablets 
are dispersed; other portions are at 
Geneva and at Dijon.— -Case XIII. A 
silver disk, repres^iting Flavins Arda- 
burius, consul a.d. 342. — Case XIY. A 
lamp representing St. Peter's Bark, an 
early Christian relic. Some elaborate 
wood carvings of crosses and reliquia- 
ries ; a small ivory statue of St. John 
the Baptist, and several other diptychs. 
Cabinet of Modem Bronzes (25). — The 
Mercury of Oiovanni Bologna, — "His 
famous bronze statue of Mercury is con- 
ceived in the true spirit of poetry, and is 
deservedly admired as one of the finest 
productions of modem art. The form 
is light, and the action graceful." — 
Westmacott jun, — Benvenuto Cellini : 
The bust of Cosimo I., considered by 
the artist himself as one of his finest 
works; and two small models of his 
Perseus, one in wax, the other in 
bronze. A magnificent Shield and 
Helmet, supposed to have been made for 
Francis I. ; on the helmet is a dragon 
of very fine workmanship. — Ohiberti: 
The urn which contained the relics of 



y^ stood formerly m the Aicoardi pa- Ithe martyrs "Pro>i\xft, '&;;ttKAXi>^\x%, %avd 
^^ on a fountain, ^e water being made > NemeBiufi, iottawVj vci \^x^ ^\i>xtv\x vji 
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the Angeli. — The trial piece, executed 
when he was 20 years old, representing 
the sacrifice of Abraham, which ob- 
tained for him the order for the gates 
of the Baptistery. — BrvndUschi: His 
trial piece, when competing for the 
same work, and which he did not obtain 
— Donatello: Avery singular and beau- 
tiful statue, apparently allegorical, of 
a winged child. It stands close to the 
copy of the Faun of the Tribune — David 
as the Conqueror of Gbliath (to the 
left on entering, in the comer). This 
fine statue is historical. It stood ori- 
ginally in the cortile of the Medici 
palace; but when Cosimo was exiled in 
1433, it was seized by the Signoria, and 
placed in the Palazzo Vecchio. — Andrea 
Verocchio: another David (opposite to 
the last). It is rather lean. There 
are also here many copies in bronze of 
celebrated pieces of ancient sculpture. 

The Ufiizi gallery contains aUo very 
fine collections of drawings, engravings, 
medals, cameos, and intaglios, which, 
however, it requires specisd permission 
to see ; application must be made to 
the director of the gallery, and per- 
mission is never refused when the 
request is backed by the British or 
any foreign minister. 

Original Drawings and Engravings (26). 
— A suite of three handsome rooms 
have been recentlv added to the gal- 
lery of the Uffizi, to contain these 
valuable collections ; they are situated 
over the Loggia of Orgagna, and are 
entered from the extreme end of the 
W, corridor. The series of original 
drawings by the great Italian masters 
is very extensive, commencing with 
Giotto down to the present time, and 
numbering upwards of 20,000. The 
portfolios, containing those of Fra 
Angelico, Baphael, Michael Angelo, 
&c., are particularly worthy of notice. 
The collection of engravings is not less 
rich in the works of great artists. 

Medals. — ^This very valuable collec- 
tion, which is kept in the director's 
apartment (28), opening out of the 
corridor of Tuscan mediaeval sculptura 
(13), was in great measure formed in 



ing, not only in numismatics, but in 
other branches of archaBology, who 
quitted England during the Protecto- 
rate. It has received repeated addi- 
tions in every class since his time. 
Both the aticient and the modem coins 
and medals are classed according to 
countries, and chronologically arranged , 
without reference either to metal or 
size. The Imperial medals, extend- 
ing to Constantine Palseologus, are 
remarkably fine, and amount to about 
9000. Perhaps, however, the most in- 
teresting portion to a foreigner are the 
more modem Italian coins and medals, 
which are rarely found to any extent 
out of Italy. The largest proportion 
of the medals of Yittorio Fisano and 
his school are highly interesting, not 
merely as works of art, but on account 
of the portraits which they exhibit, 
iind the events which they comme- 
morate. The series of coins of the 
mediaeval and modem Italian states is 
the most complete in existence, and has 
been continued to the present time. 
That of the gold florins of Florence is 
peculiarly so, for they commence from 
1252, and are the earliest specimens of 
gold coinage in Western Europe. They 
derived their name Florino from the 
flower, the giglio, with which they are 
impressed. 

Cameos and intaglios. — These are both 
antique and modem, and amount to 
above 4000. Many are equally remark- 
able for the extreme beauty of the 
workmanship and for the fineness of 
the material ; the larger specimens are 
placed in the Cabinet of Genis (10), the 
smaller in the Director's room (28^\ 



The Pitti Paiace. 

Palazzo Pitti, — This splendid struc- 
ture, now the residence of the sovereign, 
was commenced by Luca Pitti, the 
formidable opponent of the Medici 
family, and who, at one period, en- 
joyed the greatest popularity. This he 
forfeited by hia plots against Pietro de* 
Medici in 146^. "^oe^. ^cil ^Jkssse.^ --^Sx^ 



the time of Ferdinand II. by an Eng- 
lish Roman Catholic priest, the Ilev.\paxiVd^\A^vnfiD.\MS!L\\vS5^^ 
Peter Fitton, a man ^ rare learn- \?led ox ^s©x^^iaafl^^5L.—-**\>^^s»^>^^^ 
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exempted from the fate of the other 
leaders of the faction^ experienced a 
punishment of a more galling and dis- 
graceful kind. From the high estima- 
tion in which he had been before held, 
he fell into the lowest state of degrada- 
tion. The progress of his magmBcent 
palace was stopped; the populace, who 
had formerly vied with each other in 
giving him assistance, refused any 
longer to labour for him. Many opu- 
lent citizens who had contributed costly 
articles and materials demanded them 
back, alleging that they were only lent. 
The remainder of his days was passed in 
obscurity and neglect, but the extensive 
mansion which his pride had planned 
still remains to give celebrity to his 
name." — Roscoe. 

According to popular tradition, this 
palace was intended by Pitti to sur- 
pass that of the Strozzis, which Pitti 
boasted might stand within his court- 
yard. Pitti employed BrimeUeschi to 
give the designs, about 1435, and 
he carried up the building to the 
windows of the second story. It re- 
mained some time in an unfinished 
state, in which it was sold in 1559, by 
Luca, the great-grandson of the foimder, 
to Eleonora wife of Cosimo I., who pur- 
chased the neighbouring ground, and 
planted the Boboli gardens. It was 
continued afterwards by Bartolommeo 
Aminanati, who added the wings and 
finished the splendid court. 

In this court is a somewhat odd 
assemblage of sculpture. In the grotto 
under the fountain is Moses, made 
up from an ancient torso, by Corradi, 
surrounded by allegoricaJ statues of 
Legislation, Charity, Authority, and 
Zeal. At the side of the grotto are Her- 
cules and Antaeus (Hercules, a copy of 
the Fam'ese Hercules), and Ajax; and, 
at the end of the N. corridor, a basso- 
rilievo of the mule, which, according to 
tradition, was to commemorate Luca 
Pitti's gratitude for the good service it 
performed in conveying materials for 
his palace. 

llie chief attraction of the palace 

js the coJlecihoxi of pictures, which, 

formed Bomewhat later than the Uffizi 

i^a/Zej-ia, baa become the finest of the 

f'o. The principal part oi the col- 



lections of Cardinals Leopoldo and 
Carlo de Medici were deposited also 
here. Ferdinand II. made many im- 
portant additions to it, by purchasing 
the best paintings then existing in the 
Tuscan churches. The number ex- 
ceeds 500 ; none are bad, and they are, 
for the most part, well seen. 

The gallery, which is on the first 
floor, is open daily from 10 to 3, ex- 
cept on Sundays and festivals. No . 
fees are expected by the keepers, and 
the rooms are not only most comfort- 
ably but magnificently fitted up with 
chsors and ottomans, and well heated 
in winter ; each room contains several 
hand catalogues of the pictures in it, 
in Italian and French. The entrance 
is by a door in the low northern wing 
on the N. or l.-hand side of the piazza. 
No difficulties are raised, if permission 
be sought to copy a paintmg. It is 
obtained by a written application to 
the Maggior-domo of the Grand Duke's 
household. 

The gallery consists of a series of 
splendid apartments, the ceilings of 
the first five of which were painted in 
fresco by Piettx> da Cortona, about 
1640. Each of these is denominated 
from the planet, which, according to 
the fancy of Michel Angelo Buona- 
rotti (the nephew of the great artist 
of the same name), was to denote one 
of the virtues or excellences of Cosimo 
I. The allegories are exceedingly forced 
and elaborate, but the general effect is 
very rich. The door now giving access 
to the gallery opens into the Hall of the 
Iliad; but, as the numbers on the pic* 
tures commence from the room where 
formerly the visitor entered by the 
great staircase of the palace, we have 
prv'iferred following that order 

ffall of Venus: so called by the rule of 
contrary, the allegory being the triumph 
of Reason over Pleasure. Minerva res- 
cues from Venus a youth, under the 
figure of Cosimo I., and conducts him 
to Hercules. — 1 and 20, Albert Dtwer, 
Adam and Eve. — 2, Salvator Roan, an 
allegorical painting, representing False* 
hood by a man holding a mask. — 3, 
T»nforetto, Cupid, bom of Venus and 
Vulcan '. * * TYift coVoxw \a Tft«t^ VwA. %aad 
\ olefo^, more "VClq ftfi»\i >i>Ck»ja T\\:\dx^%| 
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with all the peculiar brilliancy of Tin- 
toretto in his best time." — T. P, — 
4 and 15, Salvator Rosa, Coast Views : 
both of these fine pictures are of an 
unusual size, and in an unusually 
bright style. — 9 and 14, Rubens, two 
noble Luidscapes. — 11, Bassano, the 
Martyrdom of St. Catherine. — 13, Ros- 
selli, Triumph of David. — -16, Rem- 
brandt, Portrait of an old Man.— 17, Ti- 
tian, Marriage of St. Catherine, and, 18, 
Portrait of a Lady in a rich dress, 
called the "Bella di Tiziano."— 19, 
Sp'Mjnoletto, Martyrdom of St. Bartho- 
lomew. — 22, Beliverti, Marsyas. — 26, 
Feti, Parable of the Lost Piece of 
Money. — 27, Cigoli, St. Peter walking 
on the Waters. 

Hall of Apollo, — ^The tutelary Deity 
of Poetry and the Fine Arts receives 
Cosimo, guided by Virtue and Glory. 
This ceiling, being lefb unfinished by 
Pietro da Cortona, was completed by 
Ciro Ferri. Some of the finest pictures 
are: — 36, O. da Carpi, Portrait of Arch- 
bishop Bartolini Salimbeni ; 38, Palma 
Vecchio, the Supper at Emmaus; 40, 
Mdrillo, Virgin and Child; 41, Cris- 
TOFORO Allori, the Hospitality of St. 
Julian ; 42, Pemgino, a Magdalen ; 43, 
Giacomo Francia, a good Portrait ; 
46, Cigoli, St. fVancis in meditation; 
49, T. Titi, Portrait of Prince Leo- 
pold, afterwards Cardinal de* Medici, 
as a child; 50, Guercino, St. Peter resus- 
citating Tabitha ; 51, Cigoli, a fine De- 
position from the Cross ; 52, Pordenone, 
a Holy Family ; 54, Titian, Portrait of 
Pietro Aretino ; 55, Baroccio, Portrait of 
Prince Frederick d'Urbino when achild ; 
56, Guercino, St. Sebastian ; 57, Giulio 
Romano, a copy of Raphael's Ma- 
donna della Lucertola ; 58, And, del 
Sarto, the Deposition from the Cross : 
the Magdalene, clasping her hands in 
agony, is beautiful ; 60, Rembrandt, Por- 
trait of himself; 59 and 61, Raphael, 
two Portraits ; one of Maddalena 
Strozzi Doni ; the other of her husband, 
Angelo, Raphael's friend, and painted 
when Raphiael was twenty-two years 
old. These paintings continued in 
the possession of the Doni family till 
1758, and afterwards passed by in- 
heritance to the Marquis de Ville> 
neuve, at Avignon, who, in 1826, Bent 



them to Florence for sale. They were, 
purchased by the Grand Duke for the 
sum of SOOOscudi; and are justly reck- 
oned amongst the greatest ornaments 
of the gallery. They have been very* 
carefully and honestly treated, and have 
sufiered less from cleaning than almost 
any of the other Raphaels. The por- 
trait of Angelo Doni is, perhaps, un- 
rivalled for the expression and intelli- 
gence of the countenance. 62, Murilto, 
Virgin and Child. 63, Raphael, Leo 
X., WITH TWO Cardinals; one his 
nephew, Giulio de' Medici, afterwards 
Clement VII.; the other, de* Rossi. 
This picture, one of Raphael's finest 
works, has been admirably engraved 
by the late Professor Jesi. — 64, Fra 
Birtolommeo, a Pieta ; 65, Tii.torctto, a 
fine male Portrait; 66, Andrea del Sarto, 
his own Portrait; 67, Titian, a Mag- 
dalene. 

Ifall of Mars. — The ceiling indicates 
the successes of Cosimo in war. Mars 
appears as the Destroyer: a confused 
Beittle by Sea and Land; Victory fol- 
lowed by Peace and Abundance. In 
this room are — Vandencerf, Portrait 
of our Great Duke of Marlborough ; 
78, Cigoli, an Ecce Homo, one of 
his finest works; 79, Raphael, the ce- 
lebrated Madonna della Seggiola. 
The sweetest of all his Madonnas, 
if not the grandest. Nature, unso- 
phisticated nature, reigns triumphant 
through this work, highly sought 
for, highly felt, and most agreeably 
rendered. 80, Titian, Portrait of Vesa- 
lius, the celebrated anatomist ; 81, 
Andrea del Sarto, one of his finest 
Holy Families ; 82, Vandyke, the Por- 
trait of Cardinal Bentivoglio ; 83, 
Titian,. Portrait of Alvise Comaro; 
84, Guido, St. Peter; 85 and 90, An- 
drea del Sarto, subjects from the life of 
Joseph; 86, Rubens, "Les Suites de la 
Guerre ;** 87, Palma Vecchio, a Holy Fa- 
mily; 89, C, Allori, Sacrifice of Abraham ; 
92, Titian, a Portrait of a Man, name 
imknown ; 94, Raphael, a Holy Family, 
called the Madonna dell' Impannata, 
injured by cleaning and retouching. It 
derives ite name from, ths \3afet^^»5*Kss«k. 
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' Philosophers, Lipsius and Qrotius ; 
very fine : 96, Ct'istoforo AlloH, Ju- 
dith with the Head of Holofemes, a 
masterpiece of colouring. 97, Andrea 
del Sarto, the Annunciation ; 100, 
Ouido, Rebecca at the Well; 102, 
B. Luini, a Magdalene; 104, Ltica Oior- 
dano, the Conception. There is a beau- 
tiful table of Biu*ga jasper in this room. 
ffall of Jupiter, — Hercules and For- 
tune introduce Cosimo to Jove, from 
whom he receives a Crown. Here are : 
— Ill, Salvator Rosa, the Catiline Con- 

?)iracy ; 113, Michael Anoelo, the 
HBEE Fates ; Andrea del Sarto, 118, 
bis own and his Wife's Portraits ; 123, 
the Virgm in Glory, with five saints 
below; 124, the Annunciation ; 122, 
Oarofalo, a Sibyl; 125, Fba' Barto- 
LOMMEO Di St. Margo. The figure of 
St. Mark is a very extraordinary pro- 
duction, exhibiting a greatness and 
gprandeur of style with much simpli- 
city. — T, P. 129, Maxzolino da Per- 
rara, the Woman taken in Adultery; 
131, Tintoretto, a fine Portrait of Vin- 
cenzo Zeno ; 133, Salvator Roea, one 
of his finest Battle-pieces; 134, Paul 
Veronese, the Marys at our Saviour's 
Tomb ; 140, L. da Vinci, a Portrait 
of a Lady, name tmknown, holding 
a book, most beautifully executed; 
141, Rubens, Nymphs assailed by Sa- 
tyrs — a large and disagreeably treated 
subject. 

Hdll of Saturn, to whom Cosimo, now 
in mature age, is conducted by Mars and 
Prudence, to receive the crown offered 
by Glory and Eternity. 149, Pontormo, 
Portrait of Ippolito de' Medici; 150, 
Vandyke, a fine Portrait of our Charles 
I. and Henrietta Maria his Queen; 
151, Raphael, Pope Julius II. "A 
portrait so dUSTerent in the character 
of its execution from that of Leo X., 
that it IS with difficulty one can con- 
ceive the same man could paint both. 
Eq^ually strong in character, as to po- 
sition and aspect, fuller in line, richer 
in colour, more free in execution, and, 
in short, more like to nature. The 
Julius of the Uffizi Gkllery differs 
^om tbda, and correaponda more with 
^Aa others. It baa not the air of a 
^9Pr; ita beard ia rendered, like that 
' o«/- J^^ationa! Gallery, in straight 



lines." T. P, — 152, Schiawme, the 
Death of Abel; 156, Guerdno, the 
Virgin and Child ; 158, Domenichino, 
St. Mary Magdalene ; 159, Fra Barto^ 
lommeo, Chnst and the Evangelists ; 
163, Andrea del Sarto, the Annuncia- 
tion ; 164, Peruoino, the Descent 
FROM the Cross, one of his finest com- 
positions ; 165, Raphael, the Ma- 
donna del Baldacchino; the Virgin 
and Child enthroned, with the four 
Fathers of the Church ; 166, Annibale 
Caracci, the head of an old man, not 
quite finished ; 167, Oiulio Romano, 
Apollo and the Muses; 171, Raphael, 
Portrait of Tommaso Fedra Inghirami. 
He is painted as secretary to the con- 
clave in which Pope Leo X. was elected ; 
172, Andrea del Sarto, Disputa- 
tion ON THE Holt Sacrament; 174, 
Raphael, the Vision of Ezekiel. 
''A sublime and beautiful little pic- 
ture.'*— T. P. "Smallness of dimen- 
sions is not accompanied by smallness 
of treatment. Minute imitation is not 
found in this picture, diminutive as it 
is." Eastlake, — 176, Raphael, Cardinal 
Bibbiena : character is strongly marked. 
There is a duplicate of this portrait at 
Madrid; and some parts of the present 
picture are supposed to have been done 
by Raphael's scholars. 178, Ouido^ 
Cleopatra ; 179, Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Sta. Agata. 

HallofttieTliad. — The ceiling painted 
by Sabatelli, about 20 years ago : in the 
lunettes the artist has united his alle- 
gories to the Homeric poem. 184, 
And, del Sarto, Portrait of himself; of 
which there is a duplicate in the gallery, 
not so rich as this. 185, Oiorgione, a 
Concert of three figures; 188, Salvator 
Rosa, Portrait of himself; 191 and 225, 
Andrea del Sarto, two pictures of 
the Assumption, placed opposite to 
each other. In the first of these ad- 
mirable pictures he has introduced 
his own portrait, as well as that of 
the donor, in the foreground. In 
the second is also the portrait of 
the donor, a bishop. In both the 
grouping is the same. According to 
the tradition of Florence, after he had 
begun the ^xst, the panel cracked; and 
he woa so tnw.c\i d^j^«Kc\A\y^V3 \.Vi& 
untoward even\*, ^Ava^^ \i<ft iSMaAou^ 
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the work, leaving it unfinished, and 
b^gan and completed the second. There 
are many objections against this story; 
one peremptory, viz. that the picture 
is not unfinished. 192, Scipione Oae- 
tanif Portrait of liary de' Medici, 
Queen of France. — Titian, 200, a noble 
portrait of Philip II. of Spain; 201, 
Portrait of Cardinal Ippolito de* Me- 
dici, as commanding officer of the 
Pope's Hungarian legion; 206, Angiolo 
Bronzino, Portrait of fVancis I. de' 
Medici; 207, X. da Vinci, Portrait of a 
Jeweller; 208, FRA6ABTOix>]fii£0, the 
Virgin on her Throne; 212, Bron- 
zino, Portrait of Cosimo I.; 217, Carlo 
Dolce, St. John the Evangelist; 218, 
Salvator Rosa, a Warrior; 219, Peru- 
gino, the Virgin and St. John ador- 
ing our Saviour; 227, Carlo Dolce, 
Sta. Martha ; 230, Parmigianino, " The 
Madonna del CoUo lungo is the very 
excess of style in grace of composition 
even to affectation, yet it has cnarms." 
— T. P. 231, Lanfranco, an Assump- 
tion; 233, Pontormo, St. Anthony. 234, 
G'tercino, Susanna and the Elders; 235, 
Rubens, a Holy Family. 

The stufa, an elegant cabinet ; the 
walls painted by Pietro da Cortona, 
with allegories allusive to the four ages 
of man, and the four ages of the worid. 
The vaulting is by Rossellino — ^Virtues 
and Fame. In this chamber ai*e two 
good statues of Cain and Abel, in 
bronze, by Dupr^, a bust of the reign- 
ing Grand Duchess, some fine speci- 
mens of modem Sevres porcelain, and 
a column of the rare variety of black 
Egyptian porphyry. 

Hall of the Education of Jupiter, 
painted by Catani. — The pictures here 
are not in general first rate, and seve- 
ral are by unknown artists ; amongst 
those called anonymous in the catalogue 
is, however, an excellent picture, 245, 
which some attribute to Raphael, It 
is the portrait of a lady with a veil 
on the back of her head, somewhat in 
the (Genoese fashion. There is a repe- 
tition of it at Naples, with the attri- 
butes of St. Catherine, and the same 
original seems to have sat for several 
of his Madonnas. — 243, Fra Bartohm- 



upon which he is to suffer martyi*- 
dom ; considered as one of the c/iefs- 
d'a}uvre of this master. 277 and 270. 
Bronzino, two small portraits; one of 
Lucretia^ the other of Garzia de' Me- 
dici, as children. 

ffall of Ulysses, painted by MarteUini. 
Ulysses returning to his home in Itha- 
ca; allusive (as we are told) to the re- 
storation of the late Grand Duke Fer- 
dinand III. — 295, Carlo Dolce, or his 
school, St. Lucia: pleasing, though not 
first-rate; 297, Bordone, Pope Paul HI, 
— Salvator Rosa, 306, 312, two good 
Landscapes. — 326, Temptation of St. 
Antony. — 313, Tintoretto, Madonna and 
Child.— 311, Titian (?;, Portrait of 
Charles V.--324, Rubens, Portrait of 
the Duke of Buckingham. There are 
several small pctures of doubtful 
origin in this room. — 307, And, del 
Sarto, the Madozma and Saints. — 31 8, 
Lanfranco, the EcstiMy of St. Margaret 
of Cortona upon the Apparition of 
the Saviour.— 321, Carlo Dolce,. an Ecce 
Homo. 

Hall of Prometheus, painted by Colig- 
non. Amongst the pictures here are 
some by Florentine masters; Filippo 
Lippi, Lorenzo di Credi, &c., which are 
interesting.— 337,/S'c.(rae^m,FerdinaQd 
I. de' Medici ; 338, Filippo Lippi, the 
Virgin and Child, with the Nativity in 
the background ; 341, Pinturrichio, the 
Epiphany ; 35:i, Sandro Botticelli, a Por- 
trait of '* La bella Simonettay" the mis- 
tress of Giuliano de' Medici, and whose 
untimely death is lamented in the 
poetry of Pulci and Politian; 347, 
F, Lippi, a Holy Family ; 363, Garo- 
falo, a Holy Family; 377, ^ra Bar- 
tolommeo, an Ecce Homo, in fresco; 
379, Pontormo, the Adoration of the 
Magi; 384, Botticelli, a Holy Fanuly ; 
388, F, Lippi, the Death of Lucretia. 
In the centre of this room is a fine 
table of Florentine mosaic, executed 
of late years at the Grand Ducal ma- 
nufactory ; it was to have figured at 
our Great Exhibition, but was kept 
back for some unexplained reason : it is 
inferior to the works of a more ancient 
date from the same school, although 
it ia aaid. Vi \ia.N^ <3c»\. ^a^ ^ss»s2«i. -aa. 



meo, a Holy Family; 270, Carto I)olcc,\ 4O,0viQl. %VATVffi%. "S^aft '^'^^'^L?;^^ 
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delled by Duprd The room called 
the Gullery of Pocetti, and painted by 
him with variouB allegories, opens out 
of the Hall of Pi'ometheus.- 487, Dosso 
Vossi, the Flight into Egypt.— 489, 
Riininaldi, the Martyrdom of St. Ceci- 
lia : a good specimen of a somewhat 
rare master.— -490, Guercino, St. Sebas- 
tian. — 492, Scipione Gaetani, Portrait of 
Card. Ferd. de* Medici. A corridor 
leads from the Hall of Prometheus to 
the following apartments: on each 
side are presses filled with objects of 
verttl, miniatures, ivories, &c., and 
on the walls are some good specimens 
of Florentine mosaic work, representing 
ancient edifices, &c. 

ffall of Justice, by Fedi. 392, Carlo 
Dolce, A Royal Saint, who is called both 
St. Louis king of France, and St. 
Cassimir King of Poland. — 393, Vasari, 
St. Jerome's Temptation. — 396, Oliver 
Cromwell, by Sir P. Lely, one of the 
few authentic portraits of the Protector; 
it was painted expressly as a present 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and sent 
fo him by the ereat Protector; it is one 
of the most authentic likenesses that now 
exists of that truly great and extraordi- 
nary man. — 397, Carlo Dolce, St. John.— 
399, Fra Angelico da Fiesole, a picture in 
several compartments, representing the 
Virgin, Saints of the Order of St. Do- 
minic in Adoration on either side, and 
the Annunciation above. — 405, Bonifazio 
Bembo, Christ disputing with the Doc- 
tors.— 409, Sebaatiano del PiomJbo, An 
Old Man's Head: powerful. — 411 and 
412, Both and Sicanefeld, Landscapes. 

ffall of Flora, painted by Marini and 
Landi. — Amongst the rather inferior 
pictures here are some pleasing land- 
scapes — 416, 436, and 441, by Caspar 
PoHssin. — 423, Titian, the Adoration of 
the Shepherds.— 429, Carlo Dolce, Yiaion 
of St. John at Patmos. — 437, Vandyke, 
the Flight into Egypt. Canovds Venns 
occupies the centre of this room. She 
stands upon a pivot, and can thus be 
turned round by the custode. Her 
head, owing to the hair being curled 
and arranged, seems to be too large 
/or ber body. When the Venus de* 
Medici was carried off to Paris, this 
^^5f ^^^ ^or place in the Tribune. 
de$I^tati, " painted by Marini 
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and Mabtjati. — Amongst some land- 
scapes by Brill, Ruysdael, sea-views by 
Backhuysen, fruit and flowers by Van 
irnysHtn and Rachel Ruysch, is a fine 
and large landscape, called the Sehu, 
or Forest of Philosophers, 477, by Sal- 
vator Rosa, representing the story of 
Diogenes throwing away his cup on 
seeing a boy drink out of his hand. 

The other apartments — the music- 
room, the pavilion, and the gallery of 
Hercules, are all painted by modem 
artists, and are elegant, but not above 
the ordinary class of the habitations of 
royalty. 

On the ground floor of the Pitti 
Palace are several rooms containing 
some good modem works of art, his- 
torical pictures, &c., and the Grand- 
ducal collection of plate, in which are 
some fine specimens by Benvennto Cel- 
lini. Admittance is easily obtained on 
application to the porter at the entrance 
gate of the palace, who will, of course, 
expect a small gratuity. 

The Private Library of the Grand 
Duke contains upwards of 60,000 
volumes. It was begim by Ferdinand 
III., after the Grand-ducal Library 
had been incorporated with the Maglia- 
becchian and Laurentian Libraries, by 
Pietro Leopoldo; and continual addi- 
tions are xnade to it under the direc* 
tions of the present sovereign. As a 
useful modem library, it is the best 
in Italy. It is particularly rich in 
works on natural history. The col- 
lection of MSS. is extensive and valu- 
able, the late and present sovereign 
having expended large sums in adding 
to it. The greater portion of the MSS. 
of Galileo are preserved here, with 
those of the Tai^oni and Rinnuccini 
collections, &c. Admission to the 
library is most liberally accorded by 
the Grand Duke to literary or scientific 
persons established in or visitiug Flo- 
rence. 

The Bdboli Gardens join the palace. 
They were planned in 1550 by 11 Tri- 
bolo, under Cosimo I., and carried on by 
Buontalenti. The ground rises behind 
the palace; and from the upper portion 
fine viewa of Florence, with its domes 
and towen, «xe g^ned. kxckoxv;^ \^<^ 
i latter, next to QtiotW « C^«sm:^w^«, \:b% 
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cupola of the Duomo, and the tower 
of the Pal. Vecchio, the campanile of 
the Badia is conspicuous. The long 
embowered walks, like lengthened ar- 
bours, the living walls of verdure, 
are admirably adapted to this climate; 
whilst the terraces and statues and 
vases add equally to its splendour. 
Kany of the statues are restored an- 
tiques, and many are by good artists. 
Of these, the most remarkable are four 
unfinished statues by Michel Angelo, 
■aid to have been intended for the tomb 
of Pope Julius II. They are placed at 
the angles of the grotto which is oppo- 
site to the entrance to the gardens ^m 
the Piazzi dei Pitti. This grotto, con- 
structed by Baontalenti, was used as 
an icehouse, and as such is described 
in Bedi's clever and whimsical lines : — 

" E voi Satiri lase'ate 
Tante frottole e tanti riboboli, 
K del ghiaccio mi portate 
Dalla Krotta del g;iaidinu di Boboli : 
Con alti picchi 
Di massapicchi 
Dirompetelo 
Sgretoiatelo 
Infira^netelo 
StritolaU>lo 
Finehetutto si poaaa reaolvere 
In minuta freddiasima polvere." 

The group of Paris carrying off Helen 
placed here is by F. d^ Rossi; Venus, 
by Giov, Bologna; and Apollo and 
Ceres, by Bcmdinelli. The statue of 
Abundance, higher up in the garden, was 
begun by Oiov. Bologna, and finished 
by Tacca, The statues of rivers at the 
foimtain in the small island are by 
Qiov, Bologna, The vegetation, laurels, 
cypresses, &C.4 are magnificent. The 
gardens are oxdy open to the public on 
Sundays and Thursdays. 

The Museo di Sioria Nahtrale, open 
daily to the public, which, with the 
ffpecoh, or Observatory, joins the Pitti 
Palace, resulted, in the first instance, 
from the pursuits of the Grand Ducal 
Medicis, several of whom encouraged 
experimental science. The collections 
were greatly enlarged by Pietro Leo- 
poldo, and much was added from the 
collections of Targioni, a naturalist of 
very great and universal talent ; the 
Museum contains many objects of im- 
portance and value. 

The mineralogioBl geries is particu 



larly rich in beautiful iron-ores, eme- 
ralds, red tourmalines, &c., from Elba. 
The ornithological collection is well 
arranged: that of fossil bones, disco- 
vered in the Val d'Amo di Sopra, is 
particularly worthy of the attention of 
the naturalist; containing remains of 
the mastodon, elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, tiger, hyaena, gigantic 
deer, &c. Lectures on mineralogy and 
geology, zoology, and botany, are given 
annually by professors attached to the 
museum ; and a botanical garden, 
and collection of fruits, seeds, and 
models in wax, illustrative of vegetable 
physiology, form also a part of the esta- 
blishment. The models in wax are 
interesting. The more ancient, by 
Zfimmo, a Sicilian, who executed them 
for Cosimo III., principally represent 
corpses in various stages of decomposi- 
tion. The others are, more strictly 
speaking, anatomical, and display every 
portion of the human body \i-ith wonder- 
ful accuracy. They embrace also many 
ciu'ious objects of comparative anato- 
my, a branch much increased of late 
years. The wax models of vegetable 
anatomy, illustrative of the structure 
of plants, have been principally pre- 
pared under the direction of the cele- 
brated Amici. The magnified repre- 
sentations of the microscopic parasites 
which produce or accompany the dis- 
ease of the vines are very interesting. 
Attached to the Museum is the Tt-^une, 
or Temple, erected by the present 
Grand Duke to Galileo, and inaugu- 
rated upon the meeting of the Italian 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Floi'ence in 1840. In the 
centre is a statue of the Tuscan phi- 
losopher, by Costoli, surrounded by 
niches in which are placed busts of 
his principal pupils, and with presses 
conteining the instruments with which 
he made his discoveries, including the 
telescope with which he discovered the 
satellites of Jupiter : also those em- 
ployed in the experiments . of the cele- 
brated Accademia del Cimento. Many 
of them were previously deposited in 
the Museum, others have be«CL "^Na.- 
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straoted by Gori when his remains were 
removed horn their first resting-place 
to the tomb erected by Viviani's heirs 
in the church of Santa Croce (see p. 
535); others were stolen at the same 
time; one by the c<mon Vicetizo Cap- 
poni, and still in the possession of his 
family^ another by Cocchi, which is 
now in the Laurentian Library, The 
walls are beautifully inlaid with mar- 
ble and jasper: the ceiling is richly 
painted in compartments, representing 
the principal events of the life of Galileo : 
all the talent of Tuscany has been 
employed for the purpose of rendering 
the tribune worthy of the object for 
which it is intended. 

This tribune is said to have cost up- 
wards of 36,000/., without including 
the price of the manuscripts of Gklileo 
and his pupils, which the Grand Duke 
has collected irrespective of cost. 



ACCADEMIA DELX£ BeLLE AbTI. 

' Close to the Piazza di S. Marco. 
The Academy, which owes its origin 
to a society of artists established at 
Florence, in 1350, under the title of 
the Compagnia di San Luca, and which 
received the title of Academy from 
Cosimo I., was located in the sup- 
pressed Hospital of St. Matthew m 
1784, by the Grand Duke Leopold. 
The building itself offers nothing re- 
markable in its architecture: in the 
walls of the first court or cloister are 
inserted several medallions and bas- 
reliefis by Luca delta Robbia ; some inter- 
esting specimens of sculpture — ^amongst 
others, Giov. di Bologna's model of the 
Bape of the Sabines, now in the Loggia 
of Orgagna; an unfinished statue ofSt. 
Matthew, by Michel Angela, &c. &c. 

There is an extremely curious and in- 
teresting series of pictures in the gallery 
by early Tuscan painterst arranged chro- 
nologically, from Cimabue and Giotto 
down to Fra Bartolommeo; showing 
tha gradual progress of the ait. They 
treiv taken from oonvesntsaQd churches 
suppressed during the French rule, or 
"rom others still open, to which they 



have not been restored* Amongst the 
paintings most worthy of notice are 
the following: — 

1, A painUng of the 13th century, 
in the Italo-Byzantine style, represent* 
ing a penitent Magdalen* 2» Ctmo- 
b\Ae, — The Virgin, holding the infant 
in her arms, and surrounded by several 
angels : from the ohuroh of Sta. Trin* 
it^ at Florence. ~ 3, Buffalmacco, a very 
curious picture, bearing the date of 
1316, relative to Sta. UmiUta of Fa- 
enza.— 4 to 14, Oiotto, ten small sub- 
jects finom the life of St. Francis, from 
the sacristy of Santa Croce. — 15, Giotto^ 
a large Madonna from the Convent of 
Ognissanti, Florence. — 18, Giotto, the 
life of Christ, represented in twelve 
snudl pictures, from Santa Crooe. — 
19, Dan Lorenzo Monaco (1410), a very 
curious picture of the Annunciation 
and four Saints; the feuies of St. Pro- 
culus and Sta. Caterina very beauti- 
ful. This picture was formerly in the 
Badia of Florence.— 20, Taddeo Gaddi, 
a Deposition, with the Resurrection 
above. — 21, Gentile da Fabriatw, the 
Adoi-ation of the Magi : in the fore- 
ground the Adoration, above and in the 
distance the cavalcade of the kings. 
Most of the personages represented are 
evidently portraits. Some of the ani- 
mals are represented with great ac- 
curacy. This interesting pictiure bears 
the date of 1423, and was formerly in 
the church of Santa Trinita at Florence. 
— 22, Agnolo Gaddi, the Vir^ and 
Saints.— 8, Giottino, A picture in three 
compartments, the centre one repre- 
sentmg the Viigin and St. Bernard. — 
23, Fra* Angelico da Fiesole, the De- 
scent from the Cross, possesses most 
extraordinary brilliancy of colouring. 
— 24, Don Lorenzo Monaco (1401), 
a picture in three parts, the Virgin 
surrounded by Angels in the centre. 
— 25, Masaccio, the Virgin and Child, 
not equal to the frescoes at the Car- 
mine.— 26, 27, 28, A, del Costagno, 
Mary Magdalen ; S. Jerome ; S. John 
the Baptist; all remarkable for their 
ghastliness. — 29, 30, Fra Filippo Lippi, 
a Virgin and Child, with 4 Samts; ^he 
Coronation of the Virgin, a remark- 
lable couivo&V^\o\i, '^ei^ia.Yii \&x<& chef- 
i d*oeuvre ox \3iie maAVAX. — ^*i, Awdrta ^kX 
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Verrocchio, the Baptism of our Lord. 
Vasari Hays that the first angel on the 
right hand was painted by Leonardo da 
Vinoi, -when he was yet a youth : and 
that Vemxxhio, on seeing his early ex- 
cellence, gave up his art in despair of 
equalling his pupil.— 26, Sandro Botti- 
celli, the Coronation of the Vii^gin.— 30, 
Dom, Okirlandaio, Virgin and Child and 
saints. — 40, Lorenzo di Credi, the Birth 
of our Lord; one of his best works. — 
42, Pietro Perugino, Our Lord in the 
Garden of Olives; and 44, the Assump- 
tion of the Viiigin. The figures below 
are those of S. Qiovanni Qualberto, S. 
Benedict, S. Bernardo degli Uberti, and 
Hi, Michael. This picture, one of Peru- 
gino's finest works, and dted by Vasari, 
was painted in 1400, as stated in the 
inscription, and was brought here firom 
the monastery of Vallombrosa.— -46, a 
Deposition from, the Cross; the upper 
portion by Filippino Lippi, and the 
lower by Perugino, — 47, Perugino, a 
dead Christ on the knees of the Virgin, 
a beautiful picture.-^ilnd. del Sarto, 48, 
St. Michael, St. John the Baptist, St. 
Giovanni Gualberto, and St. BeiTiard. 
— 50, A Pietk in fresco, from the Con- 
vent of the Annunsiata at Florence; 
and 51, two young Children. — Fra 
Bartolommeo, 53, two frescoes repn- 
senting the Virgin and Child. — 54, a 
Madonna and Siild, with Sta. Cathe- 
rine and other saints. — 55, The Vii)^ 
appearing to St. Bernard. This was 
the first work executed by this aiiiist 
after he took the cowl. 67, nine Heads 
of Saints in fresco, and a tenth in oil. 
— 62, Mariotto Albertinelli, the Annun* 
ciation; a fine picture. — 63, Sister Plau- 
tilla Nelii, the Marys and Saints ; the 
feminine countenances of the latter are 
owing to the artistes inability to obtain 
male models in her convent. — Angiolo 
Bronzitio, 81, the taking down from the 
Cross; grand, but unfortunately injured 
by the cleaner : two fine portraits — 
one, 77, Cosimo de' Medici; the other 
8. Bonaventura, 83, dated 1561: 91, a 
Dead Christ, with the Virgin and Mag- 
dalen. — Cigoli, 93, Saint Francis in 
prayer; 95, Oigoli, Saint Francis re- 
ceiving the Stigmata. An admu-able 



the Saint is admirably true to nature. 
According to the story, CigoU felt 
himself unable to realise the idea of 
the Saint, when a pilgrim, wayworn 
and drooping, craved an alms. CigoU 
requested mm to serve as a model. 
The pilgrim consented, but dropped 
from debility: and, at that moment, 
the painter made the sketch which he 
worked up into this composition. The 
contrast between the angel above and 
the fiEtinting saint below is very fine. 
This picture was in the monastery of 
San Onofrio at Florence, where the 
supposed Cenaoolo, by Raphael, was 
recently discovered. 

Opposite to the entrance into the 
gallery containing the aboye larger pic- 
tures is a door opening into the cabmet 
of small paintings of the ancient Tuscan 
school, on wood, literally painted tables, 
as they are called in our old English. 
There are also a few works of oUier 
schools and later times. 11, Bernardo 
daFireme, probably^. Oryagna {1333\ 
Madonna and Saints. 63 and 68, Fi- 
lippo Lippi; 61, Fra Bartolommeo, the 
Portrait of Savonarola as St. Peter 
Martyr: a most interesting portrait. It 
was formerly in the Convent of La 
Maddalena di Mugnone, a Dominican 
convent near Florence. — 48, Perugino^ 
two portraits in profile, one of a supe- 
rior of the order of Vallombrosa^ the 
other of an abbot of that monastery. 
Fra. Angelico da Fiesole, 17, 18, 22, 24, 
40, 44, 52, 54 (a Last Judgment; a 
fine composition), 58, 65, 66 (an En- 
tombment). — "IVa Angelico was, as 
far as feeling and delicacy went, a far 
superior artist to most of those who 
followed Giotto; but, at the same 
time, that feeling led to weakness in 
execution. In a small room at the 
Accademia there is a great number of 
his pictures brought from various con- 
vents and churches, when they were 
suppressed by the French, and never 
returned. Among them there are two 
of the Last Judgment; in one the 
figure of our Saviour is surrounded 
by glonr and angels, and accompanied 
by the Virgin and Saints, and Apostlea 
arranged -^giCocAM^^ vcl 'Cii \si3sss»wt> -wsi^ 
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Sacrament (in the upper part). In 
the other there is more beauty in 
the groups, and agreeablenesB in the 
colour; its groups are more varied 
and full in action, and exhibit great 
originality of thought. His is a sen- 
timent of beauty, and his the power 
of blending emotion with grace. His 
group in the last-mentioned picture, 
of an angel dragging a sinner from 
among the blessed, is a powerful dis- [ 
play of energy in feeling of the terrible 
and strong; whilst another group in 
the same work, of an angel adminis- 
tering to the enjoyment of a good 
X>erson, is the essence of all that is 
gentle and amiable. His disposal of 
drapery is perfectly Giottesque, with 
great intelligence, truth, and grace; 
and I should think there could be no 
doubt that Raphael, in the cultivation 
of his taate in Florence, drew lai^ely 
upon his works, as well as upon those 
of Masaccio and Ghirlandaio." — T. P. 
—46, Carlo Dolci, Portrait of Fra An- 
gelico da Fiesole. — 47, 49, 56, Sandro 
Botticelli^ St. Andrew, St. Augustin, 
and Herodias. 

A staircase leads from the collection 
of small pictures to an upper apart- 
ment, where the cartoons of the older 
masters are arranged. The most re- 
mai'kable are, — 1, Andrea del Sarto, the 
Virgin and Child, and St. John. — 2, 
the Madonna della Gatta, after Raphael. 
— 8, Correggio, a Head of the Vii^n. — 
Fra BartoiommeOf 9, 14, 17, the Virgin 
and St. Joseph in adoration, Saints 
Peter and Paul; 12, 16, 21, St. Bo- 
minick, St. Antony of Turin, and St. 
Jerome; 18, 20, the Magdalen and Sta. 
Caterina, for the beautiful picture of 
the Trinity in the church of San Ro- 
mano at Lucca. 10, Raphael (?), the 
Virgin and the Infant Saviour sleep- 
ing. — 5, Bronzino, the Descent of our 
Saviour into Hades ; a very elabo- 
rate drawing, and containing some 
himdred figures. — 3-6, Baroccio, the 
Visitation of St. Anne, and the Ap- 
parition of Christ to the two Marys. — 
4, Cignani, Angels and Seraphim. 
A very interesting work has been 
recently completed under the direction 
ofPix>fea8or Perfetti-^La Galleria delV 
'^ccademia 4elle Belle Ar\A. It con- 



tains engravings of all the authenti- 
cated pictures in the collection, accom- 
panied by critical notices on each. It 
has since been followed, and on an 
uniform plan, by a description of the 
paintings of Fra Angelico in the con- 
vent of S. Marco — an almost necessary 
complement to the history of the Flo- 
rentine painters of the 14th and 1 Tith 
centuries. Both may be procured at 
Goodban's shop. 

The Gkdlery of Casts for the use of 
students is in the same building as the 
Academy. At one end of it is a fresco, 
representing the Repose in Egypt, by 
Giovanni da San Giovanni. At the door 
are placed casts of the finest of the 
three bronze gates of the Baptistery. 

In this buUding are also rooms for 
those works of the pupils of the 
Academy which have obtained prizes. 
Several Professors are attached to the 
Academy, who give instruction in the 
different departments of the fine ai'ts. 

The Grand Ducal manufactory of 
Pietre Commesse, or Florentine Mosaic, 
is carried on, at the public expense, in 
a building annexed to the Accademia. 
The skill attained by the workmen in 
turning the smallest particle to account 
is very curious. As the employment 
is injurious to health, when the work- 
men attain sixty years of age, they are 
comfortably pensioned by the go- 
vernment for the remainder of their 
lives. The establishment is open 
daily to visitors. 

Egtptiam Museum and Cenaoolo 
OF Raphael, Via Faenza, No. 477, not 
far from the Fortezza da Basso. The 
Egyptian collection, made by Rosellini, 
and which was formerly in the con- 
venttial buildings of Santa Caterina, 
has been recently removed to two large 
halls, appropriately fitted up in the 
suppressed monastery of San Onofrio. 
As the collection has not yet been 
arranged (1856), nor any catalogue 
printed, we are obliged to pass it 
over without description. Among the 
remarkable objects are — a porcelain 
flask, with an inscription in Chinese 
characters, said to have been found 
in an Fig^tVasi V>ixA> *, vql<\ Wsa ^q^* 
thian cax, daBCON«t«di 'vn. ^<ft ««^>o\<Sta^ 
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of a warrior of the time of Rhamses 
the Great, b.c. 1560. It is of wood, 
carefully worked, with ornaments of 
ivory. There are no fastenings of 
metal, all being of a vegetable sub- 
stance. Cenacolo of Raphael, — In the 
ancient refectory of the convent of San 
Onofrio, which has been preserved, is 
the fresco of the Last Supper, attri- 
buted to Raphael, discovered in 1845. 
The monogram of the artist, RAP. VR. 
ANNO. MDXV., on the robe of St. 
Thomas, or letters so interpreted, ap- 
peared to leave little doubt as to its 
origin, although no mention of it is 
made by any of the biographers of the 
great painter. This was explained by 
their having all lived long after him, 
and by their not having had access to 
this convent, which belonged to one of 
the most rigorous orders, and was 
hermetically shut to all persons, and 
especially males; but since then the 
discovery of some contemporary docu- 
ments has led to question this illus- 
trious parentage of the painting, and 
to give it to Neri di Bicci. The 
fresco was cleaned by Sig. Ign. Zotti, 
who was one of its discoverers, and 
the celebrated artist Jesi had partly 
executed a beautiful engraving of it, 
which he left unfinished at his death. 
The refectory was purchased by the 
Tuscan government for 12,000 scudi, 
in the belief that the painting was by 
Raphael, and arranged in the best 
manner for displaying this beautiful 
work of art. It soon will be opened, 
as well as the Egyptian Museum, with 
which it communicates, to the public, 
under the same restrictions as the other 
Museums. 



Libraries. 

Florence is remarkably well provided 
with libraries: for, besides those which 
we have already mentioned, there are 
others of importance. 

The Bihlioteci Marwselliana, in the 
Via Larga, is principally compooed of 
printed hooka, and was bequet^ed to 
ib^ public by its munificent fonnder. 



the Abate Francesco Marucelli, who 
died in 1703. It was opened to the 
public in 1752, and from funds left by 
the founder, assisted by the public 
treasury, the best new publications are 
added to it. It is principally rich in 
works on literature and the arts. It is 
under the same management as the 
Laurentian. The Marucelliana is only 
open Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
from nine till one o'clock, and is 
closed upon every holiday. It has 
an excellent though rather compli- 
cated classed catalogue, compiled by 
Marucelli himself. 

The Biblwteca Mnfjliahecchiana con- 
tains both manuscripts and printed 
books. It is named from its founder, 
Antonio Magliabecchi (d. 1714), the 
most singular of bibliomaniacs, for he 
read all the books which he bought. 
Up to the age of forty he was a 
goldsmith upon the Ponte Vecchio, 
when he obtained the appointment of 
librarian to Cosimo III., having, how- 
ever, already acquired a large portion 
of his stores. *' Two or three rooms* 
in the first atory of his house were 
crowded with books, not only along 
their sides, but piled in heaps on the 
floor, so that it was difficult to sit, and 
more so to walk A narrow space was 
contrived, indeed, so that, by walking 
sideways, you might extricate yourself 
from one room to another. This was 
not all ; the passage below stairs was 
full of books, and the staircase from 
the top to the bottom was lined with 
them. When you reached the second 
story, you saw with astonishment three 
rooms, similar to those below, equally 
full, 80 crowded that two good beds in 
these chambers were also crammed 
with books. This apparent confusion 
did not, however, hinder Magliabecchi 
from immediately finding the books he 
wanted. He knew them all so well, 
that even as to the least of them it was 
sufficient to see its outside, to say what 
it was; and indeed he read them day 
and night, and never lost sight of any. 
He ate on his books, he al«^^ oscwV^^^ 
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with the IJffizi Qallerj. A copy of every 
hook puhlished in the Tuscan states 
must he deposited here, and the num- 
her of volumes, which of course is con- 
stantly increasing, amounts to nearly 
175,000. The manuscripts are up- 
wards of 12,000 in numher. A large 
proportion are on historical subjects. 

The classification, which was eiSected 
by the first librarian Ooochif may be 
profound, but is defici^it in the best 
quality of a catalogue, — simplicity. 
The four principal branches. Belles 
Lettrea, Philosophy and Mathematics, 
Profane History, and Sacred History, 
are each subdivided into ten sections; 
and, according to this arrangement, 
the first section of the whole library 
contains works on Grammar, and the 
last, the various editions of the Bible. 
Alphabetical indexes fiuiilxtate the re- 
searches of the readers. The library 
is open every day, except Sundays and 
festivals, from nine till two. Among 
the rare works it contains are the fol- 
lowing: — Two copies, one on vellum, 
of the Mayence bible, 1462 ; a copy on 
vellum of the first printed edition of 
Homer, Florence, 1488, with minia- 
tures; Cicero ad Familiares, the first 
book printed at Venice, 1469; a mag- 
nificent Anthologia of Lascaris, Flo- 
rence, 1494; Dante, with the com- 
mentary of Landino, printed on vellum 
at Florence, 1481, embellished with 
miniatures within, and on i^e outside 
with nielli. This copy was presented 
by Landino to the Signory of Florence. 
The manuscripts were carefully cata- 
logued in the last century by the cele- 
brated Giovanni Targioni,then librarian 
of the Magliabecchiana ; but as great 
additions have been since made, that 
catalogue has remained inoomplete. The 
confusion into which the departments 
both of printed, books and MSS. have 
fallen of late years is greatly to be re- 
gretted. To this may be attributed the 
reported disappearance of several valu- 
able MSS. 

Biblioteca Panciaticit the property 

of the noble /amilj of that name, in 

the PaJAzzo XimenoB, Borgo Pinti, is 



The Biblioteca of the Marquis Oim>ri 
contains some interesting MSS. The 
Biblioteca of the Marquis Gino Cojppeni 
is particularly rich in modem wcuks, 
and in Italian history ; we have spoken 
elsewhere of the Biblioteca Lauren- 
Uana, uniquely rich in MSS., and of 
the Biblioteca Palatina, belonging to 
the Sovereign. 

Archivio Pubblico, or Public Record 
Office, now occupies all the apartments 
in the eastern wing of the Ufiizi, im- 
mediately beneath the QaUeriu, All 
the public records have been recently 
united here, and are now in progress of 
classification. The most important are 
those arranged in a series of 15 rooms 
looking on the court of the Uffitsi, 
consisting of ancient rolls or charters, 
of which there are nearly 130,000, 
some as old as the early part <^ 
the 8th oenty. ; of the archives of the 
republic from the earliest period; and 
of the Medicean archives (Arduvio 
Mediceo), including those brought from 
Urbino and extending from the cor- 
respondence of Cosimo il Vecchio to tiM 
extinction of his race. Amongst the 
administrative portion of the archives, 
several rooms are filled with those be- 
longing to the suppressed religious 
orders, admirably arranged, and con- 
taining important documents for local 
history. The documents relating to 
the finances of Florence, its loans, &c., 
are also very interesting. The Arohivi 
delle Arte, or corporations, are very 
curious, extending from 1300 to the 
end of the last century. They fill a 
fine hall recently fitted up and deco- 
rated with the shields of the 21 dif- 
ferent trades or guilds, and with por- 
traits of some of the great names of Flo- 
rence beneath who belonged to them : 
thus we see Cosimo de' Medici as the 
representative of the Arte di Cambio, 
or money-changers, in 1404; Dante as 
a physician and apothecary in 1297; the 
historian Dino Compagni as a silk-mer- 
chant in 1280; F. Guicciardini as a 
notary and judge in 1527, &c. Ac 
Permission to examine and copy the 
documents is liberally granted on appli- 
cation \o Cav . '^TUBAxi, ^« w^Y^TVod^* 
dent, \uid«i QeT\MSi.x«B\x\jc^cnia, ^EiH^nri 
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eopy made must bear the verification of 
the officer who coUates it with the 
original, for which a small fee is pay- 
able. 

Another branch of the Arohivio is 
that relating to the noble fieanilies of 
Tuscany, the Archivio della Nobilta, 
a kind of Heralds' Office, created by 
a decree of the first sovereign of the 
House of Lorraine, who ordered all 
families having claims to the quality 
of noble to send in their documents. 
It contains a valuable collection of 
papers on the Family History of Cen- 
tral Italy. Amongst these, not the 
least worthy of a glance from the 
passing visiter are the Libri d'Oro of the 
different small towns which possess a 
right to create nobles by inscribing their 
names on such r^^ters. We shall else- 
where allude to the abuse of that pri- 
vilege by the municipality of Fiesole, 
and the ridicule which many foreigners, 
and amongst those not a few of our 
own oountrvmrai, have drawn upon 
themselves by the purchase of such 
ridiculous and empty honours. Not 
only have they become nobles, but 
they have assumed in many instances 
the titles of Marquises, Counts, Barons, 
by what deserves almost to be desig- 
nated a fraud on the good nature of 
the Qrand Duke, and some even the 
arms of royal houses. This abuse, 
which originated in an unworthy specu- 
lation on plebeian vanity, has been very 
judiciously put a stop to lately by the 
Government. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that these assumed titles have 
no real existence, carrying with them 
no privilege in the country where they 
are used, and bemg entirelv disavowed 
at home. English travellers visiting 
Tuscany will do well to bear this in 
mind. 



Chamtabub Institutions. 

The enumeration of these would far 
exceed our limits. One of the most 
curious and ancient is 



side of the Piazza d^ Duomo, oppo- 
site the Campanile. It was InstitBted 
about 1244, and lAndini (Storia della 
Com. d. Misericordia, p. 25) gives 
a curious account of its origin. It 
was established out of a fund arising 
from fines for i»t>fane swearing, mu- 
tually imposed upon themselves by the 
porters employed by the extensive 
cloth manu&otories of Florence, upon 
the suggestion of their '' Dean," Piero 
di Luca Borsi. The benefits it con- 
ferred were so greets that it soon re- 
ceived the support of tiie principal 
citizens of the republic, who associated, 
according to the plan of the original 
institution, for the purpose of giving 
assistance in cases of accidents, of aid- 
ing the wounded sick, and, in case of 
sudden death, to ensure for the corpse 
a Christian burial. This religious so- 
ciety includes persons of all ranks, 
from the Qrand Duke downwards. 
When on duty, they wear a black mo- 
nastic dress, with a hood which con* 
ceals the countenance. The dty is 
divided into districts, and the mem* 
bers into giornate or days, about 40 
being on duty daily, who name a di- 
rector, whose orders are implicitly 
obeyed. All, however they may be 
en^^iged, attend at a moment's warn- 
ing, on being summoned by the toll 
of their greoit bell, to perform the 
duties required. The principal duty 
of the brotherhood is to convey the 
sick to the hospital and to relieve their 
families during the illness. The insti- 
tution also gives annually a certain* 
number of marriage portions to young 
females. So great is the respect in 
which the Mis^oordia is held, that, as 
it passes through the streets, all per- 
sons take off their hata and the mili- 
tary carry arms. During the frightful 
visitation of the cholera in 1855 this 
confraternity rendered inestimable ser- 
vices. Never at any former period 
were the zeal, courage, and benevo- 
lence of its members so cruelly put to 
the test or so worthily and heroically 
bestowed. 



Near the entrance to the chsj^V vi^ 

The Compnonii della Miaerioordia, \ Mqj<it»o, aaa^ oi >iJk«k^S3c^^^ t?' .S"^^ 
oae eatablisbment is on the souths a RCK>^\)Wi-w\\sBiSsi'w»xw^Vv».x^^ *- 
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della Rdbhia, Several frescoes of the 
History of Tobiaa by Santi di Tito, and 
a painting of the Plague of 1348 by 
Cigoli, 

The SpedcUe di Santa Jfaria Nuova 
was founded in 1286, by Folco Portinari, 
the father of Dante's Beatrice : it now 
contains beds for 1 200 patients, and is 
remarkably well managed. It is the 
great medical school of Florence, and 
has produced some of the most emi- 
nent physicians and anatomists of Italy. 
In a room opening out of one of the 
cloisters of Sta. Maria Nuova, adjoining 
the hospital, is a fresco, by Fra Barto- 
lommeo, of the Last Judgment. In the 
adjoining ch. of S. Egidio are some 
paintings of the later masters of the 
Tuscan school. 

The Spedale di Bonifazio (on the 
west side of the Via S. Gallo, not far 
from the Porta S. Gallo), so called 
from having been founded in 1377, by 
Bonifazio Lupi of Parma, Marquis of 
Soragna, who, having been a condot- 
tiero in the pay of the republic, was 
made a citizen of Florence. It is 
richly endowed, and contains within 
its walls various establishments. Its 
principal destination is that of a limatic 
asylum ; it has also wards for cuta- 
neous diseases and incurables. At- 
tached to it is a military hospital. 

Spedale di Santa Maria dejli Tnnocenti, 
Jn the Piazza della Sta. Annunziata, 
ali*eady referred to (p. 543) as an hos- 
pital for foundlings, receives annually 
about 3500 children, not only from the 
city, but every part of the grand duchy. 
The children are immediately placed 
with nurses in the country, very few, 
except the sick, being retained in the 
establishment. * Within the last 20 
years the admissions have been 34,980, 
and the deaths 15,800 ; giving a gross 
mortality of 45 per cent. 

Amongst. the recent institutions is 

the Societa di San Qiovanni Battista, 

founded in 1827, partly for keeping 

alive devotion to the patron saint of 

I^orence, and partly for the purpose 

J^r endowing poor msAdeuB, Thebeatow- 

'V of.mAniage portiona has ever been 



one of the most favourite charities ill 
Tuscany, as it is throughout Italy. 
The sums thus distributed amount to 
between 3000/. and 4000/. in Florence 
alone every year. 



Theatres. 

There are nine theatres. The 
principal are, — I, La Pergola, in the 
street of the same name. This is 
under the management of 30 noble 
proprietors, called "Immobili," and 
is now what we would call the Grand 
Opera of Florence: the performances 
are usually mediocre, excepting during 
the Carnival. The house is handsomely 
fitted up, and is capable of contsdning 
2500 persons. The modem opera had 
its birth in Florence: it arose under the 
auspices of the Grand Duke Ferdinand 
I.; and the "Dafne" of Ottavio Rinuc- 
cini, acted 1594, is the first genuine 
specimen of this species of composition ; 
that is to say, of a drama entirely set 
to music. The original Pergola was 
built by Tacca, in 1650: it was of wood, 
and stood till 1738, when the present 
fabric was erected. — 2, Teatro del CooO' 
mero (degl* Infuocati), where comedy 
and tragedy are usiially acted. — 3, 
Teatro Nuovo (degV Intrepidi). — 4, 
Teatro Leopoldo, formerly called del 
Giglio, near the Piazza del Granduca, 
enlarged and embellished in 1841, and 
opened for the performance of music. — 
5, Teatro Ooldoni, in the Via S. Maria, 
on the south side of the Amo; con- 
nected with it is a day theatre, or 
Arena. — 6, Teatro Alfieri, in the Via 
Pietra Piana, remarkable for the 
beauty of its internal decorations. — 
7, Teatro dei SoUeciti in the Bor- 
gognisanti. — 8, Teatro della Piazza 
Vecchia {degli Arrischiati), The two 
latter are minor theatres. In the last 
the popular character of Stenterello, 
the ridiculous personage of the Floren- 
tines, is represented during the Car- 
nival.— 9, Teatro delle Stinche, near the 
Piazza di Santa Croce, a large theatre 
{or ec^MoatTioxi ^rformances. 
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Popular Festivals. 

There are several popular and other 
festivals yet kept up at Florence, which 
are sufficiently interesting to make it 
worth while for the travelled to arrange 
his time so as to witness some of them. 

Midsummer-day, or the feast of St. 
John the Baptist, the ancient protector 
of Florence, is solemnised by the Cocchi, 
or Chariot-races, in the Piazza of Santa 
Maria Novella. These Cocchi are imi- 
tations of the Roman cars, but have 
four wheels, and were invented by 
Cosimo . I.. Each is drawn by two 
horses. In these races there is much 
fun and little skill. On the vigil of the 
Saint's day there are fireworks on the 
Ponte alia Carraja, and horse-races like 
those in the Corso at Rome during the 
last days of the Carnival: the horses 
are lyithoi^t riders. The course is in 
the streets, and extends from the Porta 
al Prato to the Porta Santa Croce. 
On the morning of the festival the Court 
attends high mass in the Cathedral, and 
afterwards the races in the Piazza di S. 
M. Novella. In the evening perform- 
ances of music take place in the Piazza 
del Granduca, and of the Duomo : the 
principal streets and buildings, such as 
the Cupola and Campanile of the Ca- 
thedral, S. Giovanni, and the Palazzo 
Vecchio, are illuminated. 

Saturday in Passion Week. — A chariot, 
laden with small mortars or chambers, 
and filled with fireworks, is brought in 
the morning into the Piazza del Duomo, 
and placed opposite to the central door 
of the cathedral. A string is carried 
from the chariot to the choir, by which 
a dove is made to descend, and 
ignite the fireworks. This takes 
place when the choir has reached 
the "Gloria in excelsis;" the mortars 
are then discharged, and all the bells 
in the city, which have been silent 
during the week, begin to ring. The 
chariot is then dragged to the ** Canto 
de' Pazzi," and the remaining fire- 
works are there let off. Pazzino de' 



of Jerusalem in the crusade of 1088; 
and, as the story goes, the " Pio Gof- 
fredo" granted to him in reward, the 
arms of Bouillon, uid some bits chipped 
off the Holy Sepulchre, which, when 
brought to Florence, served to light 
the holy fire. At all events, the Pazzi 
appear in the middle ages to hiave dis- 
tributed the holy fire at Florence, in 
the same manner as was done at Jeru- 
salem, going from house to house with 
a torch. This festival is popularly called 
h 8C(yppio del carro, 

Thursday of Holy Week,— The Grand 
Duke performs the ceremony of wash- 
ing the feet of twelve poor old men in 
the Pitti Palace. This performance is 
not, however, peculiar to Florence, but 
is gone through by the Pope, and other 
Catholic princes. 

Ascension Day is kept as a species of 
popular jubilee; everybody makes ho- 
liday. The Cascine, in particular, are 
filled with family parties of the richest 
and of the poorest citizens, partaking of 
their merry banquets. 

The Feast of the Corpus Domini is 
celebrated here with great pomp and 
with the ceremonies usual in Roman 
Catholic towns. 

The Assumption of the Virgin, Aug. 15, 
— The images of the Virgin in the 
streets are dressed up with silks and 
flowers, and sometimes musical ser- 
vices are performed before them. 

The Nativity of the Virgin, Sept. 8th. 
— Altars are erected in the streets, and 
decorated with flowers, and the young 
folks, «'. e. up to manhood, amuse 
themselves with paper lanterns, carry- 
ing them suspended to poles. The 
principal scene of this festivity, which 
is called the rificolone or fierucolone, is 
the Via dei Servi. A sort of fair pre- 
cedes it, principally attended by the 
inhabitsmtsof the province of Casentino, 
and of the mountains round Pistoia, 



who bring yam and small obiecta£<\^ 
Bale. TYia»&M\^\xs^^\xvK5w8v^Nsaa»a» 
Pazzi 18 said to have been the &r8t\de\Y laflwroffifflJwL «aft. ^^ »Oaft^^>v>ss«NS>n 
0/ the Crusaders who scaled the 'waJlB\and'mt\i^'N^'^^«^^»wr^* 
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Tirelfth Nfght—On the vigil of this 
feast a strange noisy ceremony used to 
takeplace among the lower classes, called 
the festa della befcma (Epifania), sup- 
posed to be derived from the ancient reli- 
gious pantomimes; it has been, in great 
measure, discontinued of late years. 



On the Feast of Sta.Anna (26th July), 
the anniversary of the expulsion of 
Walter de Brienne, the church of Or* 
San Michele is decked with banners of 
the different Arii and Sestieri (Corpora- 
tions and Quarters) of Blotvnce. 



EXCURSIONS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF FLORENCE. 



PAGS. 

▲roettrl, hli of . . . «)9 

JBellMgiiaxdo, Mil of . . 609 

BibbieiM 689 

BorgD-idla-CoUina . . 929 

Camaldoli 621 

Campaldino .... 620 

Gareggi 612 

Cttsdae 611 

Cemetexy of Ia Hiaeji* 

cordia 617 

Ceraetery, Protestant . 617 

GertoM k Tal 4'£iiia . 609 

Ghiusi 621 

Donato, San, villa . . 611 

Fiesolana, Badia . . . 616 



VAOV. 

Ftatole 615 

Fonts Branda .... 682 

Galileo's OlMwrvatory aad 

residence .... 609 

ImpniBeta. .... 611 

Legnaia 609 

Masaetto . . . . . 609 
Miniato al- Monte, con- 
vent «ad dmrch . . 906 
Mogglona ..... 622 
Monte Ceceri .... 616 
Monte Consuma . . . 620 
Monte OKveto, Ba^ of . 606 
Mosdano ..... 909 
MoBzi, villa .... 913 



PAGB. 

Paiemo. ..... 617 

PeiafM ...... 917 

Ftetnda di Gastelto . . 612 

PoggloaCi^o . . . 611 

Po^^'e Imperiide . . . 609 
Poutaisieve . . . .617 

Poppi 920 

Qaarto,viUaA . . . 91S 

Kemena, rtrttts . . . 929 

Salvi, San, monastery . 606 

Toai 617 

Tattombroaa .... 918 

Vemia, la, convent . . 621 



Besides the places described on ihe 
different routes by which Florence is 
reached, the following may "be noticed, 
taking them according to the different 
gates near which they are situated. 

Porta alia Croce. — At a short distance 
from this gate, a little to the left of the 
road, are the remains of the suppressed 
monastery of S. Salvi, contsoning a 
Last Supper by Andrea del Sarto. " It 
is in p^ect preservation, being the 
only thing respected by the rabble and 
soldiers in the siege of Florence in 
15S9. So says Vasari. It is an im- 
pressive and effective work, although 
the heads are somewhat wanting in 
dignity."— a W, C. 



Porta a San Miniato. 

When standing upon the bridgee of 

^jf'^ '^'^^' *°^ booking up the river, 
«»« stranger may have obeerred seve- 



ral buildings in the dsstonee, upon 
a hill to ime eastwwd of the city. 
These are the convent ami ehurch of 
San Miniato al^Monte, After quitting 
Florence by the Porta San Miniato, and 
ascending, by aa avesiie of eypressee, 
the Via Cruds, we reach a terrace com- 
manding the city below, and on which 
the Franciscan convent ol San Satvatore 
dd Monde is situated. This dhoroh was 
built by Qronaoa^ and '' is of such ex- 
quisite proportions, that Michael Angelo 
used to call it fo AeKa Ft«afi«^." 
JlftViiTMi.— Higher up, and to the B.E. of 
this ch., is the convent of San Miniato, 
with its ch., now disused, in a situ- 
ation used for a military post in the 
last siege of Florence, when the citizens 
vainly endeavoured to preserve the ex- 
piring republic from the tyrannical grasp 
of the Medici. Michel Angelo had been 
appointed Committcario OeneralCf and to 
him the fortifications of the oky were 
intruBtod*, as\d San Miniato being a very 

importfvxit craXi^^oi^i, \ia -naindL T^^ox^d. 

it the toTtificaiiVAOTia ^XajacL t^-^ t^- 
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nudn. The convent belonged to 
the Cluniac order of the Bene- 
dictines until 1553, when it passed 
to the monks of Monte Uliveto. 
The machicolated palace attached to 
it formerly belonged to Archbishop 
Moszi, finom whom it passed to the 
monks. From the terrace in firont of 
the church is one of the finest views 
over Florence, the valley of the Anio, 
and its encircling Apennines. 

A church, in honour of San Miniato^ 
hadbeenereoted here invery early times. 
It is on record that S. Frediano, who 
was biati(^ of Lucca in the 7th century, 
was accustomed to come every year in 
solemn procession, with his clergy, to 
prostra^ himself before this shrhie; 
and when Charlemagne was at Fiesole 
he considered this monastery to be one 
of the traces upon v^ch it became him 
to confer donations. But in the course 
of the troubled times which ensued, 
the church and the monastery fell into 
decay. In 1013, Hildebrand, bishop of 
Florence, laid the first stone of the 
edifice that still exists. In this un- 
dertaking he was assisted by the Em- 
peror Henry II., whose near relation, Ja- 
copo di Baviera, was at that time bi£^op 
of Fiesole. " The plan of S. Miniato is 
that of the Latin basilica. It is a noble 
church, of lai*ge dimensions, and, in the 
style of its architecture, dismissing the 
Lombard altogether, seeks to return to 
Roman proportions and Roman simpli- 
city, ofiPering a remarkable contrast to 
the buildings which were erected at 
the same time in other parts of Italy. 
This, no doubt, resulted in great mea- 
sure from the materials of which it was 
composed, — the pillars and marbles of 
ancient Roman buildings; but much of 
the change must have been owing to 
the architect. Some man of genius (as 
was the case, afterwards, at Pisa) must 
have arisen at the time, whose taste 
was superior to the age. The pUlars 
are single shafts; not stunted, as in the 
Lombud churches, but of good propcMr- 
tions; with capitals free from inu^ry, 
and either antique or skilfrd imitations. 
In the construction of this church there 
is another architectural peculiarity. 
Idoge arcbea are thrown, at intervBls, 
over the nave, connected with smaUer 



arches, which are thrown over the 
aisles; at once assisting to support the 
roo^ banding the whole fabric together, 
and giving it additional strength. When 
these arches occur, the pillaov are ex- 
changed for compound piers, one shaft 
of which is carried up to meet the arch 
above. In this church the crypt is 
made of more importance than the 
sanctuary itself. The nave leads direct 
to the dypt: whilst the sanctuary can 
only be reached by ascending a flk^t 
of rteps. The mosaics are believedto 
have been added in the 13th century. 
The campanile was rebuilt [by fiaoao 
d*AgnoloJ in 1519. Theprinc^ front 
was rebuilt in the 14th centu^, in the 
style of that age." — GaUy KnigM, 
The BMsaio of the floor of the church, 
forming a band from the W. door to 
^e altar, is of black and white marble; 
it is arranged in very beautiful rosettes, 
of lions, griffons, &c.; and in a circular 
compartment representing the signs of 
the Zodiac, as in the baptistery of S. 
Giovanni. This mosaic bears tne date 
(1207). 

The middle or raised church, con- 
sisting of the anti-choir, choir, and tri- 
bune, is very curious ; in front is the 
space reserved for the neophytes, se- 
parated from the choir by a banier, 
covered with mosaic, at the S. ex- 
tremity of which is an ambone or 
pulpit. The tribune, or semicircular 
recess behind the choir, consists of 5 
circulu* arches, in each of which is a 
window formed by a slab of Seira- 
vezsa mai'ble, which, allowing a cer- 
tain amount of light to pass through it, 
produces a very pleasing efibct, espe- 
cially with the sun shining on it. Upon 
an altar on the rt. of the tribune is a 
picture of St. Giovanni Gualberto, at- 
tributed to Giotto ; on the vault of the 
apse is a mostdc of S. Miniato ofiPering 
his crown to the Saviour, bearing the 
date of 1297. 

The altu* of the Crucifixion, in the 
centre of the nave, at the extremity 
of the mosaic pavement, was erected in 
1465; it formerly contained the mira- 
culous crucifix of S.GiovaimiGx»3&Rss*wc»^ 
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of the Guild of Merchants, and opposite 
is the device of P. de' Medici, by whom 
the altar was erected — a *' falcon belled 
and jessed," sculptured by Michelozzi. 
The picture over the altar is of 
the school of Giotto, but of little 
merit. 

The Chapel of St. James on the left- 
hand side of the nave was erected from 
the designs of Antonio Rossellino, He 
was both sculptor and architect, and by 
him is the sepulchre of Jacopo, the Car- 
dinal of Portugal (died 1459). Death, 
but most tranquil, is expressed with 
admirable truth. The accessories are 
in a fine cinque-cento style. The floor 
is in imitation of Opus Alexandrinumi 
In the roof are medallions by Liica 
della Bobbia, considered by Vasari as 
the best of his works. 

The crypt, which is about 4 ft. below 
the level of the nave, is supported on 
8 small columns of different styles, 
material, &c., evidently brought from 
other edifices. Under the principal 
altar in it are preserved the remains 
of S. Miniato and his companions. 
The roof of the tabernacle over it 
was painted by Taddeo Gaddi in 1341. 
The altar is enclosed by an iron railing, 
made by Petruccio Batti of Siena, the 
same who in 1349 exjocuted that in the 
<}athedral of Fiesole. 

The sacristy on the S. side of the 
choir is a lofty square chamber, with a 
pointed roof, built in 1 387 : the walls are 
entirely painted hjSpinelio Aretino, and 
represent events in the life of St. Bene- 
dict. Commencing by the S. wall are — 
St. Benedict leaving his father's house; 
his miraculously rendering whole a vase 
broken by his nurse; his interview with 
Totila; lus death; and the vision of St. 
Maur. On the W. wall, St. Benedict 
assuming the monastic habit at Su- 
biaco, and fed in the cave, in spite of 
the devil. St. Benedict restoring life 
to a monk crushed by the fall of a 
part of his convent. St. Benedict and a 
monk who was tempted by the devil to 
absent himself from the choir during 
the time of meditation. — On the N. vmll 
St Benedict tempted bv the arch-fiend 
in the form of a blackbird. The Saint 
proclaimed superior of his order ; mark- 
^^S' tibe site of bis convent at Monte 



Casino; and saving St. Placidus from 
drowning. On the £. wall St. Bene- 
dict leaving his convent, to the joy of 
his brother monks; receiving St. Maur 
and St. Placid\is into his Order ; 
blessing a stone, which no effort 
could move, the devil being seated 
upon it ; discovering the roguery of 
Totila in not believing the prophetic 
spirit of the saint. The compart- 
ments of the roof contain figures 
of the Evangelists, painted in 1400, 
by Nicolo Gerxni: round the choirs 
and below Spinello's frescos, are some 
fine inlaid (tarsia) wood-work presses, 
by Monicatto (1472). The paintings 
in the Campo Santo, also by Spineilo 
Aretino, are faded and damaged. The 
beautiful bell-tower was raised by 
Baccio d'Agnolo in 1519; it was to 
protect it from the balls of the enemy 
that Michael Angelo, during the siege, 
hung mattrasses roimd it. 

The neighbourhood of San Miniato 
was the scene of the call of San 
Giovanni Gualberto (died 1070). (See 
Yallombrosa.) His meeting with the 
murderer of his brother took place 
at the foot of this hill, whei'e a 
shrine with an inscription is let into 
the wall, and the crucifix, which ap> 
peared to bow its head to him, was 
preserved here until the suppression, 
of the monastery. The church of San 
Miniato is now closed, but the keys are 
at the adjoining fium-house. 



Porta de San Frediano, 

The entrance to the city, by the old 
post-road leading to Pisa, Leghorn, 
&c., and at the extremity of the popu- 
lous suburb of the same name : a short 
way beyond, on the 1., is the Badia of 
Monte Oliveto, an ancient monastic 
foimdation, in the ch. of which are 
some pictures by Santi di Tito ; but its 
principal beauty consists in its pictu- 
resque situation, in the midst of a fine 
wood, and from which there is a beau- 
tiful v\e"w over the city, the valley of 
the Axno, axA Wi<& k^^«s£aiYiyes& \xl ijhe 
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the Villa Strozzi, extending to the 
plain below. About 2 m. farther is 
the populous village of Legntia, from 
which a road on the 1., 4 m., leads to 
Mosciano, near the summit of the 
range of hills which separate the valley 
of the Amo from that of the Pesa. 
Near Mosciano the geologist will find 
an interesting locality where the 
arenaceous and limestone rocks, pietra 
Serena, and pietra forte, which con- 
stitute the great part of the chain of 
the Tuscan Apennines, contain fossils 
(nummulites) ; the best locality is in 
the ravine W. of the ch., and at a place 
called Massetto, on the declivity of the 
hill covered with stone pines, where 
the rock has been quarried for orna- 
mental purposes, under the name of 
Oranitello di Mosciano, 



Porta Eomana, called also S, Pier 
Oattolini. 

Poggio Imperiale. — This palace is ap- 
proached by a broad road, which in- 
clines to the 1. hand just outside of 
the Porta Romana, and continues dur- 
ing an ascent of more than half a mile^ 
between lofty cypresses, intermixed 
with oak and larch. It was built by 
the Duchess Magdalen of Austria, wife 
of the Grand Duke Cosimo II., about 
1 622. It is said to contain 700 rooms, a 
story, which, it has been remarked, is 
refuted by counting the windows. The 
apartments are not remarkable, but 
contain some good works of art. The 
woiinded Adonis is attributed to 
Michel Angelo, There is also a room 
full of King Charles's beauties. In 
the dining-room is a small statue of 
Apollo which is said to be the work of 
Phidias, and is of exquisite beauty. It 
was considered to be the finest statue 
at Florence by Canova, who, whenever 
he was there, took his friends to see it. 
In the garden are four of the statues 
once placed on the fa9ade of the 
Duomo, and which were removed when 
it was so barbarously destroy^!. 

Above Poggio Imperiale is the hill of 
Arcetri {in arce veteri), celebrated for 
the Verdea, the sweet wine which it 
producBB, and bo praised by Redi, "wko 
JV. Itaiy^l856. 



sang the wines of Tuscany with such 
enthusiasm : — 

" ^ggi vogl' io che regni entro a" miei vetri 
La Verdta soavissima d' Arcetri.*' 

BcMco in Toscana. 

Farther on, and above the Pian 
di Giuliari of ALrcetri, is Galileos Ob- 
servatory, called the Torre del Gallo, 
from its having belonged to the Gallo 
family, or from its being surmounted 
by the figure of a bird for a weather- 
cock. Here, it is said, were made most 
of those observations on the moon to 
which Milton alludes when saying that 
Satan's shield — 

*' Hun;;^ o'er his shoulders like the moon, whose 
orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fiesole, 
Or in Yaldamo, to descry new lands. 
Rivers or mountains, in her spotty globe." 

The tower does not seem much altered; 
it is now annexed to some farming 
buildings. At a short distance from 
the observatory is the Villa del Gioiello, 
the residence of the philosopher, and 
where he is said to have received Mil- 
ton when the latter waa on his travels. 
Here, as an inscription on the outer 
wall states, abandoned and neglected 
by his Medicean protectors when he 
became the victim of Papal perseeu- 
tion, but surrounded by a few faithful 
friends who received from his aged lips 
the last ins|Hrations of his mighty 
genius, Galileo lost his sight and 
dwelt tin he died. 

ffill of Bellosgttardo. — On the rt. on 
leaving the town by the Porta Romana. 
No traveller should fail to ascend to the 
top of this hill, which commands a 
most extensive and beautiful view of 
Florence and of the Val d' Amo. 
There are several handsome villas here; 
amongst others the Y . Albizzi, long in- 
habited by GkJileo, whose bust with an 
inscription is over the entrance. 

La Certosa in Val cT Ema, — A plea- 
sant excursion may be made to this 
Charter-house, about 2iJ m. from the 
Porta IU>m»aa&. ^wv ^£wBt -^gMssass^ 

gateway, ^vmasixfl*^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
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St. Lawrence^ through which no female 
can enter except by permission of the 
archbishop, and out of which no monk 
can pass, opens into the grounds of the 
monastery on the rt. ; but visitors are 
only admitted by the S. gate, from 
a road which ascends the hill about 
a quarter of a mile farther on the rt. 
This precinct constitutes the whole 
property of the once opulent com- 
munity : their lands were united to 
the government domains. The Certosa 
was founded about 1341, by Niccolo 
Acoiaioli, a Florentine, Grand Seneschal 
of Queen Giovanna of Naples. Andrea 
Orgagnawsi& the architect ; and wherever 
the original Gothic remains it is in the 
grand Florentine style. Acciaioli re- 
quested permission of the Republic to 
fortify his monastery. The building 
crowns a beautiful hill, covered with 
olive-trees and vines, in the angle 
formed by the junction of the Ema 
and Greve torrents, and rising nearly 
400 feet above them; and its first 
aspect, with its fine Gothic windows 
and battlements, is much more that 
of a mediaeval fortress than of a 
sacred edifice. The church is xlark and 
grand. The series of paintings l&'om 
the life of St. Bruno, by Foccetti, have 
merit. In the adjoining chapel, ^^delle 
reliquie" are also &escos by him. 
The stalls for the monks are elegantly 
oarved and inlaid, and the rich pave- 
ment is kept delicately clean ; and 
indeed, considering the very Ihnited 
means of the Carthusians, the place 
is in the best order. Around the 
church, on the rt.-hand side, is a 
line of chapels : the Capella di Santa 
Maria is nearly unaltered; the style 
is Italian-Gothic. In this chapel there 
are a good painted glass window, and 
several Interesting paintings of the 
early Florentine s^ool, amongst which 
two or three by Fra Angelko, The 
small Chapel of St. John has a fine mo- 
dern painting of the saint by Benvenuti. 
A flight of steps leads from St. Mary's 
ohapel to the subterranean church, which 
contains the tombs of the founder 
and his family : the tomb of Niocold 
-& At -^. Orgagna, A canopy, aup- 
poHed by four twiaied columns, is 
/Placed over the fall^leagtii atatue of the 



deceased. He is in full armour; the 
countenance fine and expressive. A 
long inscription, in Gothic capitals, re- 
cords his deeds. Three slab tombs be- 
neath, and in front of the altar, repre- 
sent his father, his sister Lapa, and 
his son Lorenzo, in relief. The details 
of the costume are curious, and as 
perfect as when they left the sculp- 
tor's studio. Lastly is the tomb 
of Cardinal Angelo Acciaoli, Bishop of 
Ostia (died 1409), by Donatello: the 
sculpture, in alto-rilievo, is most ela- 
borate; the border of fruit and flowers, 
added by Giuliano di San Qallo long 
after, which surroimds the principal 
figure, is very beautiful. The Chapter- 
house, opening from a passage that leads 
from the choir to the great cloister, 
is disposed and decorated as a chapel. 
It contains the monument of Leonardo 
Buonafede (died 1545), by Francesco 
da San Gallo — a beautiful recumbent 
figure, in bold alto-rilievo. The 
Crucifixion in fresco, by Mariotto 
Alhertinelli, the scholar of Fra 
Bartolommeo, rivals the works of his 
master. Many of the paintings of the 
early Florentine school, which were 
formerly in the Certosa, have been 
removed to the Aocademia delle Belle 
Arti. 

The courts and cloisters are interim 
esting. One small cloister is glazed 
with stained glass, from the designs of 
Giovanni da Udine. It consists of 
tablets of the life of St. Bruno, in- 
closed in arabesques. The refectory 
is a fine apartment, with a pulpit by 
Mino da Fiesole, from which one of the 
monks reads to the rest during dinner, 
at which they meet only on Sundays; 
on other days each monk dines soli- 
tarily in his cell. Hie cells are, 
according to the rule, small detached 
houses. In front of the church is 
a large court surrounded by apart- 
ments : in one, over the door of which 
is his bust, Pius YI. resided for soma 
time, when removed from Rome by 
the French. The inner cloister, on 
which the cells of the monks open, is 
a fine square surrounded by portiooe; 
the centre has been converted into a 
Oam.po ^outo. *1l^«c« «x« luaw only 24 
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A small contribution may be dropped 
into the box by visitors towards the 
repairs of the Certosa, for the monks 
are poor, and have but very inadequate 
means applicable to that purpose. 

5 m. beyond the Certosa, following 
the high post-road to Siena for 2 m., and 
then crossing to the 1. through the hilly 
country, is the village of Impruneta, 
celebrated for its sanctuary and its 
collegiate church. The geologist will 
find much to interest him here ; the 
hill on which the town is built is com- 
posed of diallage rocks and serpentine, 
which have been raised at a compa- 
ratively recent period, piercing the 
stratified secondary limestone ; very 
curious superpositions of the serpen- 
tine may be seen all round the out- 
skirts of the village. Copper-ore has 
been recently discovered in it, but to 
no profitable extent. A great deal of 
coarse pottery is made about Impru- 
neta, piincipsdly large oil-jars, and the 
beautiful vases for flowers and green- 
house shrubs so much in use in the 
villas about Florence, the clay being 
procured from the argillaceous beds of 
the Neocomian limestone under the 
serpentine. 



Porta al Prato, 

Immediately outside the Porta al 
Prato are the Casoine, perhaps rather un- 
justly depreciated by travellers. Their 
name is derived from the dairy to 
which they are annexed. They are 
the Hyde Park of Florence for the 
display of fashionable equipages and 
equestrians. Between the roads which 
form the carriage drive and the Rail- 
way are plantations, pastures for the 
cows, and a race-course. In these there 
is nothing remarkable; but the sur- 
rounding landscape is magnificent. In 
the early part of the summer the fire- 
flies swarm here in the evenings, and 
afibrd a curious spectacle. At a later 
period of the year they are replaced by 
glowworms, which, throughout the 
North of Italy, have a brilliancy much 



parts of Florence) you are beset by 
the flower-girls {Fion/je) oflPering, or 
rather forcing their bouquets upon you. 
Their practice is, if you will permit 
them, to supply you with flowers dur- 
ing your stay, for which they expect, 
of course, a present upon your de- 
parture. The women generally wear 
the great flapping round hat, often 
wreathed with ai'tificial flowers ; and, on 
festival days, very smart aprons, pearl 
necklaces, and all sorts of trinkets and 
finery. 

About a mile beyond the gate is the 
Villa di San Donato, the property of 
the Russian mine- owner and mil- 
lionaire, Demidoff, created a prince by 
the Grand Duke; the grounds, which 
are extensive on either side of the 
road, are laid out with taste, although 
their situation in a flat, on either side 
of a dusty high road, is anything but 
picturesque ; they contain a menagerie, 
artificial rivers, very extensive hot and 
green houses. The mansion is fitted 
up with great magnificence, and con- 
tains a large collection of modem pic- 
tures, arms, statues, and some gaudy 
decorations in Siberian malachite from 
the owner's mines. 

10 m. from Florence, on the old road 
to Pistoia, is Poggio a Cajano, a villa of 
great interest, anciently belonging to 
the Cancellieri family of Pistoia. Aa it 
now stands, it was rebuilt by Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, who employed GiuH- 
cmo di San Gallo as his architect. The 
vaulting of the principal saloon was 
considered as a masterpiece of bold- 
ness. This apartment was afterwards 
decorated at the expense of Leo X., 
who employed some of the best Flo- 
rentine artists upon the frescos, which 
still remain, — Andrea del Sarto, Franoia- 
bigio, and Pontormo : the subjects are 
all classical, but applied, though with 
some degree of straining, to the history 
of Lorenzo. Here, on the 19th of Oc- 
tober, 1587, expired Francesco I., and 
on the following day the profligate 
Bianca Capello. Some say they died in 
consequence of partaking of the poison 
which they had prepared foit -^JMsat 



wcoeeding that of our Britiah species. \ t\ie Q.TOai^T>xis3b?5 . ^w\si% ^^^ 
In the Caserne (as weU as in xnany\wi t\i» i*«n «^» '^'^ ^'''^'^ 
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cKery, lie drew his dagger, and com- 
pelled them both to feed upon the 
fatal yiands. This seems, however, to 
be a fable ; and the best opinion is, 
tbftt the wretched pair died in conse- 
quence of disease brought on by their 
excessive intemperance. Poggio a Ca- 
jano is about a quarter of a n^ile from 
the high road. 

La Petraja di CasteUo, 3i m, from 
Florence, on the road to Prato, for- 
merly a stronghold belonging to the 
Brunelleschi family, and sturdily de- 
fended, in 1364, against the Pisans 
and the bands of Sir John Hawk- 
wood, who, at that period, was in 
the service of the enemies of Flo- 
rence. One tower of the castle re- 
mains, but modernised. La Petraja 
was reduced to its present form by 
Biiontalmtif and is one of the Grand 
Puke's summer residences. In the 
garden is a beautiful fountain in the 
cinque-cento style, surmounted by a 
lovely Venus by Giovanni da Bologna. 
The shady plantations of cypresses, the 
evergreen oaks, and laurels, are most 
luxuriant, and the view of Florence, 
of the hilly country to the S. of it, and 
the Val d'Amo completes the charm of 
the scene. The frescoes by // Volter- 
rano, in the loggia, have merit as works 
of art, and are interesting on account of 
the numerous contemporary portraits 
which they contain. Amongst the 
great folks, grand dukes, popes, and 
cardinals, we again meet with Tomaso 
Trafo«-di the dwarf. Some portions 
have a humorous cast, as, for example, 
a half-drunken German landsknecht, 
keeping back the crowd from the 
presence-chamber of Clement VII. 
The gardens are well laid out, and the 
florist will find one of the richest 
collections of ornamental and out-door 
plants and flowers in Italy. Higher 
up the hill at the foot of which 
Castello stands is 

Villa di Quarto f also a pleasant resi- 
dence, part of the ancient patrimony of 
0h0 Medici, The shady garden is em- 
belliffhed with fountains fed by streams 
nr&iclt deao&nd from Monte Morello, 
Mod statues by Ammanati; oue colossal 



figure is said to represent the Apen- 
nines. It is now the property of M. 
Demidoff. About 2^ m. beyond La 
Petraja is the celebrated china manu- 
factory of La Doccia^ the property of 
the Marquis Ginori. 



Porta San Qallo, 

Outide the Porta S. Gkdlo, and close 
to the Mugnone torrent, is a handsome 
promenade, well planted and furnished 
with seats ; it is much frequented in 
the summer season, and is very con- 
venient for families having children, 
who live in this neighbourhood. 

Careggi, distant 3 m., built by Co- 
simo Pater PatrisB, from the designs of 
Michefozzi, is unaltered in its general 
outline ; but it is no longer a royal 
villa, having passed into private hands in 
1 780 . It has great interest, from having 
been one of the most favoiuite resi- 
dences of Lorenzo the Magnificent; and 
in it the meetings of his celebrated Pla- 
tonic academy were held. Here, on 
the 7th of November, the supposed an- 
niversary of the birth and death of 
Plato, the members held their sympo- 
sium ; and here died Cosimo on the 
1st August, 1464, and Lorenzo on the 
8th April, 1492, shortly after his me- 
morable interview with Savonarola. Ca- 
reggi, and the estates around it, now 
belong to an English gentleman, Mr. 
Sloane, by whom the gardens have 
been much improved. The interior 
of the villa had been entirely modern- 
ized by its former possessors, and 
offers no souvenirs of the great men 
who once inhabited it. At the S.W. 
angle is a handsome terrace or loggia, 
siuTounded by Ionic colunms, sup- 
porting a roof on which are some 
frescoes, painted by Pontormo and Bron- 
zinoj in the time of Alessandro de' 
Medici (1536). The view over the 
valley of Florence from this spot is 
very beautiful. The present owner of 
Careggi is collecting a series of portraits 
of the illustrious men who rendered 
ithia Tesvdence oi V\i<& lJ[L<d^<(»a «o cele- 
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executed by eminent artists of Flo- 
rence of subjects connected with their 
history, to adorn the apartments in 
which the Magnificent Lorenzo lived 
and breathed his last. 

Between Careggi and Fiesole are si^ 
tuated several handsome villas, — that 
of the late Madame Catalani, now 
Lavaggi — the Villa Salviati, a fine spe- 
cimen of the villa architecture of the 
16th century, the property of Signer 
Mario, the singer; the Villa Palmieri, 
celebrated by Boccaccio; and at the 
base of the Hill of Fiesole^ the Villa 
Rinuccini, laid out like an English 
pleasure-ground; the Villa Mozzi; and 
Villa Guadagni, long the residence of 
Bartolommeo della Scala, the historian 
and Secretary of the Republic. 

Two carriage-roads lead to Fiesole — 
one from the Porta a Pinti, and the 
second from the Porta San Gallo ; the 
former is the best: the two roads join 
at the Convent of San Domenico, from 
which, until recently, the road was no 
longer practicable for any wheeled ve- 
hicle, but there is now an excellent 
carriage-road of 1^ m. in length, made 
at the expense of the city of Fiesole. 
In England we should have formed a 
joint-stock company, and issued shares 
to raise the supplies : the Fesulans 
issued titles of nobility. They possess 
a Ltbro d* Oro, and those inscribed 
therein acquire the rank of nobility. 
No one settled in Tuscany can be 
presented at court unless he is nohle^ 
and there was the most ample demand 
for the title from the native and foreign 
bourgeoisie of Florence. Marquises, 
counts, and barons, who paid various 
sums, 300 dollars and upwards, for 
their patents, were created by dozens. 
We regret to add that, both here and 
elsewhere in Tuscany, sevei^al English- 
men have been amongst the purchasers 
of such empty and ill-acquired dis- 
tinctions. 

The road is most lovely as it winds 
up the hill bordered by gardens and 
vUlas. From Florence to the top is 
less than an hour's drive. 

The Dominican convent, where this 
road commences, was founded in 1406. 
The church is attributed to Brimsl 



leschi; but if so it is not in his best 
manner, and has been much altered, 
though in good repair. In the choir 
is a fine picture by Fra Angelico, a Ma- 
donna and Child, with Saints. After 
passing San Domenico the new road 
strikes off to the rt., passing under the 
cypress woods of La Doccia, beyond 
which we see the first fragments of the 
so-called Cyclopean or polygonal con- 
structions of Etruscan Fiesole on the 
rt. The pedestrian however will do 
well to follow the old and more direct 
path from S. Domenico, which passes 
near the 

Villa Mozzi, erected by Cosimo il Vec- 
chio. This is one of the most inter* 
esting and beautiful spots in the neigh ■ 
bourhood of Florence. In ancien*-. 
times, the grounds of this villa are 
said to have been chosen by Catiline 
as a place of deposit for his treasures. 
He flew to Fiesole on quitting Rome, 
the leader of a desperate cause ; and 
was defeated near Pistoia. In 1829 a 
treasure of about 100 pounds of Roman 
silver money, all of a date anterior to 
the conspiracy of Catiline, was found in 
the garden. This villa continued in 
the possession of the Medici family, 
and here the Pazzi intended to have 
carried their conspiracy into effect in 
1478. Lorenzo ever retained a predi- 
lection for this villa, and the terrace 
still remains, which is said to have 
been his favourite walk. Plea,sant gar- 
dens and walks bordered by cypresses 
add to the beauty of the spot, from 
which a splendid view of Florence 
encircled by its amphitheatre of moun- 
tains is obtained; and Hallam has 
described the scene in laoguage so 
poetical and yet so beautiful and 
true, that we give the traveller the 
pleasure of comparing it with the 
view which he will have before him: 
— "In a villa overhanging the towers 
of Florence, on the steep slope of that 
lofty hill crowned by the mother city, 
the ancient Fiesole, in gardens which 
Tully might have envied, with Ficino, 
Landino, and Politian at his side^ he 
delighted \»a \iCi\M% ^1 \bsssqx^ >»risic^*<^'^ 
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Italian sky appears the most congenial 
accompaniment. 

"Never could the sympathies of the 
soul with outward nature be more finely 
touched; never could more striking 
suggestions be presented to the philo- 
sopher and the statesman. Florence 
lay beneath them, not with all the 
magnificence that the later Medici have 
given her, but, thanks to the piety of 
former times, presenting almost as 
varied an outline to the sky. One 
man, the wonder of Cosmd*s age, Bru- 
nelleschi, had crowned the beautiful 
city with the vast dome of its cathedral, 
a structure unthought of in Italy before, 
and rarely since surpassed. It seemed, 
amidst clustering towers of inferior 
churches, an emblem of the Catholic 
hierarchy under its supreme head; 
like Rome itself, imposing, unbroken, 
unchangeable, radiating in equal ex- 
pansion to every part of the earth, 
and directing its convergent curves to 
heaven. Round this were numbered, at 
unequal heights, the Baptistery, with 
its gates worthy of Paradise; the tall 
and richly decorated belfry of Giotto; 
the church of the Carmine with the 
frescos of Masaccio; those of Santa 
Maria Novella, beautiful as a bride, of 
Santa Croce, second only in magni- 
ficence to the cathedral, and of St. 
Mark; the San Spirito, another great 
monument of the genius of Brunei- 
leschi; the numerous convents that 
rose within the walls of Florence, or 
were scattered immediately about them. 
From these the eye might turn to the 
trophies of a republican government 
that was rapidly giving way before the 
citizen prince who now siu-veyed them; 
the Palazzo Vecchio, in which the sig- 
niory of Florence held their coimcils, 
raised by the Guelph aristocracy, the 
exclusive but not tyrannous faction 
that long swayed the city; or the new 
and unfinished palace which Brunei - 
leschi had designed for one of the Pitti 
family before they fell, as othei*s had 
already done, in the fruitless struggle 
against the house of Medici, itself des- 
tined to become the abode of the vic- 
torioua race, and to perpetuate, by 
retaining ita name, *lie revolutions that 
iiadraiaed them to power" 



"The prospect, from an elevation, 
of a great city in its silence, is one of 
the most impressive as well as beautiful 
we ever behold. But far more must 
it have brought home seriousness to 
the mind of one who, by the force of 
events, and the generous ambition of 
his family, and lus own, was involved 
in the dangerous necessity of governing 
without the right, and, as far as might 
be, without the semblance, of power; 
one who knew the vindictive and un- 
scrupulous hostility which, at home 
and abroad, he had to encounter. If 
thoughts like these could bring a cloud 
over the brow of Lorenzo, imfit for the 
object he sought in that retreat, he 
might restore its serenity by other 
scenes which his garden commanded. 
Mountains bright with various hues, 
and clothed with wood, bounded the 
horizon, and, on most sides, at no 
great distance; but embosomed in these 
were other villas and domains of his 
own: while the level country bore 
witness to his agricultural improve- 
ments, the classic diversion of a states- 
man's cares. The same curious spirit 
which led him to fill his garden at 
Carreggi with exotic flowers of the 
East — the first instance of a botanical 
collection in Europe — had introduced 
a new animal from the same regions. 
Herds of buffaloes, since naturalized 
in Italy, whose dingy hide, bent neck, 
curved horns, and lowering aspect, 
contrasted with the greyish hue and 
full mild eye of the Tuscan oxen, 
pastured in the valley, down which the 
yellow Amo steals eolently through its 
long reaches to the sea." — ffallam*s 
Hist, of Literature, 

Not far distant is a monument with 
an inscription, which, if construed 
strictly, would designate it as placed 
upon the very "Sasso" whereupon 
those who suffered "per man* della 
crudele Fesulea gente" expired aa 
martyrs. Here, according to tradi- 
tion, St. Romulus, the patron of Fie- 
sole, suffered martyrdom. There are 
several fine bursts of view into the 
valley below. The villa Salviati is the 
most prominent object; the beautiful 
ViUa "Rmuccim, \«i4 owt «a «a English 
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offering a pleasing contrast with the 
dull verdure of the surrounding olive 
plantations; the Villa dei Tre Yisi, 
formerly belonging to the Pahnieris, 
which Boccaccio made the retreat of 
the fair story-tellers in the pestilence of 
1348^ may aJso be hence distinguished. 
Before reaching the Villa Mozzi is the 
Villa Vitelli, founded by Giovanni de' 
Medici, and a little further on the 
Chapel of St, Ansano, It was restored 
by Bandini, the librarian, and appears 
to have been served by his brother: 
their tombs are within. The dwelling 
of the priest adjoins the chapel, com- 
manding a delightful view. Within 
the chapel, are eight saints attributed 
to Cimabue, On the right of the as- 
cent, and on the carriage-road, are 
the shady woods of the suppressed 
convent of San Francesco, now La 
Doccia di Fiesole, one of the most 
agreeably situated villas about Flo- 
rence. 

We now reach Fiesole. — The ground 
plan of this city is an irr^ular paral- 
lelogram, rising and falling with the 
inequality of the ground. The long 
and almost imbroken line of Etruscan 
wall towards the north is the portion 
which has suffered least from time or 
violence. We descend to the best 
preserved portion of it by the road that 
passes behind the Duomo, and the ram- 
part may be here contemplated in all its 
rude magnificence. The huge stones 
of ^ichich the city wall is composed 
are somewhat irregular in shape and 
unequal in size, seldom assuming a poly- 
gonal form. The form of the masses em- 
ployed in the so-called Cyclopean con- 
structions varies with the geological 
nature of the rock employed. In all 
the Etruscan and Felasgic towns, it is 
found that, when the sandstone was 
used, the form of the stones has been 
piiralleltpipedal, or nearly so, as at 
Fiesole and Cortona; whereas, when 
limestone was the subjacent rock, the 
polygonal construction alone is met 
with, as at Cossa, Roselle, Segni, Alatri^ 
Ferentino, &;c. : and the same observa- 
tion will be foimd to apply to every 
part of the world, and in a marked 
de^ee to the Cyclopeaa oonstructionft 



of Greece and Asia Minor, and even to 
the far-distant edifices raised by the 
Peruvian Incas. Sometimes the pieces 
of rock are dovetailed into each other: 
others stand joint above joint. No 
projection, or work advancing beyond 
the line of the wall, appears in the 
original structure. A smaU and simple 
arch, the only fragment remaining of a 
gateway, which was about the centre 
of the northern wall, existed until 
1849, when it was most wantonly 
pulled down, and the fine blocks 
of stone from it used in the repau's 
of some adjoining farm -buildings. 
There are various holes and aper- 
tures in different parts of the walls, 
which, as is usual in similar cases, 
have given much employment to the 
conjectures of the antiquary. Some 
of them may result from the mechani- 
cal contrivances used in raising the 
massy blocks of which the structure 
is composed: some may possibly have 
been occasioned by the attacks of the 
besieger; and some as the outlet of 
drains. 

The site of the fortress or acropolis 
of the Etruscan city, on the top of 
the hill, 1000 ft. above Florence, is 
now covered by a Franciscan monas- 
tery, which, from its site, well de- 
serves a visit. Fragments of the foun- 
dations are occasionally brought to 
light by excavations, and more exten- 
sive remains existed until of late years. 
Within the precinct is the very ancient 
Church of St, Alexander, The nave is 
flanked by eighteen fine columns of 
cipollino, 15 of which are perfectly 
preserved, with Ionic capitals and bases 
of white marble, of Roman workman- 
ship. This ch. had the title of a Basilica, 
and it is conjectured to have been one. 
An altar dedicated to Bacchus, but of 
which the inscription is mutilated by 
a hole in the centre, and which stands 
near the entrance, and certain ancient 
cisterns discovered in 1814 in front of 
the building, but since covered up, are 
adduced by the learned Inghirami in 
support of his opinion in favour of the 
antiquity of the building. 

This church waa ds&\3MssjS}vjfe^Nar^XjfeR»- 
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and the space within the walls con- 
verted into a public cemetery. The 
building continued in this state till 
1814-1818^ when^ at the instigation of 
Bishop Tommasi, it was restored to 
divine worship. But the repairs which 
were needful for this purpose have, in 
a great measure, deprived the edifice of 
its original character. 

Some remains of an amphitheatre 
constitute all the remaining vestiges 
of the edifices of the ancient city, 
whether of the Boman or of the 
Etruscan age, excepting some frag- 
ments employed in the construction 
of other buildings, and the relics which 
have been from time to time discovered 
imderground. Of these the most re- 
markable is a bas-relief representing an 
augur, now in the gallery at Florence. 
The Fesulans were celebrated for their 
skill in augury, and are so described 
by Silius Italicus (viii. 478) in his 
enumeration of the nations assembled 
at the battle of Cannse ; and hence, the 
monument possesses peculiar interest. 
The theatre was dug out in 1 809, at 
the expense of a spirited foreigner, 
the Baron Schellersheim, a Prussian. 
Large and perfect portions of the outer 
wall, and of the semicircular space 
for the spectators, were then brought 
to light; but, excepting some small 
portions, have since been again covered 
with earth or destroyed. 

Thei>MOjno, or cathedral, whose inter- 
nal arrangement resembles a good deal 
that of S. Miniato al Monte, was begun 
in 1028 by the Bishop Jacopo il Bavaro, 
and is rude in its construction. The 
pillars are built up of small courses: 
some have ancient Composite capitals, 
inartificially placed upon shafts of 
larger dimensions than themselves ; 
others are in a barbarous mediseval 
style. The crypt is in great measure 
unaltered. Some parts of the building 
are of as late a date as the middle of 
the 13th century. The frescos, by 
Ferrucci, representing incidents from 
the life of St. Romulus, are much de- 
faced. In the chapel on the rt. of the 
elioir is the tomb of Bishop Salutati 
(^ob. 1465) by Mino da Fiesole, sur- 
mounted by bis bust, one of the most re- 
mariabJe apecimena of sculpture of the 



15th century; and opposite to it, and 
over the altar, a fine bas-relief, by the 
same artist, representing the Virgin, St. 
Remigius, and St. Leonard, with our 
Saviour and St. John in the foreground, 
forming as beautiful a group as was ever 
cut out of marble ; over it is a fine bust 
of Christ ; it is certified by the in- 
scription, "opus Mini." (1465.) 

The humble Palazzo del Commune is 
decorated, according to the usual cus- 
tom, with the arms of the succes- 
sive Podestks. This building, the 
churches, the Episcopal seminary, and 
some few lowly dwelling-houses round 
the Piazza, probably the ancient forum, 
compose the city of Fiesole. 

The views from here are peculiarly 
fine. On the north, we see the valley 
of the Mugnone. On this side, sknd just 
below the height, is the villa of Sci- 
pione Ammirato, the Florentine his- 
torian. Here many of his celebrated 
works were composed. Towards the 
south, taking our station either in the 
Piazza, or on the more elevated point 
of the Franciscan convent, we command 
the central Val d* Amo, iBpom its eastern 
extremity to the gorge of the Gonfolina, 
by which it communicates with the Vsd 
d'Amo di Sotto, with Florence as the 
main object in the rich landscape 
below. 

To the E. of Fiesole, and on the 
prolongation of the ridge on which it is 
situated, is the Monte Ceceriy celebrated 
for its extensive quarries of pietra Se- 
rena, a variety of sandstone, which has 
furnished the material for the principal 
edifices of the Tuscan capital. The 
view from the summit of the Monte 
Ceceri is still more extensive than that 
from the ancient citadel of Fiesole. 

In descending, a slight deviation 
from the road on the rt., opposite the 
church of St. Domenico, will lead the 
traveller to the Badia Ftesolawi, con- 
sidered by tradition as the site of 
the primitive cathedral of Fiesole* 
In 1462 Cosimo de' Medici employed 
Brunelleschi to build the church and 
monastery which now exist. The con- 
ventual portion of the building is a 
fine moiiumeivt oi\i\a ^VXV. T\ift <^lo\Bter 
i ia elegant. Tl^i© OoMvOa. Sa ti^jX. ^»cc^<^>^ 
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but well proportioned. It has been 
plundered of almost all its works of 
art, excepting some inlayings in pietra 
duraj and a bas-relief by Desiderio da 
Setttgnano, The facade of the older 
church, in the style of the 13th century, 
in black and white marble, remains. 
Cosimo would not allow it to be altered. 
This monastery was suppressed by Leo- 
pold I., and, after many changes, waa 
converted into a printing-office and 
lithographic establishment, founded by 
the learned Inghirami, under the name 
of Tipografia Fiesolana, and where, 
during his lifetime, were published his 
principal works upon Etruscan antiqui- 
ties. CSrossing the bridge over the 
Mugnone, a level road, skirted by villas 
and villages, along the rt. bank of that 
river, leads to the Porta S. Gallo. 



Porta a Pinti, 

The best road to Fiesole leads from 
here: a few himdred yards from the 
gate, along the first road, on the rt. 
is the Protestant Cemetery, which well 
merits a visit from the Riiglish travel- 
ler: it is remarkably well kept, imder 
the direction of a managing committee, 
composed of Swiss, German, and Eng- 
lish Protestant gentlemen. It is 
principally tenanted by our country- 
men, over whose remains are erected 
some very beautiful monuments; the 
charges for interment are moderate, 
and the regulations, as regards poor 
Protestants, are extremely liberal. The 
gate is generally closed, but the Cus- 
tode will be foimd on ringing the bell 
at the Cemetery, or at the grocer^s 
shop opposite the Porta a Pinti. 

A little further on is the Cemetery 
of the religious congregation of La 
Misericordia, and the road from thence 
to Fiesole is lined with villas of the 
Florentine nobility imtil it reaches the 
ch. of S. Domenico. 



\ 



Excursion to the Sanctuaries of 
Vallombrosa, La Vernia, and 
Camaldoli. 

Florence to Vallombrosa, ISjj&'n^. w. 

Leaving Florence by the Porta alia 
Croce, the road runs parallel to the rt. 
bank of the Amo, as far as Pontassieve, 
10 m. distant from Florence. 1 m. from 
the city the road passes close to the 
church of St. Salvi on the 1., in the 
refectory of which is Andrea del Sarto's 
celebrated fresco of the Laat Supper; 
and 2 m., through Povezzano • 4 m. 
further on is Pemole; and 3 m. beyond 
this is Pontassieve, from which good 
roads branch off to Arezzo on one side, 
and to Fori! on the other. On leaving 
Pontassieve the river Sieve is crossed, 
which rises in that part of the Apen- 
nines where they are traversed by the 
post-road between Bologna and Flo- 
rence. About 1 mile beyond Pontas- 
sieve the road to Pelago and Vallom- 
brosa, which is practicable for carriages, 
strikes off on the 1. from the post-road 
to Arezzo, and begins to ascend the 
moimtains towards the monastery, 
which is now in full view. There is a 
fair village inn at Pelago, 5 m. from 
Pontassieve; but it is advisable for a 
party which includes iB/d&ea to reach 
the monastery before night. The 
carriage-road ends at Pelago, and the 
traveller must take to saddle or walk- 
ing. A mile and a half from Pelago 
is Patemo, a sort of grange belonging 
to the monks of Vallombrosa, from 
which there is a picturesque view of 
the dark deep valley, and of the tor- 
rent at the bottom. Farther on is 
the hamlet of Tost, and beyond a 
stone cross, from which the view is 
splendid, and from which an hour's 
walk brings us to the convent. Beck- 
ford, who visited the convent in the 
third week of October, says, "After 
ascending a tedious while, we began to 
feel the wind blow sharply from the 
peaks of the mountains, and t<\ Iss^^iX 
the T(i\]irta:oi£ ol VJcl'sv ^gtof^wa* ^^ ^-«sfe . 
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over our heads, cast a gloom and chil- 
liness below We galloped on, 

and entered a vast amphitheatre of 
lawns and meadows surrounded by 
thick woods beautifully green. The 
steep cliffs and mountains which guard 
this retired valley are clothed with 
beech to their very summits; and on 
their slopes, whose smoothness and 
verdure equal our English pastures, 
were dispersed large flocks of sheep. 
The herbage, moistened by streams 
which fall from the eminences, has 
never been known to fade; thus, whilst 
the chief part of Tuscany is parched by 
the heats of summer, these upland 
meadows retain the freshness of spring. 
I regretted not having visited them 
sooner, as autunm had already made 
great havoc among the foliage. Showers 
of leaves blew full in our faces as we 
rode towards the convent, placed at an 
extremity of the vale, and sheltered by 
firs and chestnuts towering one above 
another." These forests produce a 
considerable revenue to the monks, 
who cut down the oldest trees, and 
plant others in their stead. Here may 
be seen magnificent specimens of the 
fir tribe. Up to about a mile 
from the summit chestnuts, oaks, and 
beech are seen, justifying Milton's 
simile, the accuracy of which has been 
called in question on the ground that, 
the forest consisting entirely of fii', 
it could not be true that the rebel 

angels 

"lay entranced, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades. 
High ovezarch'd, embower." 

Four miles beyond Patemo, after 

passing through a fine forest of pines, 

the traveller arrives at the Santuario of 

Yallombrosa : 

** Cos! ftt nominata una badla, 
Ricca e bella, ne men religiosa 
E cortese a chiunque vi venia." 

Orl. Fur. can. 22, si. 36. 

Yallombrosa was anciently called 

Acqua Bella. The monastery was 

foimded in the 11th century by S. 

Giovanni Gualberto. He was the son 

of the lord of Petroio in Val-di-pesa, 

tlie bead of a noble and rich family in 

^orence: and, though piously brought 

op, save huaaelfin hia youth to dia- 



sipation and the pleasores of the 
world. His brother Hugh having been 
killed by some person of good birth, 
Giovanni Gualberto considered hinoself 
bound to avenge his brother^s death. 
Returning from S. Miniato al Konte 
to Florence, on Good Friday, accom- 
panied by a troop of armed followers, 
Gualberto met the author of his bro- 
ther's death in a narrow road, where 
there was no escape. As Gualberto 
was going to kill him, he threw himself 
at Gualberto's feet, and, extending his 
arms in the form of a cross, besought 
his adversary to call to mind the 
events commemorated on that day. 
Gualberto, being struck by the appeal, 
forgave his enemy, and conducted him 
to the church of S. Miniato, where 
upon their appearance before the cruci- 
fix, the fig\u« of our Saviom* inclined 
his head to Gualberto, who thereupon 
became a monk of the adjoining monas- 
tery. Finding the abbot simoniacal, 
he left the monastery with another 
monk, and being pleased with the 
hermitage of Camaldoli, which they 
visited, he retired into tilie solitude of 
Yallombrosa, and there shortly after- 
wards foimded an order according to 
the rule of S. Benedict. The institu- 
tion received the approbation of Alex- 
ander II. in 1070, and Gualberto 
became the first abbot. He died 
12 July, 1073, at the age of 74; and 
in 1193 was canonized, Hia lifb was 
written by Jerome, a monk of Yal- 
lombrosa, in 1480, with an account of 
the miracles, the performance of which 
had by that time been assigned to hiui 
by tradition. The monks of Yallom- 
brosa wore originally %. grey habit; In * 
1500 they adopted brown. The order 
took its name from ^e place of its in- 
stitution, and was the first which ad- 
mitted lay brethren. It never became 
very numerous or aoq\iired much im- 
portance. The site, as well as a vast 
extent of land round the monastery, 
was granted by Ita, the abbess of S. 
Ilario, on condition that she and her 
successors should appoint the superior. 
But owing to the loose observance of 
their vows by the nuns of that con- 
vent, tViey -were m \*ii^^ T«ottoved by 
Pope A\exaii6LBt TJ . \« wfto^«c «r^a^- 
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lishment, and ihdir connexion with 
Vallombrosa ceased. The monastery 
became very rich from endowments by 
the Countess Matilda and others; and 
in 1637 the present extensive build- 
ings were erected. It was a great 
place of refuge for persecuted ecclesi- 
astics during the invasion of Italy by 
the French. 

Among the remarkable men who 
have been monks of Vallombrosa, was 
Guido Aretino, who was a member of 
this house when he first became known 
as a writer upon music in the early 
part of the 11th centy. After having 
visited Rome twice^ upon the invita- 
tion of John XIX. and XX., he was 
prevailed upon by the abbot of a mo- 
nastery at Ferrara to settle there. 
Some writers have ascribed to Guido 
the invention of the coimterpoint^ 
which is scarcely less absurd than as- 
cribing the invention of a language to 
any individual. It is pretty certain 
that he was the first person to use, or 
recommend the use of, "lines" and 
"spaces" for musical notation. But 
he is chiefly celebrated as the un- 
doubted inventor of what is techni- 
cally called the "scale" or "gamme." 
Having observed that the music then 
in use to the following Hymn to John 
the Baptist, by Paul Diaconus (eighth 
century), ascended upon the first syl- 
lable of each half-line in an uninter- 
rupted series of six sounds (hexachord), 
he adapted these six syllables to repre- 
sent the six soimds: — 

Ut queant laxis resonare fibris 
Min, gestorum Yamuli tuorum. 
Solve poUuti /obii reatum 

Sancte Johannes I 

The syllable Do was substituted for 
Utf and Si added, in the seventeenth 
century. 

The church is in the form of a Latin 
cross, and well designed: decorated 
with gilt stuccos, fine marbles, and 
paintings in oil and fresco. On the 
left of the nave is a chapel, entered 
under a fine arch from the left tran- 
sept. In this chapel, behind the 
altar, which is of fine marble, is a 
choir where service is performed once 
9k year. The sacristy is lined mth. 
presses of elegant flciupture in chest- 



nut-wood. The convent, which forms 
a quadi*angle, is spacious, and presents 
a noble aspect; and, as well as every- 
thing it contains, has the appearance 
of opulence and comfort. The refec- 
tory is capable of accommodating 200 
persons at table. There is a smaller 
apartment for the retinue of persons of 
i*ank. Adjoining this second refectory 
is a spacious hall, containing paintings, 
and a well-built kitchen, in which 
everything requisite for cooking is 
to be foimd. The upper part of the 
convent contains the dormitories, and 
the library, which once possessed some 
very valuable manuscripts and rare 
books ; but the French on suppressing 
the convent despoiled the collection of 
all that was valuable, and carried o£P 
some of the finest paintings and a 
collection of natural history. There 
is a building called the Forestiera 
for the reception of strangers, upon 
whom it is the duty of one of the 
monks to attend. Gentlemen are pro- 
vided with comfortable beds in the 
convent, but ladies, who are not al- 
lowed to enter it, have apartments as- 
signed to them in this building. No 
charge for board or lodging is made 
upon the traveller : the usueJ mode of 
payment, therefore, is, to give to the 
monk who attends upon strangers a 
sum of money, requesting him to dis- 
tribute it among the servants. 

At a short distance from the laige 
convent is the Paradisino, or Celle, a 
small convent built on the summit of 
an isolated rock, about 250 ft. higher 
up. A rough path leads to it. At 
the foot of the rock runs the small 
toiTent Vicano, coming from the sum-!- 
mit of the glen, and forming at this 
spot a pretty cascade. In this smaller • 
convent or nermitage are a well-built 
chapel, several dormitories, and two 
oratories: above it a handsome gallery, 
which looks down into the chapel, 
hung with paintings done by an Eng- 
lishman of the name of Henry Hug- 
ford, who, after a long residence a^ 
Florence, sought an asylum here, 
and is known as the revivor and 
improver of the miiONiSsM^jQctSk ^ 
BcattUo\ai. ^M^m 'Odl'^ ^\sv^«^^ "^^ 
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valley of the Amo to Florence, and, 
when the weather is clear, even to 
the sea in the direction of Leghorn. 
This fine prospect becomes still more 
magnificent a httle before sunset. Still 
more extensive views may be obtained 
by ascending Monte Seccheta, or, still 
better, from the Monte Catastai (4700 
ft.), peaks of the chain of the Prato 
Magno, lying to the south of the Para- 
disino. 

Vallombrosa to La Vemta, 27 m. Those 
who intend to visit La Vemia and Ca- 
maldoli, or either of them, and have 
come as far as Pelago in a carnage, 
should direct it to meet them again 
at the Osteria della Consuma, which 
is on the high road from Pontas- 
sieve to Prato Vecchio and Bibbiena, 
near the summit of this ridge of that 
branch of the Apennine which divides 
the valley in which the Amo rises 
from that in which Florence stands. 
This osteria (nearly 3000 ft. above 
the sea) is about 10 m. from Pelago, 
and 8, or 3 hours on foot, from 
Vallombrosa, to the N.E., and de- 
rives its name from the Monte Consu- 
ma, on whose northern slope it stands. 
A bridle-path leads to it from Vallom- 
brosa. The inn is wholly without ac- 
commodation, and is a mere baiting 
place for charcoal-carts. Leaving Con- 
suma, on the northward is seen the 
Monte Falterona, from the sides of 
which rises the Amo : the prolonga- 
tion of the chain on the right hand 
is called the Prato Magno. About 3 m. 
from Consuma a view is obtained of the 
uppermost valley of the Amo, which 
forms the province of Casentino. Nine 
m. from Consuma is Borgo-alla-Collina; 
in the church of which may be seen 
Cristofano Landino, the chancellor of 
the republic, preserved as a mummy. 
The Florentine state bestowed on him 
the ancient castle of Borgo-alla-Col- 
lina, as a reward for his services and 
his commentary on Dante; and here 
he retired, in 1497, at the age of 73, 
and never returoeid to Florence, to 
avoid being engaged in the intrigues 
againet the Medioi. He died here a 
/hrrr yean after. The adjoining ceno- 
»/»A waa miaed to bia memory about 



50 years ago by Cardinal Dupuy. 
After a descent of about a m. the road 
crosses the Amo, and traverses a small 
plain, called Campaldino, the scene of 
a celebrated battle on the 11th of 
June, 1289. The Aretines, who formed 
the chief portion of the Gbibelline 
party, were routed with the loss of 1 700 
men killed, and 2000 taken prisoners : 
among the former was the celebrated 
GuglielminoUbertini, bishop of Arezzo, 
who fell fighting desperately in the 
thickest of the fray, having rallied his 
troops upon the bridge at Poppi, half a 
mile further on. Dante was present at 
this battle, being then 24 years old, and 
served among the Florentine, t. e, the 
Guelph, cavalry, 

Poppi, on the rt. bank of the Amo, 
singularly placed on a high rock, whose 
base is washed by the river (Pop. 
1874), is a very ancient town, and the 
capital of the Casentino . The only build- 
ing of interest is its old castle, erected 
in 1274, occupying the highest part of 
the rock, and having been a place of 
some strength before the introduction df 
artillery. The courtyard contains some 
curious architecture; and a staircase 
celebrated for the skill shown in its 
construction, and resembling that in 
the Bargello of Florence (which is said 
to have been copied from it), leads to 
a chapel containing frescoes which, ac' 
cordingto Vasari, are by Spinello Are- 
tino. The land round Poppi is highly 
cultivated. The pronunciation of the 
inhabitants is said to be the purest in 
Tuscany. The road continues along 
the left bank of the Amo, and four 
mUes beyond Poppi is 

Bibbiena, 18 m. from Consuma and 38 
from Florence, the native town of the 
celebrated Cardinal Bibbiena, whose 
family name was Dovizzi. There is a de- 
cent country inn here. The population 
is about 1900. Beyond Bibbiena, to- 
wards La Vemia, the road is no longer 
practicable for carriages, but may be 
traversed for about 4 m. by a country 
car. It is however exceedingly steep, 
with awkward turns, and, for those who 
cannot waW, "VioTOftii ox tq.v\«i^ «i^ ^«« 
preferaYAe. IaN ©iTiWAa ^ xsi. Ivstsv'S'J^- 
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biena, 2 m. from wliich latter place the 
road crosses the Corsahne torrent. 
There is an osteria called la Beccia 
before reaching the convent, where 
horses and guides for the surround- 
ing mountains may be procured. It 
is said to derive its name of Verniaf or 
more properly Alvemia, from its per- 
petual wintry climate, to which Dante 
seems to allude, calling it^ 

"II crado sasso tra Tevere ed Amo." 

The convent of La VenUaf or more 
properly Alvemia, a name derived from 
its inhospitable position, is situated 
on the S. side of a circuit of rugged 
rocks, at an elevation of 3720 ffc. above 
the sea. The highest point of the moun- 
tain on which it stands, called La 
Penna, is 11 50 ft. higher. Here is a 
chapel, from which a most extensive 
view is obtained. To the S.E. are seen 
the mountains of Perugia and Umbria: 
on the W. the valley of the Casen- 
tino, the chain of Prato Magno : to 
the N.W. are the sources of the Amo, 
and to the N.E. those of the Tiber. 
There are also some points within the 
circuit of the convent enclosure which 
are visited as curious — rocks and 
chasms called the Masso di Fra Lupo, la 
Buca del Diavoio, and the Masso Spicco. 

The convent of La Vemia, or Al- 
vemia, dates &om 1218: on a site which 
had been visited by St. Francis the prin- 
cipal church was built in 1264. The 
convent was nearly destroyed by fire in 
1472. It has accommodation for about 
1 00 friars of the Franciscan order. They 
provide all strangers who arrive with 
food and lodging, but have no property, 
and depend upon alms for the support 
of their establishment. 

A short distance to the south of the 
convent is the village and ruined castle 
of Chiusif formerly a strong place com- 
manding the pass. It occupies the 
site of the ancient town of Clusium 
Novum. Michel Angelo's father was 
appointed by the Signoria of Florence 
Podestk of Chittsi, and at Caprese, a 
small town about 5 m. to the S.E., 
in the valley of the Smgema, one of 
the affluents of the Tiber, the great 
artist was bom on the 6th March, 
1475. 



La Vemia to CamaldoU. 

The traveller may return to Bibbi- 
ena and reach Camaldoli from thence, 
passing through Sod and Pariina, the 
distance about 10 m. [There is a shorter 
way, but only suited to the pedestrian, 
however, across the mountains from 
LaVemia to the crossing of the Corsalone 
torrent at Banzena ; thence to Marciana 
and Partina; in all, 12 m.] The ascent 
to the mountain on which Camaldoli 
stands begins at La Mausolea, a grange 
belonging to the convent. This sanc- 
tuary, which, for comfort and for 
beauty of situation, is a most agree- 
able resting-place, is situated on a 
rocky slope of the Apennine, inclining 
toward the south, and thickly covered 
with fine firs, watered by streams, and 
called the Giogana, It is said to have 
been foimded about a.d. 1000, by S. 
Romualdo, and is capable of contain- 
ing more than 100 monks, the present 
number, however, is small. The church 
and convent were destroyed by fire in 
1203, and were so much injured when 
the convent was besieged, in 1498, by 
the Duke of Urbino, that in 1523 the 
church was rebuilt and adorned with 
some youthful paintings of VasarL 
The church was enlarged and restored 
also in 1772-1776. There is a com- 
modious forestiera for the reception of 
travellers. 

Higher up the glen, and about 1^ 
m. to the northward of the convent, 
is the EremOf or hermitage; a sort of 
second and smaller convent, with 
numerous cells on the ground-floor, 
arranged symmetrically in rows, and 
with a neat chapel. The order is very 
rigid in its discipline; the monks are 
simmioned to prayers seven times in 
every 24 hours throughout the year. 
The first prayers are at 1 in the morn- 
ing, and certain of the members are 
appointed in turn to clear away the 
snow which, in the winter season, often 
impedes their passage from the cells to 
the church. The dbress is white, with 
a cloak reaching down to the kneea. 
From. tViia Yisroi^asiyik V>as!t^ Ss. -a. "sssifc 
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and in which are to be seen a few re- 
maining pine-trees of enormous size. 
Those wluch were felled of late years 
for the rebuilding of the basilica of 
St. Paul at Rome were believed to be 
nearly 400 years old. One of the high- 
est points of the ridge on which Camal- 
doli is built is called I Scali, mentioned 
by Ariosto on account of the extensive 
view it affords : — 

"... Scnopre il mar Schiavo c il Tosco 
Dal giogo onde a Camaldoli si viene." 

A path to the eastward from the 
hermitage crosses the central ridge of 
the Apennine, and by this there is 
a road leading by Bidracoli and S. 
Sofia to Civitella, down the valley of 
the Bidente, and thence to Forli and 
Cesena in Romagna. 



Camaldoli to Florence, 

The best way of returning to Flo- 
rence will be by Prato Vecchio and 
Stia. The distance from Camaldoli to 
each of these places is about 8 m. 
There are two roads in this direction 
— one, which ascends the mountain to 
the W. of the hermitage, and, con- 
tinuing along the ridge to Casalino^ 
about half a mile farther on at Valliana, 
divides into two branches — one leading 
through the village of Ama to Stia, 
the other along the rt. bank of the 
Fiumecello torrent to Prato Vecchio. 
The other road, which leads more di- 
rectly to Prato Vecchio, leaves the 
convent, and nmning at first south- 
ward for about a mile, passes through 
the wood on the skirt of the glen; it is 
paved to facilitate the draught of the 
felled timber, and as a protection from 
the heavy rains. Hence there is a fine 
view of the deep glen and of the plain be- 

?'ond. The road then crosses the ridge 
the westward, the summit of which 
commands a very extensive view of the 
surrounding chain of the Apennines, 
and of the valleys formed by them. 
This part of the chain is perfectly 
bturen, and the track is cut through 
the sandstone rock. The road then 
descends to the village of Moggwna, 



which stands on the bank of a moun- 
tain stream; and then, again ascend- 
ing out of this ravine, crosses another 
ridge of hills, &om which is obtained 
a fine panoramic view, comprising the 
towns of Prato Vecchio, Stia, Poppi, 
aad Bibbiena, and the monaatery of 
La Vemia; the high ranse of the Fal- 
terona' to the northward, and to the 
westward that of Prato Magno, and be- 
tween these the Amo windmg through 
the valley of the Casentino, and 

Li rusoelletti, cbe de' irexdi colli 
Del Casentin discendun giuao in Amo, 
Facendo i lor canali e fireddi e molli. 

Inf. Canto xxx. 

In front, in coming down the moun- 
tain, upon the top of a hill over the op- 
posite side of the Amo, are the ruins of 
the castle of Romena, held formerly by 
counts of that name, and mentioned 
by Dante in the 30th Canto of the In- 
ferno. Near it, according to some, and 
not at Siena, is the Fonte Branda of the 
same poet. At the foot of the moun- 
tain the fiumecello torrent is crossed, 
and a quarter of a mile beyond is Prato 
Vecchio. From this town the carriage 
road to Florence, a distance of about 
30 m., runs northward along the 1. 
bank of the Amo as far as Stia, where 
it crosses the river. A mountain path 
runs northward from Stia to the source 
of the Amo, or Capo d*Amo, and to 
the summit of the Falterona (5410 feet 
above the sea), from which the prospect 
is magnificent, extending to the Mediter- 
ranean on one side, and to the Adriatic 
on the other. The road from Stia to 
Florence, after some broken and steep 
but picturesque ascents, during about 
3 m., falls into the high road from Bib- 
biena to Ponte a Sieve and Florence. 

Travellers who wish to visit the 
three sanctuaries of Vallombrosa, La 
Vemia, and Camaldoli, should leave 
Florence in good time in the morning, 
and reach Vallombrosa in the after- 
noon ; proceed the next day to La 
Vemia, which for the pedestrian will 
take 10 hours; and on the third to Ca- 
maldoli, returning on the fourth day to 
Florence. Those who go only to Val- 
lombrosa and Camaldoli may reach the 
latter ^^lax^ oi[i \^<& «A<^Qtia evening, 
pa&amg\)^ Ooti&mxca. «si<^'^^t^(a^ ^t^x^SAs^ 
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(10 hours on foot), and return to 
Florence on the third; or if they visit 
La Yemia and omit Camaldoli, then, by 
starting early, Florence maybe reached 
in one day fi:om La Vemia. On a 
summer's day, by starting from Flo- 
rence very early, travellers may visit 
Vallombrosa and return the same 
evening. 

The lodging and fare at the monas- 
teries are better than at the country 



inns at Pelago, Bibbiena, or Prato 
Yecchio; but tourists must remember 
that at the monasteries meat is not to 
be had on Fridays or Saturdays, or on 
t]ie vigils of feast-days. As the atten- 
tion which travellers receive varies 
generally inversely as their numbers, 
they will meet perhaps a more hospi- 
table reception at La Yemia and Ca- 
maldoli than at Yallombrosa. 
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\* In order to facilitate reference to the Routes, most of them are repeated twice in the Index : 
thus, Turin to Milan is also mentioned under the head of *Milan to Turin ; such reversed 
Routes are marked in the Index with an asterisk. 



ABANO. 



Abako, baths of, 2jj 
Abbey of Novalesa, 9 

San Michele, 10 

Chiaravalle, 211 

Abbetone, col dell', 440 

Abbiategrasso, 42 

Academy of Fine Arts at Tu> 

rin, 2j 
— — at Genoa, no 

at Venice, 352 

— — at Parma, 425 
Acqui, city of, and baths, 61 
Adige river, 362 
Adria, 362 
Agile, castle of, 31 
Agno, valley, 291 
Agogna torrent, 36 
Alassio, 84 

Alba, 57 
Albaro, 115 

Alben^ 85 

Albese, 145 

Albium Intermelium, 82 

Albisola, 88 

Aleramo, cavern of, 59 

Ales, 387 

Alessandria, city of, 45. Cita- 
del, 46. Cathedral, diurches, 
fairs, ^6 

to Arona, 48 

to Piaoenza, 49 

— — to Savuna, 60 

Alghero, 304 

to Ozieri and Terranova, 

* to Sassari, 394 

Alpignano, stat^ 12 
Alpone torrent, 280 
Alserio, lake of, 145 
Altare, village, 63 
Alt! no, 360 
Altospaccio, stat., 468 
Alvemia or Vemia, 621 
Alzano, Santuario d', 239 
Anibrogiana, 510 



ARONA. 

Ambrogio, Sant', churdi of, 

165 

, Sant', quarries of, 279 

Ambrosian library, 193 
Amphitheatre at Fiesoie, 616 

at Lucca, 463 

at Milan, 156 

near Nice, 76 

at Padua, 299 

at Verona, 259 

Andes, village, 220 

Andora castle and river, 84 

Anone, 45 

Anone lake, 14$ 

Antas, forest and ruins in, 399 

Antignate, 234 

Antonino, St., town of, 9 

Appio, Monte, 82 

Aqua Xegra, 214 

Aquabella, 618 

Aquae Statiellse, 61 

Neapolitame, 387 

Aquileja, 366 
Arch at Susa, 7 

at Milan, 155 

at Verona, 261 

Architecture, xxii 
Architecture,domestic, in Italy, 

xxiii. Military, xxiv 
Lombard, xxii. Gothic, 

xxiU 
Archives at Florence, 602 

at Modena, 439 

at Novara, 37 

at Padua, 294 

at Turin, 19 

at Venice, 342 

Arcidano, 399 

Areola town, 122 

Arcole, battle of, 283 

Arcore, 146 

Arda river, 416 

Arenzana, 89 

Aritzo, 402 

Arma, 83, 621 

Armeniui ocmvent at Venice, 

Armoniy at Turin, 17 

at Venioe, 3 ji 

Arona, BUt.,4Q 



BARDELONE. 

Arqua, excursion to, 232 

Arquata, stat., 47 

Arrosia river, 59 

Arsenal at Venice, 331 

Genoa, 94 

Artemino villa, 510 

Asinara island, 377 

Assemeni, 400 

Asti, county of, 2 

, Stat, and city of, 44. Ca- 
thedral—Churches— Palazzo 
Alfleri,44 

wines of, 44 

Astigiano territory, 45 

Augusta Bagiennormn, ruins, 
58 

Aulla, 432 

Auletta, 432 

Austrian Dominions : — Pass- 
ports — Money, 124, 125. 
Weights — Measures, 126. 
Posting, 127. Territory, 128. 
Nature of the country- 
Agriculture — Productions, 
129. Language — ^Flne Arts, 

UJ. 
Avigliana, stat. and castle at, 
II 



B. 

Bacchiglione river, 284 
Bagnanza torrent, 431 
Bagnasoo, 58 
Balargianus, 386 
Baldo, Monte, 255 
Baptistery at Como, 141 

at Cremona, 216 

at Florence, 530 

at Lucca, 458 

at Novara, 37 

at Padua, 295 

at Parma, 42X 

at Pisa, 485 

at Hstoia, 472 

at Verona, 268 

Baradello ^-^^t^vi^^-vv^ 
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BARDOLDTO. 

Bardolino, 258 

Barga,467 

Bari, 404 

Barile, 469 

Barigazao, 4^9, 476 

Barlassina, 144 

Basella, 241 

Basilica 01 La Superga, ;o 

•'•~— of St. Marco, description 
of, ju 

Bassano. city of, 291 

Baths of Acqui, 61 

of Abano, 2}i 

— — of Caldiero, 282 

of S. Giuliano or PLsa, 479 

of Lucca, 465 

of Monte Catini, 469 

of Recoaro, 291 

Battaglia, 2^2, i62 

, baths at^ 2)2 

Battle of Arcole, 28i 

of Caldiero, 282 

of Crtstiglione, 255 

of Curtatone, 220 

of Custozsa, 281 

of Dego, 62 

•—— of Loano, 86 

of Lodi, 21 J 

— ^ of Lonato, 255 

of Marengo, ^9 

— of Mondovi, 60 

of Montcbeilo, 51 

of Montenotte, 62 

of Mortara, 42 

of Novara, J9 

of Pastrengo, 258 

of Turin, 14, jo 

Bauladu, jSj 

Baveno, ij6 

Bayard, anecdote of, 241 

Beaulieu, 77 

Bedizzano, 4(4 

Bellavista, Cape, 377 

Bellinzago, stat, 48 

Benacus, lake, 257 

Bene, 58 

Beroeto town, 431 

Berchidda, J97 

Bergamo, Views from, 2j6. 
Houses — Harlequin — Town- 
hall-Statue of Tasso— Pa- 
lazzo della Ragione or Nuovo, 
Cathedral.Churcbeiii, Library, 
Collections of paintings. Si- 
tuation, 2}7, 2j8. Caatello, 
238. Neighbourhood of, 239 

to Brescia, 241 

* to Lecoo ana Como, 144 

to the Lake Iseo, 239 

• to Milan, 2J5 

Bergeggi, 86 

Berico, Madonna di Monte, 289 

Berici, hilU, 284 

Bernardo, Col di, 58 

Bevera torrent, 56 

Bevilacqua, 2ji 



Bianze, aUU., J2 
BibbienB, 620 
BIcooca, 1^6 
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BRESCIA. 

Bidente torrent, 622 

Binasco, 202 

Birori, 398 

Bisagno torrent, iij 

fiisarcio, 397 

Bisenzio river, 510 

Bistagno, village, 61 

Biume, 138 

Boara, j62 

Bolca, Monte, 280 

Bologna, 4J9 

— - to Florence, 511 

* — to Modena and Parma, 434 

Bolotana, jq8 

Boltiere, 236 

Bolzanetto, stat., 47 

Bonarcado, 385 

Bonaria, j8o 

Bonferraro, 230 

Bonorva, 182 

Books on Italy in general, xvii 

on Sardinia, J76 

Bordighiera, 82 

Borghetto in Liguria, 119 

on the Mincio, 281 

Borgo Lavezzara, stat., 48 

Tidno, Stat., 49 

San Donino, 41 7 

alla-CoUina, 620 

Forte, 430 

a Mozzano, 465 

a Buggiano, 468 

Vercelli, stat., j6 

Borgone, stat., 9 

Bormida, and valley of the, 61 

Borromean Islands to Milan, 
1)6 

Bortigali, 398 

Borutta, 381 

Bosa, town, 198 

, river, J98 

Botanic garden at Florence, 596 

at Genoa, 103 

at Milan, 192 

at Padua, 30$ 

at Parma, 428 

at Pisa, $02 

at Rivoll, 12 

at Turin, ji 

Bovisio, 144 

Bozzolo, 219 

Brk,56 

Bracco, pass of, 118 

Brandizzo, 31 

Braus, col di, 56 

Breglio, $6 

Brembana valley, 146 

Brenibo river, 146 

Brendola, 284 

Breno, 255 

Brenta, river, 307 

Brentella torrentj 291 

Brera Gallery at Milan, 185 

Brescello, 4)0 

Brucia, stat., 242. Inns — 
Gates — Capture by the 
French, 242. Bayard, 243. 
Roman remalnA— AntlUvxA- 
tiea, 244. MuKO?«.tdo,24S 



CALVOTONB. 

Cathedrals, 246. Ghnrches, 
247. Palazzo della Loggia^ 
251. Broletto, 251. Libraiy, 
2$2. Gallerla Tosi or Museo 
Civico, 252. Other galleries. 
253. PaLaoes— Campo Santo, 

254 
*Bracia to Milan, 234 

* to Bergamo, 241 

to Verona, railway. 255 

to Lake of Iseo and Val 

Camonica, xii, 255 
Brianza, la, 146 
Briglia, la, copper-works, 478 
Broletto at Como, 141 

at Bergamo, 237 

of Brescia, 251 

at Milan, 184 

at Monsa, 147 

Broni, 52 

Brouis, mountain of, $6 

Brozzi, 510 

Brunetta Fort, la» ruins of, 8 

Buco del Piombo, 14$ 

Buonaparte family, origin of^ 

123 
Burano, laola di, 358 
Burgianioo^ 440 
Burgo, 39* 

Busalla, stat. and tonneU 47 
Busseto, town, 416 
Bussoleno, staU, 9 
Busto Ar^o^ 136 



c. 

Ca, la, $11 

Cabu Abbas, 382 

Cabras. 385 

Cadeo, 416 

Cadibona pass, 63 

Caffaggiolo, 512 

Cagliari, {88. Churches — 
Hospitals, 389. Musemnand 
UniversiU^, 390. Salt Lakes 
ot 390. Coeiumes, 391. An- 
tiquities of, 391. Port, )9ow 
Promenades — Necropolis, 
391. Environs of, 391. Ex> 
corsioiiB from, 392 

*Cagliari to Oristsno, Sassari, 
and Porto Torres, 388 

to Laooni and Naoro^ 401 

to Lanuasi and Torfcoli, 

403 

to Iglesias and PKirto 

SCU80.400 

to Muravera and TortoU, 

403 

to Genoa, 376 

Cairo, 62 

Calasetta, 40X 

Calcio, 234 

Caldiero, stat, baths of, and 
battle at, 282 

Calepio, castle €i, 239 

CaAoc;cML,242 
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CAMALDOLI. 

Cainald(^ 621 

Cambiano, stat., 44 

Camerlata, railway firom, to 
Milan, i)8 

Camigliano, 46J 

Camnago, 147 

Camellia, village, 116 

Camonica, Val di, 241 

Campaldino, 620 

Gampedda, plateau, j82 

Campi, 479 

Campidano, U, j8j, 391 

Campo Fonnio, 36$ 

Candia, 42 

Canonica, d' Adda, 256 

Canossa, 4^5 

Ganiu, or Cantario, 147 

Cuizo, 145 

Canzona, village, 241 

Caorso, 4)0 

Gape of the Lame Qoat^ 86 

CapoGorvo, 121 

della Croce, 84 

delle Mele, 84 

di Noli, 86 

Gapn^ isle of, ^77 

town, 510 

Gi^rasio, Monte, 9 

Caprino, 145 

Garate, 147 

Garavaggio, town, 234 

Garbonara, cape, J77 

Carbonate, 201 

Garcare, 63 

Gareggi, 612 

Garignano, principality of, i 

town, 52 

Garlo-forte, 401 

Garmagnola, stat., Si 

Garonno, 200 

Garriages for posting, classifi- 
cation of, in Fiedmont, 5. In 
Lombardy, 127 

Garrara. duchy of, 43J, 45J 

city, 45J 

Ga Bossa, 214 

Garsaniga, 146 

Gasal Ma^iore, 429 

Pusterlengo, 21 j 

Gasale, city of, 41. Gathedral, 
41. Ghurcbes, 41. Ancient 
edifices, 42 

Casarsa, stat^ J65 

Cascina Bon Jesu, i ^6 

Gascina de' Pecchi, ai4» 2)S 

Gascina, stat., 508 

Gasentino, II, 620 

Gassano Albese, 145 

d'Adda, 2J4 

Gassine, 60 

Gassio, 4n 

Gasteggio, 51 

Gastel Arquato, 416 

Geriolo, 49 

Doria, J93 

Franco, 499 

Guelfo, town, 418 

— Sardo, 191 

— — S. Giovanni, 52 



CEREA. 

Gastel Nuovo, stat^ 258 
Gastellanza, 136 
Gastellaro, 230 
Gastelletto di Tidno, 49 
Gastello, stat., 479 
Gastelluchio, 219 
Gastelpc^o, 432 
Castiglione, and battle, 255 
Gastro, 241 
Gatiyjo, 2j2 
Cathedral of Acqui, 61 

Albenga, 85 

Aquil^ j66 

Bergamo, 237 

Brescia, 246 

Gagliari, 389 

Gasale, 41 

-^— Gomo, I J9 

Gonegliano, J65 

Goni, 54 

Cremona^ 215 

Fiesole, 016 

Florence, 524 

^— Fossaoo^ 59 

Genoa, 104 

Le^orn, 507 

Lodi, 212 

Lucca, 456 

Mantua, 226 

Massa Ducale, 454 

Milan, 156 

Modena, 436 

Mondovi, 59 

Monza, 147 

Nice, 73 

Novaia, j6 

Padua, 294 

Parma, 419 

Pavia, 206 

Pescia, 468 

Piacenza, 412 

Pisa, 480 

Pistoia,47o 

Prato, 477 

Beggio, 4J4 

— Rovigo, 362 

Savona, 87 

Susa, 8 

Toroello, 359 

Treviso, 364 

Turin, 14 

XJdine, 366 

Venice, 313 

Ventlmiglia, 82 

Vercelli, 33 

Verona, 267 

Vicenaa, 285 

Catullus, villa of, at Sermione, 

256 
Cava Tigozzi, 214 
Cavalcaselle, 258 
Cavalier Maggiore, 53 
Cavallina, val, 240 
Gavemaga, 84 
Cavemago, 241 
Gelle, 88 
Genta, river, 84 
Geotailo, ttat^ $4 



Gerea, 2ji 



COMO. 

Geresone torrent, 291 

Geretta, col di, 478 

Geriale, 86 

Gerro, stat., 45 

Gertosa of Florence, 609 

of Garignano, 200 

of Pavia, 202 

of Pisa, 503 

of Val Pesio, 55 

Cervara, 116 

Gervigna, 366 

Gervo, 84 

Gesano, 144 

Ceserano, 432 

Ceva, mMrquisate of, i 

, town, 58 

Cherasco, $7 

Gtiiaravalle, abbey of, 211 

Chiari, 234 

Ghiavari, 117 

Chieri, 42 

Chiero, valley of, 415 

Ghiesa, la, hUU 456 

Chiese river, 255 

Chl(^gia, excursion to^ 360 

Chiusa, la, 9 

Ghiusi, 621 

Chivasso city, 32 

Ciceroni, xiv 

Cicognolo, 219 

C^liano, 32 

Cimies, 76 

Cinque Terre, le, X19 

Cisa, pass of the Apennines, 43 1 

Cisano, 145 

Gividale, 366 

Clastidium, ancient, $1 

Climate of Gtenoa, 93 

Nice, 75 

Turin, 14 

Venice, 308 

Coccaglio, 235, 242 

Codogno, 214 

Codroipo, town, 365 

Codrongianus, 381 

Coghinas river, 393 

Cogoletto, 89 

Coins current in Italy, xxvii 

, tables of, xxvi-xxviii 

Col deir Abbetone, 440 

de Cisa, 431 

della Futa, 512 

de Giove, 47 

di Tenda, 55 

Cola, 258 ; 

Goll^po, staU 12 

Collecchio, 4J1 

Collina di Torino, 14 

Colognola, 282 

Colomo, 429 

Columbus, birthplace of, 89 

Gomabbio lake, 137 

Comeria, 137 

Como: Inns — Diligences — 
Steamboats, 138. Situation 
— Trade — Duinno, 139. 
Paintin^> I4p. MsscKSsasso&ai 
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OOMO. 

Gomo to Lecco, road from, 144 

to Milan, 147 

Condove, stat., 9 

Conegliaiao, town, 365 

Goni, 54 

Ck>nsuma, 620 

Comeglia,ii9 

Corniche road, 80 

Comigliano, town, 90 

Corr-e-boi pass, 402 

Corsaglia,'oo 

Corsalone torrent, 621 

Corsico, 42 

C!orte Olona, $2 

Cortile San Martino, 429 

Covigliajo 512 

Cremona, history of, 214. Ca- 
thedral, 215. Tower, 216. 
Campo Santo — Chnrchea, 217. 
Palaces— Collections of* Pic- 
tures. 218. San Sigismondo, 
218. 

Cremona to Mantua, 219 

* to Milan, 214 

-— — to Parma, 428 

Crescentino, 40 

Crescenzago, 23$ 

Crostolo torrent, 434 

Crown, the iron, 149 

Cucciago, 147 

Cuglieri, J85 

Cunella valley, 280 

Cuneo, or Coni, 54 

Currency, tables of, xxvi- 
xxviii 

Curtatone, battle at, 220 

Custozza, battle of, 281 

Cutigliano, village, 440 



D. 

Decimo Mannu, 400 

Dego, and battle, 62 

Dertona, ancient, 50 

Desenzano, town, stat., 255 

to the Promontoiy of Ser- 

mione, 256 

Pesio, stat., 147 

Dessaix, death of, 50 

Diano Castello, 84 

Marino, 84 

valley, 84 

Diecimo, 404 

Diligences, xiii 

Docl^ard at yillafhuica, 77 

at Genoa, 94, iij 

at Venice, jji 

Doglianl, 58 

Dolo, stat., J07 

Domestic Architecture in Italy, 
xxiii 

Domus Novas, 400 

Dora-Baltea, 40 

Dora-Riparia river, 14 
Ik>ssobuoDo, stat., 281 
Dacbjr of Parma, 40Q 

of Massa ana Carrara, 

4JJ 



FLORENCE. 

Duchy of Modena, 4i j 
Dusino, stat., 44 



E. 

Edolo, 241, 255 

Egyptian Museum at Turin, 23 

Ellero, the, 59 

Elmas, 400 

Emilia, Via, 416 

Empoli, stat. and town, 508 

to Siena by railway, 509 

Enza torrent, 4Jo 

Erba, 145 

Esa, 80 

Este, castle of, 2ji 

Euganean hills, 2J2, io6, 362 



Falicon, 76 

Falterona, Mount, 620 

Felizzano, stat., 4$ 

Ferrara, inns, 364 

* to Venice, j62 

Ferraglia, 51 j 

Ferru, monte di, J84 

Fiesole, 615 

FigUne di Prato, 478 

Filattiera, 432 

Filigare, 511 

Finale, Marina, 86 

Borgo, 86 

Fino, \\i 

Fiorenzuola town, 416 

Fiumalbo, hamlet, 440 

Fivizzano, 432 

Florence, : — Hotels, Restaura- 
teurs, 514. Cafi^s, Lodgings, 
Public conveyances. Rail- 
ways, Mallespostes, Dili- 
gences, Vetturini, 515. Pass- 
ports, Bankers, Agents, NewS' 
rooms, 516. Miscellaneous 
information. Booksellers, 
Tradesmen, $17. Physicians, 
Dentists, Artists, Apothe- 
caries, Wood-carving, 518. 
Masters, Post-offlce, Pro- 
testant churches, 519. Ob- 
jects to notice, 519. General 
aspect, 520. Population, 520. 
Limits of the ci^ at different 
periods, 520. Accademia 
delle belle Arti, 598. Ace. 
della Crusca, 512. Ancient 
gates, 522. Archivio Publico, 
ArchivioMediceo.602. Archi- 
viodellaNobilta,ooj. Bai^I- 
lo, 571. Boboli Gardens, 506. 
Bridges. 523. Campaime, 
529. Cnurches : S. Ambro- 
gio, $40 ; Annunziata, 541 ; 
Apostoli, 544; Badia, 544; 
Baptistery, $jo ; Carmine, 
545; Cathedral, 524; 8. 
Croce, 5J4; 8. ¥€\\c», 5^\ 
S. Fredlano, 565 •, S.liOTeTao, 



FLORENCE. 

546; S. Marco, 551; S. M. 
Maddalena de' Pazsd, 554; 
8. Maria Ma^ore, 594; 8. 
Maria Novella, 554; Medi- 
cean chapel, 548; Or' S. 
Michele, 561 ; S. Niccolb,565; 
S.Sphrito,56J;8.Trinitl^ 564. 
Festivals, 605. Fortresses, 
522. Guardaroba of the Ca> 
thedral, 533. Hospitals and 
Charitable Listitutions, 603. 
Libraries : Mediceo-Lamren- 
tian, 549; Magliabecchian, 
601 ; Mamcellian, 601 ; Pan- 
ciatici, 602; Ginori, 602; 
Private, of G. Duke, 596: 
Riocardi, 572. L(^a de* 
Lanzi, 567. Loggia del Pe- 
ruzzi, 571 ; del Rucellai, 573. 
Manu&cture of Mosaic, 600. 
Markets, $68. Museo di Sto- 
ria Naturale, 597. Egyptian 
Museum, 600. Opera del 
Duomo, 534. Palazzo Pitti and 
Gallery, 591. Palazzo Ric- 
cardi, 572. Palazzo Vecchio, 
565. P. del Podesta, 571. 
Private Palaces, 568-574. 
Piazza dell' Annunziata, 543 ; 
S. Croce, 540 ; S. Giovanni, 
5?j ; del Gnm' Duca, 565 ; 
di S. Lorenzo, 551 ; S. M. 
Novella, 560; 8. Trinit^^ 
565. Tetto del Pisanl, 568. 
Theatres, 604. UflBzi galleTy, 
574. Etruscan Museum, 586. 
Walls, 521. Protestant ce- 
metery, 617. 
Florence: — Neighbourhood of. 
Arcetri, 609. Badia Fieso- 
lana,6i6. Bellosguardo, 609. 
Bibbiena, 620. Borgc^lar 
Collina,62o. Camaldoli, 621. 
Careggi, 612. The Casdne, 
611. Casentino, 620. Cas- 
tello diPetn^a, 61 2. Certosa 
di Val d' Ema, 609. Consuma, 
620. Porta 8. Gallo, 612. 
Porta Romana, 609. Porta 8. 
Miniato, 606. Porta al lYato, 
611. Porta Phiti, 617. Fie- 
sole, Duomo, Walls, Ruins, 
Amphitheatre, 615. 616. 
Monte Geceri, 616. Monte 
Falterona, 620. J^ogg^ a 
Cc^o. 611. Po^o^ipe- 
riale, 609. La Petn^ 6ii. 
Poppi, 620. Prato magno, 
620. Prato Vecchio, 622. 
8. Donate, Villa Demidoff, 
6ri. Quarto, villa of, 612. 
Rovezzano,6i7. Pontaasieve, 
617. Pelaygo, 617. Valoro- 
brosa, 618. Paradisino or 
Celle, 619. 8sm Miniato In 
Monte, 606. S. 8alvi^ 617. 
LaVemia,62i. Villa M<Mal, 
(>\%. Villa SalviaU, 61J. 
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FLORENCE. 

•Florence to Lec^orn, 504. 

• to Pfstoia and Lucca, 468. 

Flumen Dosa, 402 
Flumineddu, j88 
Flumini Mag^^ore, J99 
Foce di Spezia, 119 
Foce di Carrara* 454 
Fomblo S. Rocoo, 214 
Fonnl, 402 
Fontana fredda, 416 
Fontebuona, 51^ 
Fordungianus. 386 
Formlgine, 4)9 
Foruaci, le, 236 
Fomuovo, 4)1 
Forte Urbano, 419 
Fosdinovo, 412 
Fossano, 54, $9 
Fraine, mount, 257 
Frigido, torrent, 4^4 . 

Fmgarolo, gtat., 47 
Futa, la, col or pasB, 5x2 



G. 

Gaggiano, 42 

Gairo, 40J 

Oijano lake, 240 

Galicano, 467 

Gallarate, 136 

Gallery at Brescia, i$2 

Milan (Brera), 185 

Modena, 4)8 

Parma, 425 

Turin, 19 

Venice, J52 

Verona, 262 

Vicenza, 288 

Galliano, 147 

Gallinaria, island of, 84 

GaltelU, J9Q 

Gamalero, 00 

Garda lake, 257 

village, 258 

Garessio, 58 

GarfjBignana, province of, 465 

Gargagnano, 279 

Garegnano, 200 

Garlasco, 210 

Garlenda, 85 

Gatti^olo, 463 

Gavirate, IJ7 

Geminiani, 438 

Gennargentu, highest mountain 
in Sardinia, 402 

Genoa. " la Superba," 90. Inns, 
90. Cafes— Consuls— Steam- 
ers — IMligenoes — Vetturini 
— ^Railway. 91. Post-office- 
English Church— Bankers- 
Physicians— IH)rt regulations 
— Passports — Boatmen — 
Shops, 92. Sedan-chairs — 
— House -rent — Provisions 
— Climate — Trade — Harbour 
— ^Population, 91 . Costume 
—Streets — Pwrs — Light- 
hovue^Anenal ~ fiagne— 



. IMPERA. 

Navy, 94. Porto Franco — 
Custom -nouse — City walls 
— Gates — Ramparts — Public 
Gardens, 95. Fortifications 
— Siege of — Garrison — De- 
scription of the city, 96. 
Palaces — Collections of 
pahitings, 97. University, 
loj. Catbedral,io4. Churches, 
X06. Buildings — Hospitals, 
109. Conservatorie — Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts — Public 
Library, no. Ducal Palace 
— Exchange — Goldsmiths' 
Street, in. Bank of San 
Giorgio, 112. Dockyards, 94, 

•Genoa to Turin, 4} 

• to Nice, 79 

to Sarzana, 114 

• to Pavia and Milan, 202 

to Porto Torres, J77 

to Cagliari, J76 

Gera d' Adda, 214— torrent, 284 

Ghiara d' Adda, 214 

Ghisalba, 241 

Giandola, 56 

Giara,la, 402 

Giave, j82 

Goceano, J98 

Gombo, 503 

Gonfolina, la, 510 

Goni, 315 

Gonnesa, 401 

Gonnos Fanadiga, 399 

Gorgonzola, 235 

Gorlago, 2J9 

Gorzone, canal, 362 

Gradisca, j66 

Granfyfolo, 467 

Greghentino, 146 

Grezzana villags, 280 

Gropello, 214 

Grotto of Neptune in Sardinia, 

Grumpello, 236 
Gudazzoni pass, 404 
Gulf of Spezzia, 119 
Guspini, 399 
Guastalla, 430 



Handbook of Painting, xix 

of Architecture, xxiii 

Hannibal, his passage over the 
Apcnnbies, 431, 477 



I. 

Iglesias, 400 

to Porto Scuso, 401 

• to Oristano, 399 

nbano, 40J 
Illorai, 19A 
Ixnpera, torrent, 59 



LAKE. 

Incino, 145 

Industria, the ancient, 40 

Inns in general, xvi 

Intemperie or malaria in Sar- 
dinia, i7o 

Inverigo, 145, 147 

Iron Crown of Lombardy, 149 

Iseo, lake and town of, 239 

to Brescia, 239 

• to Bergamo, 239 

Isioc table, 25 

Jsili, 402 

Island of Antioco, 401 

Burano, 358 

Malamocco, 361 

Mazorbo, 358 

Murano, 357 

Palmaria, 121 

Pelestrina, j6i 

S. Pietro, 401 

Tinetto, 121 

Tino, 121 

Torcello, 359 

Islands, Borromean, ij6 

Isola del Cantone, stat., 47 

Isonzo river, 366 

Italt (North)— Passports and 
Custom-houses, xi. Routes 
— Railroads, xiv. Modes of 
travelling, xii. Laquais de 
Place and Ciceroni, xiv. 
Money, XV. Inns,xvi. Books 
upon, xvii. Maps of, xxL 
Otjects to be noticed— An- 
tiquities— Architecture, xxif. 
Music, xzv. Tables of cur- 
rency, xxvi. Tables of mea- 
sures of distances, zxix. 

Itiri, 396 

J. 

Juliet, tomb ot 279 
Julius II., birtibplace, 88 



Keremule volcano, 396 
Kugler's Handbook of Paint- 
ing, xlx 

L. 

Laconi, 402 

Lake of Anone, 145 

San Bartolommeo, 11 

Comabbio, 137 

Como, 139 

Garda, 257 

Idro, 255 

Iseo, 239 



Madonna, 11 

Maggiore to Milan, and 

steamers on the, 135 
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LA MADDAXENA. 

La Maddalena, island, J77 

La Marmora, general, his work 
and map of Sardinia, J76 

Lambro, river, 145 

Lancenigo, stat., J65 

Lanusei, 403 

Laquais de place, xiv 

Lastra, 510 

Lavagna, 118 

Lavagnaro river, iiT 

Laveno, town, ij6 

to Como and Milan, ij6 

Lavenza, 123, 453 

Lazise, 258 

Lecoo, 145 
— to BergamQ,i45 

• to Como, 144 

to Milan, 146 

Leghorn : Inns, 504 — Caf^, 
Steamers, 504 — Boatmen, 
Ck>nsuls, Physicians, Custom 
and PoUce regulations, Sea 
Bathing, Shops, Coral Orna- 
ments— Diligences, 505. Mi- 
neral waters. History, 506 — 
Churches, public edt&oes, 
Laszarettos, 507 

Leghorn to FU^ence, 504 

Legnago, 2ji 

Leira, 89 

Lerici, 121 

Lessiui, monte, 279 

Levanto, 119 

Libraries at Bergamo, 237 

—— at Brescia, 252 

— ^ at Florence, 549, 572, 596, 
601, 602 

at Qenoa, 103, no 

— ^ at Mantua, 227 

at Milan, 192, 193 

— — at Modena, 439 

at Nice, 71 

at Padua, 295. J05 

at Parma, 420 

at Pavia, 209 

at Pisa, 502 

at Pistoia, 475 

at Turin, 17, 26 

of St. Mark's at Venice, 325 

at Verona, 269 

Lido, island and forts, 360 

Lima, river, 440, 465 

Limastre, torrent, 440 

Limbara, chain of, 393 

Limito, Stat., 234 

Limone, 55 

Linas, mount, 387, 399 

Lingueglia, 84 

Lintemo, 200 

I^ivomo, Stat., 32 

Loano, 86 

Locoli, 399 

Lodi, 212,213 

, battle of; 213 

• to Milan, 210 

* to Piaceaza, 213 

LogndorOt jg8 
Zqfuw, fix 

o,stat.,aDdb^tleot,259 



MANTUA. 

Longone Sardo, 377 

Lonigo, Stat., 284 

Lovere, 240. Description of, by 
Lady M. W. Montagu, 240 

Lucca, history of, 456— Anti- 
quities456— -Cathedral456 — 
Churches, 459 — Ducal palace 
and palaces, 462 — Ainphi- 
theatre, 463 — Aqueduct and 
fountains, 463 — Environs, 
463 — road to Baths of Lucca, 
463 

Lucca to Pistoia, 468 

to Pisa, 479 

Lucca, baths of, 465. P(Mite 
a Sem^lio, 465. Bagno alia 
Villa, 466. Bagni Caldi, 466 

to Modena, 468 

Lugliano, 467 

Lugo, village, 279 

Luinate, 137 

Luni or Luna, 453 

Lunigiana, province of, 122,431, 

45i 
Lusignano, 85 
Luzzara, 430^ 



Macomer, 383 

to Bosa, 398 

to Nuoro, 398 

to Oristano, 383 

• — to Alghero, 396 

* — to Sassari, 383 

Maddalena island, 377 

Maddalena, la, stat., 54 

Madonna della Gu»nUa, 83 

del Laghetto, sanctuwy 

of, 80 

del Monte of Varese, sanc- 
tuary, 137 

del Pilone, 30 

di Vico, sanctuary of, 60 

Magenta, 40 

Magra, river, 122 

Malamocco island — village of 
— pass, 361 

Maleo, 214 

Malgiate, 145 

Malghera fort, 307 

Malnate, 138 

Malpaga, 241 

Mamoidia, 403 

Mandas, 402 

Mangano, Torre del, 202 

Mannu, river, 388, 400 

Mantua, 220. Inns, 220. Rail- 
roads — Diligences, 220. His- 
tory — Sieges, 221. Build- 
ings— Castello' di Corte, 222. 
Palazzo Imperiale or Ducal 
Palace, 223. Plan of Ducal 
Palace, 224. Cathedral, 226. 
Churches, 226. Palaces, 227. 
Accademia — Scuole Pub- 
bliche, iin. M\ufto An^ 
qnado, 21ft. PontA ^ San 



MILAN. 

GiorgiQ, 228. Piazza Vir- 
giliana,228. Palazzo del T^, 
228. 

, stat, 281 

*— • to Milan, 214 

* — to Parma, 430 

to Padua, 230 

* — to Verona, 281 

Manticano, 364 

Maps of Italy, xxi 

Marano, stat., 307 

Marceddu lake, 399 

Marcello, San, 440 

Marengo vilU^ge, and battle oi, 

49 
Marignano, 2ii 

Marinello, 439 

Marlia, 464 

Marmilla, la, 387 

.Marone, 241 

Marquisate of Geva, i 

Iviea, X 

Saluzzo, 2 

Susa, I 

Martesana, canal of, 235 

Martignana, 429 

Martinengo, £41 

Martis, 393 

Marzana,Roman remains at,28o 

Maschere, le, 512 

Massa Ducale, 454 

Massa Roesa, 456 

Massaciuccoli, 463 

Mattarana, xi8 

Mansolea, 621 

Mazorbo, island, 358 

Mazzonica, viUa^ ol^ 234 

Meana, 403 

Mela torrent, 244 

Melegnano, 211 

Melzo, stat^ 234 

Mentone, 81 

Merendole, 232 

Mestre, stat., 307 

Milan, city — ^Railway station 
— Inns, 150. Vetturinl — 
Post-office — Public convey- 
ances, 151. Physicians — 
Cafifo, Booksellers' Aops, 
&c. — ^Population of— Foun- 
dation of — History of, 152. 
Roman remains, 153. Gates, 
154. Castello— Arco delU 
Pace, 15$. Arena, 156., Da- 
omo. 156. 

Churches : — S. Alesaandro, 
x68. S.AmlNn)gio,i65. S.Aa- 
tooio, 168. S. Bemu^dino, 
168. 8. Carlo Borromeo, 169. 
S.0elso,i6Q. S.EufemiA,x69. 
S. Eustoivlo, 169. 8. Fedele, 
17X. S. Giorgio in Pttlano, 
171. S. Giovanni in Cooca, 
17X. S. Lorenzo, 171. & 
Marco, 172. S. Man» del 
Carmine, 172. 8. Jiaria 
presso 8. Oelso, 173. 8. Mip 
tV&^<&\XftQitacle^ X71. 8. M»> 
T\ab'Vaisas^»ai(asVV\. ^.Hi^ 
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KICE. 

rooms — Diligences — Steam- 
ers— Tradesmen— Straw hat 
and inlaid woodwork, 71. 
House-agents, 72. English 
church and burying-grounds, 
72. Masters, 72. History 
of, 72. Castle, ruins of, 7i. 
Cathedral, 73. Geolc^y of, 
74. Climate, 75. Environs 
01,76 

Nice to Genoa, 69, 79. Pedes- 
trian Journey, Hi 

Nicholas Y., birthplace of, X2i 

Nievole, val dl, 469 

Nogara, 230 

NoU, 86 

Nosedo, San G. di, church of, 
210 

Novara, j6. Cathedral, 36. 
Baptistery, 37. Churches, 
j8. Buildings, &c., 3 8. Battle 
of, J9. 

Novara to Arona by rly., 48 

to Milan, 39 

* — to Alessandria, 48 

Novalesa abbey, 9 

Novi, Stat., town, 47. 

Nozzano, 456 

Nulvi, 392 

Nuoro. J98 

Nurache, 385 

Nurallao, 402 

Nurhags, or Nuraghi, 372 

Nurra, la, 39$ 



0. 

Obscure, Yall^, 76 
Observatory at Turin, 2j 

at Milan, 192 

at Padua, 505 

Florence, 597 

Oderzo, village, 364 

Ogliastra, 40J 

Oglio river, 241 

Olbia, 397 

Oleggio, Stat., 48 

Olegno, 48 

Olgiate, 138 

Olginate, lake of, 145 

Oliena, river, 40J 

Ollastra, }86 

Olona, 40, 1)6 

Oltro Po Pavese, 2 

Ombrone di Pistoia, river, 440, 

510 
Oneglia, 84 

• to Turin, 56, 59 

Oreo river, 32 

Ormea, $9 

Orrido di Tinazzo, torrent, 241 

Oristano. 384 

to Iglesias, 399 

— — to Cabras, 38$ 
to CagUari, jSj 

OroeeU 399 
Orri, /^ 



PASSABLE. 

Oschiri, 197 
Osilo, J 80 
Oslo, 236 
Osoppo, 365 
Ospedaletto, stat., 242 
Ospizio, Peninsula di' Sant', 78 
Ottava, 379 
Ozieri, 390 

to Terranova, 397 

Ozzeri torrent, 479 



P. 

Padua, stat., 291 

Padua, city :— Inns — Caf^s, 
291. Antiquities — Palazzo 
dellaRagione,292. Archives, 
294. Cathedral, 204. Bap- 
tistery, 295. Biblioteca Ca- 
gltolare, 295. Clocks, 29$. 
hurches, 296. Prato della 
Yalle, 299. Arena, 299. 
Giotto's (%apel, or Santa 
Maria dell' Arena, 290. Uni- 
versity, 304. Public library, 

305. Observatory, 305. Uni- 
versity, 305. Palaces, 306. 
Theatres, 306. Hospitals, 

306. Excursions Arom, 306 
Padua to Ferrara, 362 

to Yenice, 306 

* to Yicenza, 201 

Paglione, valley and river, 56 

Pallarea, 79 

Palazzuolo, 242 

Pallavicino, state of, 416 

Palma Nova, fortress of, 365 

Palmaria, island of, 121 

Panaro river, 439 

Pantena, Yal, 280 

Parau, 394 

Parma, 418. Cathedral, 419. 
Baptistery, 421. Churches: 
San Giovanni, 422. Steccata, 
423. SanLudovico,424. The 
Annunziata, 425. Famese 
Palace, 42$. Ducal Academy, 
425. Library, 426. Museum, 

427. University, 427. Tipo- 
grafla Ducale, 428. Theatres, 

428. Botanic garden, 428. 
Giardino Ducale, 428 

Parma and Piacenza, duchies 
of, 409. Government — ^na- 
ture of the country— inha- 
bitants — produce, 409, 410. 
Money and posting, 410 

*Parma to Cremona, 428 

to Mantua, 430 

to Lucca, 430 

to Modena, 434 

to Sarzana and Lucca, 430 

• — to Piacenza, 411 

to Bologna, 434 

torrent, 418 

ParoU, 418 

Passable, 78 



PISA. 

Pastrengo, 258 

Patemo, 617 

P&ulilatino, 383 

Paullo, 4?9, 476 

Pavia, Certosa of, 202. Castle 
of, 106. City of, its history 
—Cathedral, 206. Churches, 
207. University, 208. In- 
salubrity of, 210 

*Pavla to Milan, 202 

to Genoa, 210 

, Naviglio di, 202 * 

Pedestrian Journey fhnn Nice 
to Gtenoa, 113 

Pegli, villas at, 89 

Pelago, 617 

Pelestrina, 361 

Peninsula di Sanf Ospizio, 78 

Percotto, 366 

Perdaliana, 402 

Perdas Alvas, river, 394 

Perdalunga, 388 

Perinaldo, 82 

Pesdiiera, stat., 257. Austrian 
Gov. steamers at, 258 

Pesda, stat. and town, 468 

to S. Maroello, 468 

Pesio, valley, 55 

Pessione, stat., 44 

PetigUo,:440 

Petr^a, la, villa, 479, 6x2 

PiACEXzA, Inns, 411. Piazza 
de' Cavalli. 411. Cathedral. 
412. Churches, 413. Citadel, 
41 5. Neig^bonrhood of, 41 5. 
Excursion from, to Yellcia, 

415 

, duchy of, 409 

• to Turin, 49 

Piacenza to Parma, 416 

Piadena, 219 

Plan d'Erba, 145 

Pianora, 511 

Piantogna, 431 

Pianzano, stat., 365 

Piastre, hamlet, 440 

Piave river and stat., 365 

Piedmont: Territory -Glovem- 
ment, i. Nature of the 
country— produce— revenue, 
3. Language, 4. Fine arts 
— literature. 5. Posting, 5. 
Kailway, 6. Mcmey, 6. 
Weights and measures, 7 

Pietola, la, 220 

Pietra, 86 

Pietramala, 511 

, Santa, 455 

Pieve, 50 

a Nievole, 469 

Pelago, 440, 476 

Pino, 42 

PirohiriAno, Monte, o 

Pisa: Railway stations, 479, 
480. Inns, 480. Fhyridans, 
Tradesmen, 480. Cathedral, 
480. Campanile, 484. Bq>- 
lUtery^ 48$. Sculpture, 485. 
C«x(iv^^ttDAA,«{^ C%cox<dhe8^ 
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PISA. 

496-499. Bridges, $00. Pa- 
laces, 500. Ac»ademia delle 
belle Arti, 500. Torre della 
Fame, 501. University, joi. 
Museum of Natural History, 
Botanic Garden, $02 

Pisa to Florence, 508 

Pisogne, 241 

IHstoia, 469. Palaces, 470. 
Cathedral, 470. Baptistery, 
4*^2. Churches, 472. Hos- 
pital, 47$. Manufactures, 

475. Public conveyances at, 

476. Environs, 476. 
Pistoia to Modena, 476 

• to S. Marcello, 476 

to Florence, 477 

Pizzighettone, 214 
Ploaghe, )8i 
Po Vecchio, 429 
Poggio a Cajajio, 611 
Pojano, Stat., 291 
Polcevera river, 90 
Polesella di Rovigo, j6i 
PoUenzo, the ancient PoUentia, 

Pontassieve, 617 

Ponte di Brenta, stat, J07 

Curone, 51 

Decimo, 47 

a Diecimo, 464 

di Lago Scoro, 364 

San Marco, stat., 255 

della Maddalena, 465 

a Muriano, 464 

di Nava, 60 

Nura, 416 

Petri, 440 

a Serraglio, 465 

di Veja, 279 

Pontedera, stat., 508 

Pontremoli, 4^1 

Ponton, 258 

Ponzuia, stat., }6 

Poppi, 620 

Pordenone, town and stat., 36$ 

Portalbera, ferry of, 52 

Port of Como, 142 

of Chio^a, 361 

of Genoa, 94 

of Nice, 7 J 

of Malamocco, }6i 

of Venice, 312 

Porto Conte, 395 

Maorizio, S3 

Secco, 361 

— Scnso, 401 

Venere, 121 

Porto Torres, 378 

— to GencMi, J77 

toCagl{ari,378 

to Sassari, 378 

Possagno, country of Canova, 

291 

Pozzolengo, stat, 2^7 

Pra, 89 

Frato, stat and city, 477. Ca- 
thedral, Churches, 477. Ma- 
ua faciures of straw hatSf 478 



VENICE. 

Pratofiorito, 467 
Pratolino, 51 j 
Pratoma^pio, 620 
Prato Vecchio, 622 
Predore, 240 
Preganziol, stat, J64 
Pula, 392 
Punta Bianca, 121 

di S. Vigilio, 258 

Purga di Bolca^ 280 
Pusiano lake, 145 



Quarto and Qninto villages, 
near Genoa, 115 

Quarto and Qninto, near Flo- 
rence, 479 

Qoartu, 391 

Querceto, 455 

Quinto village, near Verona, 
279 



Raooonigi stat and palace, 53 
Railways open i8$6, xiv, 6 
Susa to Turin, 7 
Turin to Genoa, 4; 
Turin to Milan through 

Alessandria as far as Mor- 

tara, 4J, 48 
Turin to Vercelli and No- 

vara, 31 
Turin to Pinerolo, 13 
Between Alessandria and the 

Lago Mi^^ore by Mor- 

tara, and thence to No- 

vara and Arona, 48 
Turin and Cuneo, 52 
*Grenoa to Turin, 43 
*Genoa to Ale8san<hria, 43 
Genoa to Voltri,-92 
Como to Monza and Milan, 

Lc^om to Pisa and Florence 
$08 

Pisa to Luoca^ 479 

Lucca to Pesda and Monte 
Catini, a6S 

*Milan toMonzaandComo,i47 

*Mortara, through Alessan- 
dria and Novi, to Genoa, 43 

Milan to Venice, as far as 
Treviglio, 23A; and at the 
other extremity, Coccaglio 
to Brescia, Verona, Padua, 
and Venice, 242, 25$, 282 

Verona to Mantua, 281 

*Mantua to Verona, 281 

Brescia to Verona, 255 

Verona to Vicenza, 282 

Vicenza to Padua, 291 

Padua to Venloe, )ciS 

Venice to Tre^iw) touiL C»r 
Sana, 364 



SALUZZO. 

Railways — 

^•Florence to Prato and Pis 
tola, 477 

• to Pia& and Leghorn, 

508 

Empoli to Siena, 509 
Rapallo, 116 
Rapolino, battle of, 438 
Recco, 11$ 

Reooaro, baths of, 291 
Reggio, city, 434 
Renaissance style, xxiii 
Reno, source of, 440 
Resegone di Lecco, mountain* 

Retrone torrent, 284 

Rezzano, 415 

Rezzato, stat, 255 

Rho, 136 

Rialto at Venice, 33$ 

Ridracoli, 622 

Rifredi, stat., 479 

Rigoli, 479 

Ripafratta, stat, 479 

Riva di Chieri, 4 ; 

on Lake of Garda^ steam- 
ers to and from, 258 

di Taggia, 83 

Rivarola, stat, 47 

Riviera road, 79, iij, 114 

Rivoli, in Piedmont, 1 1 

Robarello, village, 1J7 

Robillante, $5 

Roccabruna, 81 

RoGcia Melone, Monte di, 9 

Rochetta di Tanaro, 45 

Romano, 234 

Romans, 36b 

Romena, castle of, 622 

Romeo and Juliet, story of, 279 

Ronca, valley of, 280 

Roncaglia, 430 

Ronco, stat, 47 

village, 283 

Rosta, stat, 11 

Rotonda Capra, the, of FkUadio, 
290 

Rotta, la, stat, 508 

Rovacdiia Codura, 418 

Rovato, 242 

Roverl^lla, stat, 281 

Rovigo, city, 362 

Roya, torrent, 56 

Rubiera, 436 

Ruta» tunnel of, 116 



S. 

Saccargia, abbey of, 581 

Sacile, town, j6$ 

Sacro Monte di Varese, 137 

Sadali,40j 

Sagra di San Michele, 10 

Saletto, 23 1 

Salmour, $8 
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SAMMOGOIA. 

Sammoggia, 419 

San Bonifacio, stat., 28; 

San Dalmazzo, village and 
abbey of, 55, 56 

San Damiano, stat, 44 

San Donate, 211 

San Donino, Borgo, 417 — Stat., 
510 

San Fruttuoso, 1 16 

San Gavino, J78 

San Germano, stat., 32 

San Giorgio, 279, 41 j 

San Giorio, stat., 9 

San Giovanni Ilarione, 280 

San Giovanni di Sinis, 386 

SanGiuliano, 211 — Baths, 479 

Sanguinetto, 2jo 

San Lazzaro, 416, 414 

San Lorenzo, 8;, 21Q 

— della Costa, 1 16 

de' Picinardi, 219 

Sanluri, 387 

San Lussorio, J83 

San Marcello. 440 

San Martino d' Albaro, 115 

deir Argine, 219 

, stat., 282 

di Tlcino, 210 

San Michele, tower of, 10. Vil- 
lage near Verona, 282 

San Miniate de' Tedeschi, 508 

San Nazzaro, 430 

San Pancrazio, 418 

San Pier d' Arena, 47, 90 

San Pierino, staU, $08 

San Piero, stat., 477 

San Piero in Grado, 503 

Sail Pietro in Cariano, 280 

San Pietro al' Olmo, 40 

San Pietro di Torres, 381 

San Pietro, island, 401 

Sau Polo, 41$ 

San Pons, 76 

San Primo, erratic blocks at, 

San Prospero, 434 
San Qnirico, stat., 47 
San Remo, 83 
San Salvatere, stat, 468 
San Salvatere di Lugano, 138 
San Stefano, 8) 
San Vigilio point, 258 
San Vite, 365 
Sant' Ambro^o, 419 
Sant' Ambrogio, di. at Milan, 
165 

, near Verona, 279 

, stat, II 

Sanr Andre, near Nice, 76 
Sant' Anna, village, 280 
Sant' Antioco, island, 401 
Sant' Antonino, stat., 9 
Sant' Antenio di Rin verso, 11 
Santa CaterinadiPittinnuri, 385 
Santa Croce, post, 366 
Sant' Ilario, 4^4 
Santa LuoU^ near Venm», 281 
Santa Margberitsk, 116 
Sunt' Ospizio, cape, ye 



SEBAVEZZA. 

Santa Reparata in Sardinia, 377 

SautA Sofia di Civitella, 622 

Santhia, stat., 32 

Santu Lussui^u, 38$ 

Saorgia, tewn of, 56 

Sarala, 377 

Sarcidano, plateau, 402 

Sardara, 387 

Sardinian possessions on the 
Mediterranean — political 
changes, 64. Character of 
the country, 64. Produce — 
state of the country — Roads, 
65. Posting, &c.- Money — 
Weights and Measures, 66. 
Character of the population 
— Inns, 67. Fine Arts, 68. 

Sardinia, island of, 367. His- 
tory, 368. Political divisions 
—costumes— character of its 
inhabitants, 369. Agricul- 
ture -climate ot 370. Game 
and fisheries, 371. Antiqui- 
ties, 372. Money— weights 
and measures — Native hos- 
pitality — Seasons for travel- 
ling, 373. Plans of teurs 
through the island, 374. Ge- 
ology of, 375. Books and 
maps on and of, 376. Modes 
of reaching the island, 377. 

Samico, 239 

Saronno, 200 

Sarrabus, 404 

Sartirane^ stat, 48 

Sarzana, city, 122 

• te Genoa, 122 

to Lucca, 453 

Sarzanetta, 123 

Sassari, 379 

to Alghero, 394 

to Tempio, 392 

Sasso di Castro, 512 

Sauccu, 382 

Savigliano, stat., $3 

Savona, city* of, 87 

*Savona to Turin, 63 

* to Alessandria, 60 

Savoy, dukes of, 2 

Scaffa, la, 303 

Scala Cavallo, 394 

Scaligeri, history of, 264 

, tombs of the, 264 

Scarena, 56 

Scarica rAsslno, 511 

Schio, town of, 291 

Sooltenna river, 440 

Sculpture in Italy, Lombar- 
dy, and Tnsoany, xxiv. 

Secchia Rapita, li^ 438 

river, 436 

Sedini, 392 

Sedriano, 40 

Segromigno, 463 

Sepolturas de is GIgantes, in 
SardiniA, 372 

SelargiuB, 391 

Senorble, 401 

Seravezu^ 455 



8TRADELLA. 

Serchio river, 456, 464 

Seregno, stat., 147 

Seriate, village or, 241 

Serio river, 241 

Seimioue, 2jf6 

Serravalle, stat, 47, 469 

Serrenti, 388 

Serri, 402 

Sesia nver, 36 

Seste Calende to Milan, 135 

Sesto, stat, 150 

Sesto, 464, 479 

Sestri di Ponente, 90 

di Levante, 118 

te La Spezia, coast-road, 

119 

Sette Commune, district of; 291 

Settimo, 31 

Seui, 402 

Seulo, 402 

Shakspeare and Verona, 279 

Sieve river, 512 

Signa, 510 

Silanus, 398 

Siliqua, 400 

Sili, 386 

Simaxis, 386 

Sindia, 398 

Soave tewn, 280, 283 

Soci, 621 

Solanas, 38$ 

Solero, stat, 45 

Somma, village, 135 

Campagna, stat., 259 

Soragna, 417 

Sorbolo, 430 

Sori, 115 

Sorso, 393 * 

Sospello, 56 

Sotte Marina, island, 361 

Spezzia, town and gulf of, 119 

Spigno, 61 

Spinone, lake, 240 

Spotomo, 86 

Spresiano. stat, 365 

Stained glass of Italy, xxv 

Stamenti of Sardhiia, 368 

Steamers between Nice and 
Genoa, 71 

between Nice and Mar- 
seilles, 71 

between (}enoa and Sar- 
dinia, 91, 376, 388 

between Genoa and Leg- 
horn, &c., 91 

between Ventee and Tri- 
este, 309 

between CagUari and Tu- 
nis, 388 

on the Po, 363 

on the lake Magglore, 49, 

on the lake of Como, 138 

on the lake of Iteo, 219 

on the lake of Qaraa, 258 

Stenta torrent, 115 
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STRASOLDO. 

Strasoldo, 366 

Stregone, Monte, 6i 

Stupinigi villa, ;i 

Stura river, 57 

Suello, 145 

Sulcis, the ancient, 401 

Superga, la, bill and church, jo 

Susa to Turin, 7 

, arch at, 7 

• , marquisate of, i 



T. 

Tacquisara valley, 40J 
Tagliamento river, 365 
Tamuli, ruins at, 3B3 
Tanarelo mountain, 59 
Tanaro river, source of, 59 
Taro river, and bridge over, 418 
Tartaro river, 230 
Tavarone, 432 
Tavemerio, 145 
Tavemola, ijg 
Tavemelle, stat., 284 
Tavolara island, 376 
Tempio, in Sardinia, 393 

to Parau, 394 

Temus river, 398 

Tenda, village, and Col dl, 55 

Tendola, 432 

Terenzo, 432 

Terra Boesa, 432 

Terranova in Sardinia, 397 

• to Ozieri, 396 

• to Alghero, 396 

Tertenia, valley of, 404 
Terzo, 61, 366 
Tharros, the ancient, 386 
Ticino river, 39. Bridges over,- 

39, 210 
Tidone river, 52 
Tiesi, 396 
Timavo river, 366 
Tino and Tinetto, islandsof, 121 
Tirse river, 367, 383 
Torazzo, stat., 32 
Torcello islainl, 359 
Torralba, 381 
Torano torrent, 454 
Torre Beretti, stat., 48 

di Porta, 4J5 

Torrion Balduoco, 36 

Tortoli, 376, 404 

Tortona, town and fortress of, 

50 
Tosi, 617 

Tradate, village, 201 
Tramazza, 384 
TraveUingy modes of; in Italy, 

xii 
Trebbia river, 52 
Trebbiano, 122 
Trecate, 39 
Trejenta, 402 
Trescorre, baths of, 240 
Trespiano, 513 
TrevIgUo, staL, 234 \ 



UZZANO. 

Treviso, 364 

Trezzo, 239 

Trieste, 366 

Triuita, la, 59, 79 

Trino, 40 

Trivella, castle of, 56 

Trophtea Ai^j^ti at Tnrbia, 
ruins of, 80 

Truffarello, stat., 44 

Truscheddu, 386 

Tunnel of Busalla, 47 

Turbia, and ruins at, 80 

Turin, battle of, 14, 30 

Turin, Inns, 12. Restaura- 
teurs — Post-office, 12. Dili- 
gences, 13. Population, 13. 
History, 13. Climate, 14. 
Buildings — Cathedral, 14. 
Santo Sudario — Relics, 15. 
Churches, 16. Protestant 
church, 17. Royal Palace — 
EJng's Library — Armoury, 
17. Archives, 19. Military 
Academy, 19. Royal Gallery 
of Pictures, 19. Museum of 
Antiquities — Egyptian Co- 
lection, 23. Medals, 26. Mu- 
seum of Nat. Hist., 26. Uni- 
versity library, 26. Piazzas, 

27. Theatres, 19, 28. Pri- 
vate Collections of Pictures, 

28. Charitable Institutions, 

29. Environs— Superga, 30. 
Royal Villas, 31. 

Turin to Asti, 42, 43 

to Cormayeiir, 31 

to Genoa, 43 

to Milan, 31, 40 

to Nice, 52 

to Oneglia, 56, 59 

to Piacenza, 49 

to Pinerolo, f 3 

to Romagnano, 31 

to Savona, 60, 63 

• — to Susa, 7 

to Val d'Ao8ta,-3X 

Turrita,467 

Tuscany: Territory, 441. Agri- 
culture, 441. Manufactures, 
442. Wines, 444. Money, 
weights, and measures, 445. 
Posting, passports, servants, 
447, 448. Painting, 449. 
Sculpture, 450 



Udine, town, 365 
University of Ci^liari, 390 

Genoa, 103 

—— Padua, 304 

Parma, 427 

Pavia, 208 

— — Pisa, 501 

Sassail, 379 

Tuftn, lO 

UTas,387 
Uzzano, 46S 



VENICE. 



V. 



Vado, 86 

Vaglia, 513 

Val d' Andona, fossil organic 
remains at, 44 

Val Camonica, 241 

Valdechiesa, stat., 44 

Val Cunella, 280 

Val Madonna, stat., 48 

Val Pantena, 280 

Val PoUcella, 280 

Val Seriana, 241 

Valdagno, 291 

Vald'Ottava, 464 

Valeggio, village and castle of, 
281 

Valenza, stat., 48 

Vallassina, 145 

Valle, stat., 48 

Valley of Ronca, 280 

Vallone Oscuro, il, 76 

Valombrosa monastery, 618 

Valverde, 395 

Vaprio, 236 

Vara river, 119 

Varallo Pombia, stat., 49 

Varazze, 88 

Varese, 137. Roads A*om, to the 
Simplon, Laveno, and Porto, 
I ;8. Public conveyances to 
the Camerlata stat. and Como, 
137. To Lago Ma^ore, 138 

Varese, lake, 137 

Varigottl, 86 

Velleia, ruins of, 415. Oljectg 
of antiquity found at, 427 

Velva or Bracco pass, 118 

Venice, stat., 307 

Venice, city, 308. Hotels, Res- 
taurateurs, 308. Cafi^, Gon> 
dolas, Steamers, Post-office, 
309. Shops, Valets de Place, 
Description and History, Cos- 
tume, Dialect, Manufactures, 
Port, &c., 310-312. Piazza 
of St. Marco, 313. Cathedral, 
313. Clock Tower, 318. Mer- 
ceria, 318. Procuratie Nuove 

— Palazzo Imperiale, 319, 
Libreria, 320. Zecca, 321. 
Columns, 321. Lion of St. 
Mark, 321. Stone of Shame, 

— Piers of St. John of 
Acre, 322. Campanile, 322. 
Doge's Palace, 322. Dock- 
yaixi, 331. CanalGraiide, 333. 
Palaces, iU-ii<^. Churches, 
339. Archives, 342. Scuole, 

351. Academy ol Fine Arts, 

352. Museo Correr, 337, 
Pinacoteca Manfrini, 337. 
Theatres, 356, 357- Artesian 
wells, iSV V5»\»sa&&,^v\« 
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iiellB VigiM, !4D. Qeiuid, 


Hcstlons, i6r. Oallery oF 


ViamlUiBUlla, 189 


HI. S.OInvMinlCrisoaWmn, 


plclursj, 16J. Clhedrai, 




167. BapUstery, 16a. Biblio- 


vl"S."tfe^enC: Inni, 


8.QlorgHiiie-Qreoi,34;- S. 


leca Capltolun, 169. Owul' 


3itu.li™ - Bridgpa - So. 


Gfa^D Mnggiom. j^. S. 


dario, kUT Palaim d«l Con- 


man ramabiB - PaUidio-> 


QfKSmo ffl Blalto, j«. 


huildiagi^ 184. riaia On- 
SIgnort — BoalUca— Palano 




BlKUo.161. PiazMdelleErbe, 
A Plaraideiagiiori,i6j. 


deU- Orto, ;45. La Vrj^m 




ileL Oirmlnt, J]0. S. Maria 


Ptaaco«ga. ,61. TbaalTM, 


iBJ. Churches, i85. Pn- 


1^4. TFKovidq, or bUhop's 




i3B. Pliiaa>lecaOivira,ia!l. 






Casa PlgatElla, 1B8. Ceme- 


S. Maria dElla SulBls, ,46. 


o[Varoi.ii,2T9. 
ChnrehM: 8. Anaatasis. 


iH.^kSs= 


aJvalore, 148. GU fei&lil, 
,49. a sS«ti»no, J49. 


111. a. E«rmo Magglote, 


vS-a^ T"" °' 


111 8. Sfcrgio Maggiore, 




3, euCuiQ. 149- Tulsutlnl, 


11,. S. aioraiml Id Valle, 


. . lo Escouij, 191 




ni, 8. Maria la Orgaoo. 




^0^ TrDva». ,50- 8- 


,,4- 8. Mart* della 8«la, 


Vico, anb.otCoiDo, i^j 


IsLaDds :- MnniM. 357; 


174. SS. N<uani a Oelao. 


Vice Belegnano, 419 


Bdrsno wri M«™rbo, ,58: 


114- B.Pi8te>Matliie, 1,.. 


Vicopr*. 41° 


JSaVK S:™fc 


ajateadmo,^,*.^^ 






p^3SljChU,(SLi.,j6. 


^^' i^i/TSJ^; 


ic, 77. SUI.44. lei 






Vill8ciilro.i9a 
VlllinoTa Tnlo, 401 
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na, aixl Brsicli. k6 
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BTre.[so,,6+ 






_ toChloggLi, eiOTr8loo,!fo 


VIlladtellDne, bCat.. ;i 


toTri«(e,i64 




Vogbera, 51 


Ventfmdglia. 81 ^ 


TliMInjii. 179. C«B6terr, 


Vollrl, B9 . 


VercelU, lordihlp of, i 

rtty. II. tu library, u. 


'79 


Voragii«.8» 


Vernna, eqvlro™ of, 170 
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M U R R AY^S 

HANDBOOK ADYERTISEE, 

1856. 

The great advantage of this mediam of Advertising over all others for those who are 
desirous of commnnicating information to Travellers can scarcely be questioned, as it 
enables Steam, Ballway, and other Public Companies, Landlords of Inns, Tradesmen, and 
others, to bring under the immediate notice of the great mass of English and American 
Tourists who resort to France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Russia, the East, and other parts of the world every Season, in 
the most direct way, the various merits of their Railways, Steamers, Hotels, Taverns, Articles 
of Merchandise, Works of Art, and such other information as they may desire to make 
known. Instead of being limited to the casual publicity of a Daily, Weekly, or Monthly 
Periodical, The Handbook Advertiser has the additional merit of l>eiDg displayed, for the 
entire year, in a permanent woiic of interest and of perpetual reference by the very class of 
persons for whom it is specially intended. 

The Annual Circulation of Murray's Handbooks is above 12,000. Advertisements must 
be paid in advance and sent to the Publisher's hy 20th of April in each year. The Charges 
are— A Page, Al. Half-page, 22. 2s. A Column, 21. 2s. Half a Column, ll. 2s. 



INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 



HOLLAND, BELGIUM, & GERMANY. 

Rotterdam Steam Packets . • .12 

Frankfort. — Ring's Manufactory , 8 

Tacchi's Glass Warehouse 9 

Roman Emperor Hotel 18 

MuxiCH. — swimmer's Magazine . . 7 

Holler, Printseller . . .12 

Cologne. — Farina's £au de Cologne . 10 

Dresden. — ^Magazine of Fine Arts . 1 1 

Prague and Vienna. — Hofmann's Glass 

Manufactory 11 

Vienna. — Lobmeyr's Glass Manufactory 1 2 
Carlsbad. — ^Wolf's Glass Manufactory 1 1 
Bonn. — Golden Star Hotel ... 20 
Berlin. — Harsch's Glass Warehouse . 13 

FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, & ITALY. 

Bagneres de Bigorre. — Hdtel de Paris 24 

Dieppe. — ^Hdtel de la Plage . . .18 

Paris. — ^Fowler, English Bookseller • 27 

Rouen. — Hdtel d'Angleterre ... 24 

Lucerne. — ^Reber's English Hotel . 14 

Zurich. — Kerez, Chemist .... 24 

Florence. — ^Bianchini's Mosaic • . 6 

Boarding Establishment . 27 

Genoa. — ^Loleo's Silver Filigree Work 6 

Nice. — ^How's English Warehouse • 7 

Lattes, General Agent • . 7 

Leghorn. — Micali's Marble Works . 1 1 

RoKE. — ^Fabri, Printseller . • .14 

Shea, House Agent ... 22 

RUSSIA. 
8t, PsTERBBUita. — Watkins's English. 
Library ••••••• 

^ay, 1856. 



V 

27 \ 



TURKEY. 

Constantinople. — Photographic Esta-" 
blishment 30 

ENGLAND. 

Custom House Agents — McCracken • 4 
Le Brethon's French Grammar , . 6 
Netherlands Steamboat Company . .12 

Argus Life Assurance 13 

National Bank of Scotland . . .14 
Architectural Publication Society . ,14 
Black's Guide Books . • . , .15 
Ocean Parcels Company . , , ,16 

Spiers' Papier Mach6 is 

Hints to Authors ig 

Levinge's Anti-Mosquito Curtains . ig 

A Foreign Tour 19 

England and the English . . , ,19 
Geological Map of Europe . , . ,19 
Royal Insurance Office . , , ,21 
Ascents of Mont Blanc • . , .23 
London and Westminster Bank , .23 
Pelican Life Insurance . , , ,23 
Locock's Pulmonic Wafers • • • 24 
Mechi's Dressing Cases . , . ,24 
South Australian Banking Company , 25 
South-Eastem Railway , • , ,26 

Cary's Telescope 27 

Stanford, Mapseller 28 

Tennant's Mineralogical GolIectv;v&& « <^ 
At\ieTin\XT&. '^^ 
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LIST OF DUTIES 

now payable in london upon the importation of wobks op 
Abt, Curiosities, &c., from the Continent. 

J. & R. Mccracken, agents. 



The foUowinsT Articles are AXiXi F&EE OF BVTT. 



Alabasteb and Makble. 
Ambeb, Manufactures of. 

A37CHOVIE8. 

Aqates and Cornelians, unset. 

Books, of editions printed prior to 1801. * 

Bronze Works of Art (antiques and ori- 

g^al works only). 
Bullion, Cknns and Medals of all kinds, 

and battered Plate. 
Cambrics, Lawns, Damask and Diapers of 

Linen, or Linen and Cotton. 
Cameos, not set. 
Carriages of all sorts. 
Catlings, and Harp Strings, silvered or 

not. 
Casts of Busts, Statues, or Figures. 
Coral, whole, polished, unpolished, and 

fragments. 
Cotton, Manufactures of, no< being articles 

wholly or in part made up. 
Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, and other 

Precious Stones, not set. 
Flower Hoots. 
Frames for Pictures, Prints, Drawings, 

and Mirrors. 
Furs and Skins, and Articles thereof. 
Glass, all Plate, Cast or Rolled Glass. 

Paintings on Glass. 

Glass Beads and Bugles. 



Glass Bottles, Wine Glasses, and Tumblers, 
and all white flint and common green- 
glass goods, not being cut or orna- 
mented. 

Linen Manufactures, not being articles 
wholly or in part made up. 

Lay Figures, imported by British Artists 
for their own use. 

Magna Grecia Ware, and Antique Earthen 
Vases. 

Manuscripts. 

Maps and Charts, and parts thereof. 

Mineral Waters. 

Models of Cork and Wood. 

Olives and Olive Oil. 

Painters' Colours, Brushes, Pencils^ and 
Crayons. 

Pictures. 

Plants and Trees, alive. 

Seeds. 

Sausages. 

Specimens of Natural History, Minerals, 
Fossils, and Ores. 

Stone, all Sculpture and Articles of Stone, 
Alabaster, and Marble. 

Sulphur Impressions, or Casts. 

Telescopes. 

Tiles. 

Vases, Ancient, not of Stone or Marble. 



On the followingr Articles the duty Is 5 per cent, ad ▼alorenia 



Cashmere Shawls, and all Articles of 

Goats' Hair or Wool. 
Cotton Articles, wholly or in part made up. 



Linen Articles, wholly or* in part made up. 
Woollen Articles, wholly or in part 
made up. 



On the folIowlniT Articles the Buty Is ID per cent, ad Talorem. 



Boxes of all sorts. 

EoYPTiAN, and a\\ other Antiquities. 
JEmbroidery and Noedlewoik. 
^URjfiTVRE of all kinds'. 
JEwxz^ERYf and all Jewels set. 
Z,ACB made by hand. 



Mosaic, small Ornaments for Jewellery. 
Musical Instruments, excepting Musical 
Bo^cs, Brass Instruments, Pianos, and 
Accot^ouft. 

\ SCXQIAOIA T«X)\W. 
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T^oCMJLcmxars XiZst of Bmnas-^ontmiied. 

£. 8, d. 
ABaxTEBUSADE Water • . • • • the golUm 10 
Beads of Cohai. • • • • • 
Crystal, Jet, and Mock Pearl 



the lb, 1 6 

ditto 2 

the cwt, 1 10 



ditto 15 d 



Books, of editions printed in and since 1801 . . 

■ imported under International Treaties of Copyright 

(Pirated Editions of English Works, of which die Copyright exisCB in Eaglsad, 

totally prohiliitedO 

-^— English, reimported (unless dechured that no Drawhack 

was claimed on Export) • . . . . the lb. l^ 

Bbocade of Gold and Siltes . . • • ditto 5 

Brokze, 1 

Baass, and > all Manufactures of • . • » the act, 10 

COPPEK, J 

Caefets and Rues (woollen) • • , tlie square yard $ 

CfoEAL Negligees . . . . • , tJie lb. I 

China, Porcelain, and Earthenware, all . . , the ctct. 10 

CLOi«s, not exceeding tiie value of 5s. each . . . the dozen 4 

exceeding 5s., and not exceeding the value of 12«. 6d. each ditto 8 9 

—— ^~> exceeding I2s, 6<2., and not exceeding the value of 3/. each each 2 

exceeding 3/., and not exceeding the value of 10/. . ditto 4 

———m exceeding 10/. value .... ditto 10 

Cigars and Tobacco, manufactured (31hs. only allowed in a 

passenger's baggage) (with 5 i)cr cent, additional) . . tJ^elb. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (with 5 per cent, additional on the Duty) ditto 3 0. 

(N.B. — ^Dnmanutactured Tobacco cannot be imported in le« Quantity' than 800 lbs., 
or Cigars 80 lbs. in a Package : but small quantities are allowed for Private Use 
on dedaiotioD, and payment of a Fine of Is. Od. per lb. in addition to the Duty.) 

Coffee . • . . . • , the lb. 4 

Confectionery, Sweetmeats and Succades . . . ditto 2^ 

Cordials and LiarEURS ..... the gallon 100 

Curtains, embroidered on Muslin or Xet, called Swiss Curtains the lb. 1 Q 

Eau de Cologne, in long flasks «... the flask 008 

in any other description of bottles . . Me gallon 10 

ITlowers, Artificial, the cubic foot as packed . . . .0120 

Glass, Flint, Cut, Coloured, and Fancy Ornamental Glass, of 

whatever kind ...... thectot. 10 

Gloves, of leather , , , , , the dozen pair 3 6 

LAcaiTERED and Japanned Wares • . . , the ctct. 10 

Maccaroni and Vermicelli • • • • • ditto 10 

Napi.es Soap ..•••• ditto 008 

Perfuvery . . • . . , tJ^e lb. 2 

Perfumed Spirits • • ■ . . . , the gallon 10 

Paper-hangings, Flock Paper, and Paper printed, painted, or 

stained ...«.•• the lb. Z 

Pianofortes, horizontal grand .... each 300 

upright and square .... ditto 2 • 

Plate, of Gold ..... the oz, troy 1 1 • 

of Silver, gilt or ungilt .... ditto 018 

Prints and Drawings, single or bound, plain or coloured • the lb. Z 

Silk, Millinery, Turbans or Caps • • • . each 3 6 

—— ^— Hats or Bonnets • • • « ditto 7 

Dresses . , , • . ditto 1 10 

Hanoinob, and other Manufactures of Silk « the lOOZ. ralue 15 

Velvets, plain or figured , . . , the lb. Q 



Tea ...... • 4V.tto ^ V "^ 

Toys and Turnery . • • . • tKe oilbiVA Joot ^ ^ ^ 

Wine in Casks or Bottles (in bottles 6 to the gal\<m^ • . the ^aWwrw ^ ^ ^^ 

^jszTB in Cask or Bottle . . . . • *^^*' ^ 

No Cask con b« impoitad oC \tm ooaVenU ^CtaiA l\ OvWsm. 
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MESSRS. J. & R MCCRACKEN, 

7, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, 

AGENTS BY AFFOIKTMEirT TO THE BOYAL ACADEMY, 

And Agents generally for the Beception and Shipment of VTorkt of Art, Baggage, dtc^ 

FROM AND TO ALL PABTS OP THE WORLD, 

Betubn their sincere acknowledgments to ! British Artists resident abroad, having^ 



the Nobility and Gentry for the liberal pa- 
tronage hitherto conferred on them. They 
hope, by the moderation of their chains, ami 
their nnremitting care in passing tbrongh 
the Cdstom-House Property confided to 
them, to merit a continuance of the favours 
they have heretofore enjoyed. Their estab- 
lishment comprises DRY AND SPACIOUS 
WAREHOUSJfiS, where Works of Art and 
all descriptions of Property can be kept 
during the Owner's absence, at most mode- 
rate rates of rent. 



occasion to send home their works for £x- 
hibiUon, or to be passed by the Academyr 
will find it advantageous to address them t» 
the care of Messrs. J. & B. MgC&ackek,. 
whose appointment enables them to offer 
every fisM^ility. 

Parties favouring J. & B. McC. with Con- 
signments, are requested to be particular 
in having the Bills of Lading sent to them 
DIBECl' by post, and also to forward their 
Keys with the Packages, as all Gtoods MUST 
BE EXAMINED immediately on arrival. 



J. k B. M'C. undertake to execute Commis- 1 J. & B. McC. keep Lachrymae Christ! and 
sions for the purchase of Pictures, Statuary ! Marsala Wines of first quality, also Port 
in Marble and Alabaster, Bronzes, &c., being ' and Sherry ; and are general Iinporteni of 
in direct correspondence with Artists, Agents, French and other Foreign Wines, 
and Bankers throughout the Continent. 

FoxHeages tent, by Steamert or otherwise, to Southampton or Liverpool, also attended to ; but 
all Letters of Advice and Bills of Lading to he addres$ed to 1, Old Jewikt, Lokvok. 



THEIR PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS ARE AT 

CALAIS Messrs. Chabtieb, Moby, & Vogue. Messrs. Isaac Vftal h Fils. 

BOULOGNE S. M.. . Messrs. Chabtieb, Moby, & Voc.ue. Mr. II. Sibe. C. Qitsttieb. 
p . pxQ C Mr. M. Chekue, Packer, Eue Croix Petits Champs, No. 24. 

* ^'^^ (Mr. Kleinfeldeb, 15, Bue du Chabrol. 

HAVBE Mr. A. Chaumont, Mr. Thomas Taylor, Messrs. P. Devot & Co. 

-M- A DovTT T ire i Messrs. Hobace Bouchet & Co. Messrs. Claude Glebo & Go. 

MABSEn>LES | j^^. phiuo^et, 8. Bue Suffren. 

BAGXEBES DE BI-» 

GORBE (Hautes \ Mr. Leon Gebuzst, Marble Works, 

Pyrenees) i 

BORDEAUX Mr. Leon Gebuzet, 44, All^s de Toumy. 

GIBRALTAR Messrs. Abchrold, Johksok, & Powees. Messrs. Turkeb h Co, 

LISBON Mr. Abthub Van Zelleb, Penin. & Orient. St. Nav. Co.'s OflBces. 

cT?vTT TV S Mr. Julian B. Williams, British Vice^ConsuL 

SEVILLb ^j^^ j^^^ ^j^^ Bailly. 

NICE Messrs. A. LACBorx & Co., British Consulate. Mr. T. W. How. 

nvvHA S Messrs. Gibes & Co. Sig. G. Loleo, Croce di Malta. 

^^'^^^ t Mr. Bbown, Jun., British Vice-Consul. 

TtfTT A V i Messrs. Buffet & Bebuto, Piazzale di S. Sepolcro, No. 3176. 

^^^^^ 1 Messrs. BBAMBiLiJk. 

GABBABA Sig. F. Bienaimb. Mr. Vdccexzo Lmr, Sculptor. 

^Messrs. W. Macbean & Co. Messrs. Hendebson Bsothebs. 

Mes srs. T homas Pate & Sons. Messrs. Maquay, Pakenham, 
T TTPTTOPV ) ^ Smyth. Messrs. Giaco. Micali & Fico. Sculptors in Alabaster 

L.i:.wxiuiu^ ^ ^^ Marble. Mr. M. Bistobi. Mr. Joseph Guano. Messn: 

Della Valle Bbotuebs, Artists in Scagliola. Messrs. G. Qal- 

UAVI Sc Co. 

PISA ' Messrs. Hugukt k Van List, Sculptors In Alabaster and Marble. 

'Messrs. EmmIc. Fenzi & Co. Messrs. Plowden k Fbench. Messrs. 

Maquay k Pakenham. Mr. Gaeto. Bl&nchini, Mosaic Worker, 

opposite the Ca|^\\ade' "^iedici. Mr. Antonio di Luigi Piackxti. 
FLORENCE < Mr. J. Tough. Mt. S. "Loyra. "»t«gst%. Y\\\. 't k^c«.tk, Plctnre- 

frame Makers, Wa de\ ?B\tt|do. "S^%»isc%. "^Ystv C\tcBx>\ %u ^^a. 

Mr. F. liEOPou)0 Piax^i. acQ\\>\oT»^o.\»«QX'?t«.\o. ^^. ^wacut^ 

yOLTERRA Sig. Otto. Cau-aj. 8\ft.QiTO».^KKWCi. 
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MESSRS. 7. ft B. KeCBACKEWB COSBESFOKBEHTS-con'tnued. 

BOLOGNA Mr. 0. B. Kekou. Messrs. Meki and Galu. 

AXCONA Messrs. Mooke, Meuellet, & Co. 

Messrs. Frebbobst k Co. Messrs. Torloitia k Co. Messrs. Mac- 

P^-w^l^ J beas & Co. Mr. Edward Tbebbi. Messrs. Plowden, Chol- 

^""^ \ melet, &Co. Messrs. Pakenuam, Hookbr, & Go. Mr. Luiai 

I Brancuini, at the Eugli^ College. 
CIVTTA VECCHIA . Messrs. Lowe Brothers, British Vice-Consulate. Mr. T. Arata. 

NAPLES Messrs. Ioguldbk & Co. Messrs. W. J. Turner & Co. 

PALERMO Messrs. Prior, Turker, & Thomas. 

MESSINA Messrs. Caillbr & Co. 

/ Mr. Ehakubl Zamjut. Mr. P. P. Decesase, 53, Strada Beale, 
■ifATTA J Sculptor in Malta Stone. Mr. Fortuxato Testa. 92, Strada Ste. 

-" ^^'-^ \ Lucia. Messrs. Josh. Darmanih & Sons, 45, Strada Levante, 

^ Jklosaic Worlcers. 

CORFU Mr. J. W. Tayixjr. 

ALEXANDRIA Messrs. Briggs k Co. 

CONSTANTINOPLE Messrs. C. Hanson k Co. 

SMYRNA Messrs. Hanson & Co. 

BEYROUT Mr. Henry Heald. 

ATHENS^ PlRfiUS Mr. J. J. Bucherbb. 

vpvTPP S Messrs. Freres Schielik. Messrs. Mudie & Co. 

VJ!.i?ti^i:i ^Messrs. S. k A.Blumenthal & Co. 

TRIESTE Messrs. Moore & Co. 

CXSTEND Mr. F. A. Bellerochb. Messrs. Bach & Co. Mr. St. AuOub. 

GHENT Mr. J. Db Butseb, Dealer iu Antiquities, Marche au Beurre, 21. 

BRUSSELS 

AVTWPPP S Messrs. F. Mack & Co., Kipdorp, 1748. 

A^^ A »v r^Ri I Mr. P. Van Zeebroeck, Picture Dealer, &c.. Rue des RecoUets, 2076. 

ROTTERDAM i Messrs. Preston & Co. Messrs. S. A. Levino iSc Co. Messrs. C. 

^^ X Hemmann & Co. Messrs. Boutu y & Co. 

fOT/vlVP S M*"* J- M. Farina, vis-k-vis la Place Jnliers. Messrs. Gn»e. Tilmes 

^vijuwx^j!. ^ ^^ Mr. Albert Hbimann, 29, Bisliofsgartenstrasse. 

MAYENCE i ^^^' ^' ^* Kayseb, Expediteur. 

"^ I Mr. Joseph Tuuquet. Mr. Kncsshan, Cabinet Maker. 

{Mr. P. A. Tacchi's Scccessob, Glass Manufacturer, Zeil D, 17. 
Madame Veuve J. H. Stiebel, Zeil D, 30. Messrs. Bino Bro- 
thers, Zeil D, 31. Messrs. Bing, Jun., & Co. Mr. F. BShleb, 
Zeil. Mr. G. A. Zipf, Russ Marlct. 

HEIDELBERG Mr. 1»h. Zimmerkann. 

IkLA^f NHEIM Mr. Dinkelspeil. Messrs. Eyssen & Claus. 

iMr. Hy. Wimmer, Printseller, Promenade St. No. 12. Messrs. Mat 
iic WiDMAYER, Printsellers. Messrs. L. Negrioli & Co. Mr. 
Louis Holler. 
_^-,^„,»„vr i Mr. F. Steigerwald, Glass Manufacturer. 

KlSSl^Gh^iN I Messrs. J. Bergmann & Co. 

vrm>r«Tirm?T>n 5 ^^^- Paolo Gaumberti, at the Red Horse, Dealer in Antiquities. 

:s UKbMiiJiim* ^ jjy jq„jj Conrad Cnopf, Banlcer and Forwarding Agent 

FURTH Mr. A. Pickert. 

„ c lifessrs. Jean Preiswbrk & Fim., Mr. Bischoff de St. Alban. 

l3AbLi£i ^ Messrs. Schnbwlin & Co. Mr. Benoit La Roche. 

BERNE Mr. Acoustb Buschb. Mr. Albert Trumpy. 

<jENE VA Mr. RiTzcHEL, Flte, Grand <^uaL Messrs. Aug. & Victor Snell. 

LAUSANNE Mr. L. Longchamps. 

INTERLACKEN.... Mr.J.WYDER. Mr. J. Grossuakn. 

HAMBURG Messrs. Sohaar & Clauss. Zahn 9t Vivie. Mr. G. J. F. Rode. 

i)!**^^!!!? c Mr. W. HoFMANH, Glass Manufacturer, Blauem Stem. Mr. A. V. 

PKAix Ufii ^ Lebeda, Gun Maker, &c. Mr. P. Czermak, Glass Manufacturer. 

^ A i>T QT> A Tk i ^I>"« Thomas Wolf, Glass Manufacturer. 

•i^AKUiiSAd) "^ 2^1,. i^j^jj^ Kkoll, au Lion Blanc 

Arrwwv A i M*** ^^' HoFMANN, Glass Manufacturer, am Lugeck, No. 768. 

\ltM2iA I jjj. jog^ LoBMEYR, Glass Manufacturer, 940, Karthner Strasse. 

JSALSBURG Mr. Alois Dureogeb. 

r Messrs. Scuicklbr, Brothers. C. Habsch & Co., Glass Manu- 
BERLIN J facturers, 67, Unter den Linden. 

\Mr. LionM. GoHN,Conmii«.¥;aL'<gM^X0n. _ ^._ 

7>i?j«inirv i MessfB. H. W. BABBMMiit &. Co. !&«««%. 0^.^.'^^^^^'^'^ 

DRESDt^ iMadaiiieHwjEHAWoiJ«ou&,€«W^«B«tifaaft,^^.^- 

yJEW YORK MeMr8.1Yiuii}&& Soum. 
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FLORENCE. 



G. BIANCHINI, 

MANUFACTURER OF TABLES AND LADIES' ORNAMENTS 

OF FLORENTINE MOSAIC, 

JTo. 4LS4L4L, VIA !>£» JTEIil^I^ 

Opposite the RoyaX Chapel of the Medici, 

TNVITES the English Nobility and Gentry to visit his Establishment, where 
*^ may always be seen numerous specimens of this celebrated and beautiful 
Manufacture, in every description of Rare and Precious Stones. Orders for Tables 
and other Ornaments executed to any Design. 

G. BiANCHiNi's Agents in England are Messrs. J. & R. M'Cracken, 7, Old 
Jewry, London. 



GENOA. 



SILVER FILIGREE WORK. 

G. LOLEO, 

(SUCCESSOR TO FELIX PERNETTI,) 

Jfo, 81^ in the Jklhergo delta Croce di Malta^ 

XTEEPS a Magazine which boasts the most elegant and complete assortment of 
"■^ every description of objects of this renowned and special production of Genoese 
industry. The exhibition of it in London, on the glorious occasion of the 1st 
May, 1851, obtained, for its variety, el^ance, and solidity, the admiration of the 
visitors to the Crystal Palace, and was honoured with a Prize Medal. He invites 
Foreigners and Travellers to visit his Establishment (without being expected to 
purchase), where every article is sold at fixed prices. 

His Agents in England are Messrs. J. & U. M*Cracken, 7, Old Jewry, London. 

*^* In his Show-room may be seen a Monumental Column in filigree work in 
commemoration of the Great Exhibition. 



To Tourists^ Students^ Teachers^ and all who wish t» 
acquire or impart a thoroug^h Icnowledg^e of the 

freneh liang^uaf^e. 
» 

LE BRETHON'S GUIDE TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Eleventh Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
REVISED AND CORRECTED BY L. SANDIER. 

Especially designed for Self-Ikstrdction, and equally adapted to the purposes 
of the Professional Teacher. A complete Treatise on the French Language,, 
fully explaining its idioms and construction. 

' Of the many works that have como under our notice for teaching French, this excels- 
JSiam all. '— -Bants Advertiser. 
* Tbeplainesl, easiest, and compUUti grammar ever p\x\AidieA.'— IWuceUtonaZ GoMette. 

OpInJoDs of the Press will be foryrarded Poa\. "Exee on «^^\\c»\:\Qa., 
Zondon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AKD CQ. Yw»-. CiKUG^^w^\• 
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NICE. 



EKOLISH WAREHOUSE. 

T. "W. HOW, 

WINE MERCHANT, GROCER, ftc 
Qoai dii Jardln des Plantes, 

(Two doors &om the Hdtel de France). 



Wines and Teas of the choicest qualities. 
^Bass's and Allsopp's Pale and Burton Ales, 
Stout, Porter, &c. Lemonn's Biscuits, £ng- 
\iabi Cheese, York Hams, Pickles, Sauces, and 
a variety of other condiments and articles 
too numerous to mention. 

Correspondents in London, Messrs. J. and 
R. M'CsACKEK, 7, Old Jewry. 



NICE. 

F. LATTES, 

Wear tlie Pont STeuf, 

GENERAL AGENT, 

ANT> 

AGENT FOR LETTING FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS. 



Letters addressed as above from parties 
requiring any information respecting Apart- 
j ments, &c., will meet with immediate at- 
tention. 



MUNICH. 



HENRY WIMMER, 



SUCCESSOR TO 



J. M. DE HEKMANN, 

PRINT AND PICTURE SELLER TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 

OF BAVARIA, 

ROITJlIi PROIEEIVADE STRJlSSE^ JTo. 13^ 

MAGAZINE OF OBJECTS OF FINE AJKTS, 

PIGTUHES, PRINTS, DRAWINaS, AND LITHOaBAPHS, 

Ikvites the Nobility and Gentry to visit his Establislunent, where he 
has always on Sale an extensive collection of Pictures by Modem 
Artists, Paintings on Glass and Porcelain, Miniatures, Drawings, En- 
gravings, and Lithographs, the latter comprising the Complete Collec- 
tions of the various Galleries, of which Single Copies may be selected. 

He has also on Sale all that relates to the Fine Arts. 

H. WIMMER undertakes to forward \x>'Eiii^"a3A^S\\Na^iaaa^^ 
»t his EstabUsbmenty througli his AgiBii\»,^efc«t^,^ .^.^-'^'^^^'^''^^^ 
T, Old Jewry, London. 
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FRANKFORT O. M. 



♦ 



BING BROTHERS, 







z£iii^ ]Vo. ax, - 

(opposite the hotel de bussie,) 

HANVFACTORY OF ARTICLES IN STAG'S HORN, 

DEPOT OF DRESDEN CHINA. 

COPY OF THE STATUE OF ABIADNE. 

*^* All kinds op Parisian Fancy Articles, 

Messrs. BING Brothers beg respectfully to invite the Public to visit their 
Establishment, where they have always on show, and for sale, a most extensive 
Assortment of Articles in Stag's Horn, of their own manufacture ; consisting of 
Brooches, Ear-rings, Bracelets, Pen and Pencil Holders, Seals, Inkstands, Watch- 
stands, Snuff-boxes, Cigar-boxes, Whips, Walking-sticks, Knives, Card-cases, and 
every description of article for the Writing and Work Table, besides Vases and 
other ornamental objects too various to be here eniunerated. 

Messrs. BiNO have also the finest Copies, both in Biscuit-China and Bronze, of 
the Statue of Ariadne, the chef-d'oeuvre of the Sculptor Dannecker, of which 
the original is in Bethman's Museum at Frankfort 0. M. 

Messrs. BiNG have likewise the Sole Depot in Frankfort of the Porcelain of 
the Royal Manufactory of Dresden ; and at their Establishment may be seen the 
most splendid assortment of Figures after the Ancient Models, ornamented with 
Lace-work of the most extraordinary fineness ; likewise Dinner, Dessert, and Tea 
Services; Plates, Vases, Candelabras, Baskets, &c. &c., in the Antique Style, 
ornamented with flowers in relief, and the finest paintings. 

Besides the above-named objects, they have a superb assortment of Clocks, 
Bronzes, Porcelain, and other Fancy Objects, the productions of Germany, Fnmce, 
and England. 

DEPOT OF THE VERITABLE EAU DE COLOGNE OF JEAN MARIA 

FARINA, OF COLOG^^. 

Their Agents in London are J. and B. WCB.kCKE»,l,0\^3««rj. 
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P. A. TACCHrS SUCCESSOR, 

(LATE FRANCIS STEIGERWALD,) 
. ZEIIi 1>5 So. 17, 

IB(D)H!EMIIAH FAHCY ©ILASS AHID) {DlYSTAl 

WAjRI£H®;U§IEo 



p. A. TACCHI'S SUCCESSOR begs to acquaint the Public that 
he has become the Purchaser of Mr. F. Steigebwald's Establish- 
ment in this Town, for the Sale of Bohemian Fancy Cut Glass and 
Crystals. 

He has always an extensive and choice Assortment of the Newest 
and most Elegant Patterns of 

ORNAMENTAL OUT, ENGRAVED, GILT, ft PAINTED GLASS, 

BOTH WHITE AND COLOURED, 

In Dessert Services, Chandeliers, Articles for the Table and Toilet, 
and every possible variety of objects in this beautiful branch of manu- 
facture. He solicits, and will endeavour to merit, a continuance of 
the favours of the Public, which the late well-known House enjoyed 
in an eminent degree during a considerable number of years. 

P- A. Tacchi's Successor has Branch Establishments during the 
Season at 

WIESBADEN AND EMS, 

Where will always be found Selections of the newest Articles from his 
principal Establishment. 



His Agents in England, to w\iom lie \m^'ct\a58«!& \Rk Vsr««t^'^^»^- 
chases made of him, are MeasTs. 3.& 13L. WCiiiK<Ci«»^'l^^^^^^''*''^'^ 
London. 
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COLOGNE O. RHINE. 



JOHN MARIA FARINA 

(OPPOSITE THE jmiGErS PIAGE), 

PURVEYOR TO H. M. QUEEN VICTORIA; 
TO H. M. F. W. in., KING OF PRUSSIA; THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA; 

THE KING OF HANOVER, ETC. ^TC, 

OF THE 

ONLY GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 



^PHE frequency of mistakes, which are sometimes accidental, but for the most 
-L part the result of deception practised by interested individnals, induces me to request 
the attention of English travellers to the followiug statement : — 

Since the first establishment of my bouse in 1709, there has never been any partner in 
the business who did not bear the name of Fakika, nor has the manu£acture of a second 
and cheaper quality of Eau de Cologne ever been attempted. Since 1828, however, 
several inhabitants of Cologne have entered into engagements with Italians of the name of 
Farina, and, by employing that name, have succeeded to a very great extent in foisting an 
inferior and spurious article upon the Public. 

But they have in this rivalry in trade not been satisfied with the mere usurpation of my 
name; the concluding phrase, "opposite the Julich't Place," which had so long existed my 
special property, was not allowed to remain in its integrity. To deceive and lead astray 
again those of the public who are not fully conversant with the locality and circumstances, 
the competitioii seized hold of the word *' opposite" and more than once settled in my 
immediate neighbourhood, that they might avail themselves to the full extent of the phrase 
"opposite the Jvlich's Plaice" AVhen tried before the courts, the use only of the word 
" opposite " was forbidden, which, however, has been supplied by the word "at" or** near" 
with the addition of the number of their houses. It is true, another less fiagrant, bat not 
less deceitful invention was, that several of my imitators established the sites of their 
manufactories in ottier public places of the town, to enable them to make use of the fduraso 

** opposite Place, or Market," on their address cards or labels, speculating, with respect 

to the proper name "Julich,'* on the carelessness or forgetfulness of the consumer. I there- 
fore beg to inform all strangers visiting Cologne that my establishment, which has existed 
since 1709, is exactly opposite the Julich's Place, forming the comer of the two streets^ 
Unter Goldschmidt and Oben Marspforten, No. 23; and that it may be the more easily 
recognised, I have put up the arms of England, Russia, &c. &c., in the front of my house. 
By calling the attention of the public to this notice, I hope to dieck that system of imposi- 
tion which has been so long practised towards foreigners by coachmen, vaJets-de-placc, and 
others, who receive bribes from the vendors of the many s^mrious compounds sold mider my 
name. 

A new proof of the excellence of ht manufacture has been put beyond all doubt by the 
fact of the Jury of the Great Exhibition in London having awarded me the Prize MedaL— 
See the Official Statement in No. 20,934, page 6, of the ' Times* of this month. 

COLOON^ October, 1851. J. M. FARINA, 

Qljiponte thfi Jnlioh'i Place. 

*^* Jfy Agents in Zondon are Messrs. 3. & 1^. WCiiu.^iisES,1, OU 3«xcr>i^ 
^y tpAam orders are received for me. 
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DRESDEN. 



HiGAZINB OF ANTIfimTIES AND FINE ARTS. 

HELENA WOLFSOHN, n^e METER, 

(SUCCESSOR OF L. MEYER AND SONS,) 

Begs respectfully to solicit the inspection of her Establishment, where she has 
always on show and for sale a most extensive assortment of Old Saxon China, Old 
Sevres and Japan, Antique Furniture, Bronzes, Old Lace, such as Points de 
Bruxelles and d'Alen9on, Points de Yenise, Guipure, &c, &c. Venetian, Ruby, 
and Painted Glass, Rock Crystal, Ivory Work, Enamels, Mosaic Work, Armour, 
Gobelins Tapestry, Fans, and many other remarkable and curious articles. 

HER AGENTS IN ENGLAND ARE 

Messrs. J. & B. MK^BACEEIS', 7, Old Jewry, Ijoxidoxi. 



WILLLAM HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN GLASS MANUFACTURER, 

TO HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 

Recommends his great assortment of Glass Ware, from his own Manufactories in 
Bohemia. The choicest Articles in every Colour, Shape, and Description, are sold, 
at the same moderate prices, at both his Establishments — 

At Prague, Hotel Blue Star; at Vienna, 768, XiOflreck. 

Agents in London, Messrs, J. and R. M*CRACKEN, 7, Old Jewry. 
Goods forwarded direct to England, America, 4'C» 



LEGHOBN. 

miCINTH mCALI AND SON, 

Via Ferdinanda, A^o. 1230. 
Manufactory of Marble, Alabaster, and 



CAKLSBAD. 

THOMAS WOLF, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

^u. r,^. .r^^.u. , ORNAMENTAL GLASS WARES. 

Scagliola Tables, and Depdt of objects of ; Thomas Wolf begs to infonn the Visitors 

Tleir extensive Show-rooms are always Jo Carlsbad that at his EstabU^ment will be 
««2n ♦« v«ait«i.« wiwajo found the finest and ndiest Assortment of 

open w) viBicors. ^^ Crystal and G\»aa\N«K» ^I>i!^«w5v^— 

THSIB AGEKTS IK ENGLAND ASB I esVeCXaXVj Tfii^^ «[liili«WsWS^»^5«C^^S8M^ — 

MEBBBB. J.ANBS. M'ORAOKKH, \'^»*~«»^5^^^1^; ^^^,^„. 
T. Old Jewry, Zondm. \ llMsn. J . 8i ««l».'C!B.hSaEES..'v>««S».^'^^ 
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VI EN NA. 



Bohciiiian IFhitc and Coloured Crystal dlass IFarcliouse* 

JOSEPH LOBMEYR, 

GliASS MAI^UFACTUKEK, 

No. 940, KARTHNERSTRASSE, 

Begs to inform Visitors to Vienna that he has considerably enlarged his Esta- 
blishment. The most complete assortment of all kinds of Bohemian White and 
Coloured Ciystal Glass, and of all articles in this branch of industry, in the 
newest and most elegant style, is always on hand. The rich collections of all 
Articles of Luxury, viz. Table, Dessert, and other Sei-vices, Vases, Candelabras, 
Lustres, Looking-glasses, &c. Sec, will, he feels assured, satisfy every visitor. 

The prices are fixed at very moderate and reasonable charges. — The English 
language is spoken. 

His Agents in England, Messrs. J. and R. ^I*Cbacken, No. 7, Old Jewry, 
London, will execute all orders with the greatest care and attention. 



ROTTERDAM AND THE RHINE TO 

MANHEIM. 

THE NETHERLANDS STEAMBOAT COMPANY'S splendid new Steam 
Ship BATAVIER leaves LONDON every SUNDAY, and ROTTERDAM 
every TUESDAY; and the Screw Steamer FYENOORD from LONDON every 
THURSDAY MORNING, and from ROTTERDAM every SUNDAY. 

Fast Steamers up and down the Rhine are in regular communication with fhe 
above, and belong to the same Company. 

Fares to lioTXERDAM. — First Class, £1. 10s.; Second Class, 17s. 6d, Return 
Tickets, £2. 5s., and £1, 6s. 3df. — Fares up the Rhine are very reasonable. 

For detailed Particulars sec Bi*adshaw's Continental Guide, and Chaplins* 
Universal OflSce, Regent Cii'cus. 

Agents in London, PHILLIPPS, GRAVES, & PHILLIPPS, 11, Rood Lane^ City. 



MUNICH. 

LOUIS HOLLER, 

PBINTSEIiLEK AND DTI A T.TIB IN WOBX8 OF ABT» 

MUNICH, 

DEGS to recommend to Visitors his Establishment, where will be foond an 
■^ excelleDt COLLECTION OF PICTURES BY ANCIENT AND LIVING 
ARTISTS, as well as Paintings on ?orce\am and Glass, Water-Colour, Pendly 
and Chalk Drawings, Plaster Casts, &c. 

i^w Agents in London are Messrs, J. ^.B-.'^VCakCEES^l^QV^^'iMrrj. 
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BERLIN. 



C. HARSCH & CO., 

67, V. d. 1. 1 SUES, 

FAUCT ©LAig WAllEHOTUglEp 

Beo to call the attention of Visitors to their Extensive Assortment of 

BOHEMIAN, BAVARIAN, AND SILESIAN GLASS, 

consisting op 
ARTICLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

OF THE NEWEST AND MOST ELEGANT PATTERNS. 

Their Agents in London are Messrs. J. & R. M*Cracken, 7, Old Jewry. 



ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

39, THROGMORTON STREET, BANK. 

CHAreMAN— THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman, 

Deputy-Chairman— WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 

Rich. E. Arden, Esq. I Thos. Gamplin, Esq. j J.Humphery,E8q.Ald. I Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. \ Professor Hall, M.A. [ Rupert lugleby, Esq. | Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Physician — ^Dr. JeaflFreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 

Surgeon— W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 

Actuary— George Clark, Esq. 



ADVAKTAaES OF ASSTJBma 
WITH THIS eOMPANY. 

The Premiums are on the lowest scale con- 
sistent with security. 

The Assured are protected by an ample 
subscribed Capital— an Assurance Fund of 
400,0001., invested on mortgage and in the i 
GovemmentStocks— and an income of 80,0002. 
a-year. 



Premiums to aasure lOOl. 


Whole Term. 


1 


One 
Year. 


Seren 
Yean. 


With 
Profit*. 


Without 
Profits. 


SO 
80 
40 
flO 
60 


£0 17 8 £0 19 9 
118,127 
15 16 
1 14 1 1 10 10 
8 8 4 8 17 


£1 15 10 

5 5 5 
8 7 
4 6 8 

6 18 


£1 11 10 
8 7 
2 14 10 
4 U 
6 10 



miTUAL BBAHCE. 

AssussBS on the Bonus Syst^i are entitled 
at the end of Ave years to particfpate in nine> 
tmtbs, or 90 per cent., of the profits. 



The profit assigned to each policy can be 
added to the sum assured, applied in reduction 
of the annual premium, or be received in cash. 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent, 
in cash on the premiums paid was declared ; 
this will allow a reversionary increase vary- 
ing, according to age, from 66 to 28 per cent, 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent, on 
the sum assured. 

One-half of the "Whole Term" Premium 
may remain on credit for seven years, or one- 
third of the Premium may remain for life as 
a debt upon the Policy at 5 i)er cent., or may 
be paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have 
been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or 
reside in any part of Europe or British North. 

Y.. ^k^^^, Be^^a^^ T>xre^^. 
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FOREIGN CREDITS AND CIRCULAR NOTES. 



THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND GRANT CREDITS of £10 
and upwards, available for Travellers, Foreign Residents, Military and Naval Officers 
on Foreign Service, Emigrants, Sec, and also for Business purposes, in all the p rincip al 
places on the CO.VTINENT, MEDITERRANEAN, MADEIRA, EAST and WEST 
INDIES, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, UNITED 
STATES, CANADA, &c. &c 

These Credits may be obtained at the Head Office, and at the Glasgow and Dundee 
Branches, or through any of the other Branches of the Bank. 

National Baxk of Scotland, Edinburgh, March, 1856. 

ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 

INSTITUTED 1848. 



THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE, now in progress, comprises, 
besides the usual technical terms, an architectural description of Cathedral Cities and 
remarkable Towns and Remains, ancient and modem, with references to publications in 
which the buildings, Sx., will be found illustrated. It also includes an extensive fitography 
of Architects. 

Annual Subscription— One Guinea. 

THOMAS L. DONALDSON, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, Bolton Gardens, Russell Square. 
WYATT PAPWORTH, Hon. Secretary, 14o, Great Marlborough Street 



ROME. 
SIGNOR FABRI, 

I^o. 8, Strada Capo le Case, First Floor. 

A N ESTABLISHMENT OF FIFTY YEARS' STANDING, for the SALE 
-^^ of ANCIENT and MODERN ENGRAVINGS of the most celebrated Artists. The 
works of Morghen, Toschi, &c. &c., before all Letters, with Remarks, and also Cconinoa 
Proofs. Depot of the best Pictorial I^iblications now appeuing in Europe. Also, a Collec- 
tion of Ancient Original Paintings, consisting of landscapes, portraits, and compositions by 
the most celebrated masters of the Italian, Spanish, FlenUsh, and Dutch Schools. 

SIGNOR FABRI has on view an ORIGINAL HISTORICAL PICTURE by LEONABDO 
DA VINCI. 

No abatement can be accepted firom the fixed prices. 

LUCERNE (SWITZERLAND). 

MR. JOHN REBER, 

PROPRIETOR OF THE ENGLISH HOTEL, 

(EN6LI8CHEB HOF). 

niHIS SPLENDID HOTEL is situated on the borders of the LAKE OF THE 
-* FOUR CANTONS. The views from the balconies of the Hotel are of the most splen- 
ajd description. Mtaiy of the rooms command the v\ew ot thft mamificent chain of the Ahm. 
Mount Pilate, and tbe Bighl. 

anJ^^ ^^^^^STI HOTEL contains sixty rooms vtovVdeA vivV\i «v«^ tcsaAcitx. 1\xV8.\«« 
XMafL!^/^I^S^^ B^taWishraent is one of the flrst.xatOtedYiO\Ai\a\ttSN«V\a«\aiA»wA^«MKr««8a:S 
jwtranjged by the EDgliBh. 
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To Tonrists in Britain {rT^-i^Emiyc'ISS^ 

In neat Portable Volumes, profusely illustrated by Maps, Charts, and Views of 
the Scenery, and containing full particulars regarding Hotels, Distances, and 
whatever is likely to prove useful or instructive to the Tourist, 



Bngrlaiid, 10/6. 

Bnffliili &ake District, 5/. 

"Wales, Vorttk and Sontb, 5/. 

Serbysliire, 1/6. 

Devon and Cornwall, 1/6. 

Bampsbire and Zsle of unglit, 

1/6. 
Ireland, 5/. 
Highlands (Anderson**), 10/6. 



Scotland, 8/6. 
Pertlisliire, Illustrated, 2/* 
Trosacbs, Illustrated, 5/. 
Arflrylesbire, Illustrated, 2/« 
Stallla and lona, l/6« . 
Island of Skye, 2/. 
Aberdeen and Braemar, 1/6. 
SdinbuTffb and Bnvlrons, 2/6. 
Olasgrow and Bnvlrons, 2/6. 



ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING HAPS. 

Garefally oonstracted from the Maps of the Ordnance Survey and other Anthorities, and 
containing all the Roads, Railroads, Villi^:;e8, Country Seats, Fishing Streams. Rivers, Lakes, 
and Mountains, and every T(^)ographical Information required by the Tourist on pleasure or 
business. Printed on patent cloth, and neatly bound in portable cases. 



Bngrland, 32 x 22*. 4/6. 
Bnfflisb ]bakes, 19 x 14. 2/6. 
"Wales, ir. 4k B. 14 X Hi. each 1/6. 
Scotland, 32 X 22i. 4/6. 



Ireland, 20 x uh 2/6. 
Oermany, 17X24. 4/6. 
Surope, 3 feet by 4. 18/. 
Scotcb Counties, each 1/. 



Smaller Maps at 2s, 6d, and Is. each, 

EDiin5URGH : A. & C. BLACK. London : SMITH & SON, Strand. 

And sold bt all Booksellers. 



To Tourists in Switzerland { 



AND 
NORWAY. 



Just Published, in Fcap. Cloth, Price 5«. 



THE TOVR OF MONT BLANC AND OF MONTE ROSA: 

Being a Personal Narrative, abridged from the Author's 'Travels in the Alps of Savoy.' 
With a Map of the Mer dc Glace of Chamouni and neighbouring district ; containing im- 
portant additions ami corrections from the Author s more recent observations. 

BY JAMES D. FORBES, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. 



By (he Same Author ^ 
In Boyal 8vo. Cloth, Price 2U., 

NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS VISITED IN 1851. 

Followed by Journals of Excursions in the Hig]h Alp^ ol T>vq;!^d&s^« '%ecDfe« vsjAl^am^ 

With Two Maps and numeTOua l\!L\]A\xaU»o&. 

EDiNBUBan ; A. & C. BLACK. Lo«do^ •. \.0"^Qs"^fc^ ^ ^^ 
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BAGGAGE AND MERCHANDIZE FORWARDED 



J^, Gracbciidsch Street, \ . 

°a. South Castle Street, Lmscoot^^ 
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PARCELS DELIVERY COMPANY. 



Btnet, London; 


ud 68, South CuUe Stieet, Uverpoat. 










PARCEI^ 


IVEIGHT . . . . 


Sib. |lOlb.|lE1b.|3UIb, 


25 1b.l3Dlb.|3Sl].. 


40 lb. 1 45 lb., M lb. 
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WITH DESPATCH AT MODERATE RAT^S. 



HEED, JOH^S, MSB <10.- ^, 
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FRANKFORT 0. M. 



MESSRS. LOHR & ALTEN, 

PROPBIETOBS OF 

THE ROMAN EMPEROR HOTEL, 

Beg to recommend their House to English Travellers. 

This large and well-si toated Establishment is conducted under the immediate 
superintendence of the Proprietors, and newly furnished with every comfort. 

The " Roman Emperor " is often honoured by Royal Families and other high 
personages. The following have lately honoured this Hotel — 

H.M. THE KING AND QUEKN^ OF WURTEMBERG. 

H.M. THE QUEEN' OF HOLLAND. 

H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCFISS OLGA OF WURTEMBERG. 

HJ.H. THE ARCHDUKE OF AUSTRIA. 

&C. &c. &c. 

Table-d'hdte at 1, Ifl. 30kr., Wine included. Breakfast, 36kr. 
„ „ 4i, Ifl. 45kr., without Wine. Tea, 42kr. 
Bed Rooms, from Ifl. to 3fl. 



OFFIOEBS AND TBA YELLEBS PBOCE EDIKQ TO THE EAST. 

LEVINGE'S ANTI-MOSQUITO CURTAINS. 

(^Sce * Murrains Ilandhooh.*) 
Sold only by Maynard and Harris, Military and General Outfitters, 

126, Leadenhall Street. 



DIEPPE. 



HOTEL DE LA PLAGE. 



VISITORS TO OXFORD 

" (now a central point for Rail way T rA" 
tellers) are invited to inspect 8PIEB8 ft 
SON'S ESTABLISHMENT, 102 ft 103, 
High-Street, where win be found one of the 

This charming French Watering-place, so ;j*^"y?;V*?>?jr"i;jjf ^^ 
celebrated for its fine Sea Bathing, great ^fn^^y^nRFS ii^^it^w; fl^ P^^ 
Salubrity, and its Beautiful Neighbourhood, ^U^ ACTURES, suitable for PrcsenU or for 

S^now th^ favourite resort of the Fashlonabl.^ 5T.t?!^"'^%?^ ^f/"!?- .^h^ ^i?' 

World of London and Paris, Steam and Rail- fe'J^^^^^PJJ ^}j^^ ' f'^Kif^J^V** "^ ^ 

way having placed it within a few hours' ^'aris^ of 1855 "Honourable Men tfon" wa< 

7eaJh of either Capital. The HOtel de la f^a"icd to their PM>ierMach€ manu^^ 

Pl^e faces the Sea ; it is elegantly fitted up ; tures ; amtd the PR^^^^^ at the New 

and Madame Cukvieic. an Englishwoman, is Yojrk Exhibition of 1853. 

well known for her attention to the comfort , ^ 

of her visitors. 

Numerous English families now pass the '' NOTICE TO AUTH0S8 

I!°:ryMll'r'c«^r^uV™lS^.S I OV ^^^ A^I* TO'=TICAL WORKS. 
refer to many who have made her Hotel j -.^••— 

their home during tliat season. Boarders Now ready, 

will be received at very moderate inclusive tjoW TO PRINT and ^VIIEN TO PUB- 
chai:ges. I rL USH.— Practical Advice to Authon. 

There are excellent schools at Dieppe. i Inexperienced Writera, and FOsaeaaon of 
-_ J ^ , , . *u ™ -« . Manuscripts, on the efficient PabUcatkm of 

Madame Crevler has alao npon the Plagp, ^^^ \siUiuAKA lot General Circulation ur 
with equally ane Sea view, a private Ho\e\, VtWate W^&\.tV\wl\.\otv. ^tvV, vart. tw*, to 
y^° J^^tea of rooms all completely fur- oT4eT%«wi\o»3a%Vw%V9e«.\Mtt^*. 
"JS^"^'^*^ dUtiinct kitchens and domeatic \ H,^^ * _, cvvw^^i^vYWA^^ 
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BELaiTJM, GEBMAKY, THE BHUTE, SWITZEBLAND, AUD HALT. 

♦ 

In 4to., cloth extra, price 21$., the 

FOREIGN TOUR OF MESSRS. BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 

WHAT THEY SAW AND DID IN BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, AND THfc RHINE. 

BY RICHARD DOYLE. 

London : Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 

EH6LAND AND THE EHGLISH. 

» 

In a handsome folio Yolame, price 12s., 

PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER; 

FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 
BY JOHN LEECH. 



In one Volume, half bound, price IS*., 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ENGLISH. 

WITH EXTRACTS BY PERCIVAL LEIGH, FROM PIPS'S DIARY. 

BY RICHARD DOYLE. 
London : Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 



Just Published, beautifully printed in Colours, 

A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE, 

EXHIBITING THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF ROCKS ACCORDING TO THE 
LATEST RESEARCHES AND FROM INEDITED MATERIALS. 

BY SIR R. I. "h/IURCHISON, 

D.C.L., M.A., P.R.S., ETC., 

Director-General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Irelaud ; 

AND 

JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 

Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. . 

CONSTRUCTED BY 

A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E, &c. 

Geographer to the Queen, Author of the ' Physical Atlas/ kc 

Scale, 4^8ooj)<K) ^^ nature, 7G miles to 1 inch. 

8ue> 4 feet 2 by 3 feet 5 inohes. 

Prieei in Sheeti, £8. 8s.; in a Cloth Caae^ 4to.^ £3. 1A%. 

Wjluam Blackwood aih) Boxa, lE^toitevrc^ «si\ ^^^iSvsss^* 
W. if A. K. JOHiWTON, Edinburgh; G. ¥ow;ebl, a^\»^«N3»^ :^^^^%^^«=^' 

T. 0. Weigel, L.eyg«vc. ^ ^^ 
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BONN ON THE RHINE. 



MR. SCHMITZ, 

PKOPEIETOK OF THE GM3LDEN STAB HOTEL, 

Begs leave to recommend his Hotel to English Travellers. The apart- 
ments are furnished throughout in the English style ; the rooms 
are carpeted ; and the attendance, as well as the kitchen and the* 
wine-cellar, is well provided. 

The STAK HOTEL has been honoured by the visits of the following 
Members of the English Royal Family : — 

IH. M. Adelaide, Queen Dowager of Great Britain, accompanied by 
His Highness Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, Tjord and Lady Bar- 
rington, Sir David Davies, MJD^ Rev. J. R. Wood, M.A., Captain 
Tatlor, &c. &c., honoured the above establishment with a Turek 
DATtf Visit. 

1818. May. . H. R. H. the Dake of Cambridge and Suite. 

1825. March 1 jj jj jj ^^ie Duke and Duchess of Clarence and Suite, 
and Sept. . 3 

J , ( H. M. Queen Adelaide, accompanied by the Earl and Countess of Ekrol, 
1834. J my . . -j^ jijjpi qj^^ Countess of Denbigh, Earl and Countess Howe, &c. 

1836. Aug. . H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester and Suite. 

1837. July . • H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Suite. 

1839. Nov. . H. R. H. the Prince George of Cambruxje and Suite. 

^ C H. R. H. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, accompanied by Prince 

— Sior, . "^ Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotha, and their Suite. 

C H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge, accompanied by the Princess Augusta 



1840. 

1841. 
1841. 

1844. 



of Cambridge, and their Suite. 



C H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent and Suite, accompanied by H. S. II. the 



Prince of Leiningen. 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Suite. 
H. R. H. Princess Carolina of Cambridge. 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Suite. 
H. R. H. Princess Mart of Cambridge. 



,«j*^ T , « C H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent and Suite, accompanied by H. S. H. the 

1845. June .-^ Prince of Leiningen. 

TavA- T i^ i T. R. H. the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, with their Family and 

J3i7, July .^ g„,jg 



^B. SCHMITZ begs to add ibat at. no "ELotftX csa. Vlti^ ^V\s!a^w^>« 

found moie modet«Ae c\Lat^^^* 
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lYAL INSURA.NCE COMPAl 

ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 
Ifortli John Street^ and Dale Street^ liiTerpool^ 

AND 

29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 



Capital— ^2,000,000 in 100^000 Shares of ^20 each. 

TrtUrtees-JOHN SHAW LEIGH, Esq. JOHN NAYLOR, EaQ. 

Directors, &o.f in Liverpool. 

CHARLES TURNER, Esq., Chairman. 
J. BRAMLEY MOORE, M.P., and RALPH BROCKLEBANK, Esq., Deputy-Chairmetu 

Manager and Actuary— PERCY M. dove, Esq. 



MODERATE PREMIUMS. PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OP LOSSES, 

SKurUyfor boOi Branches cf Two Millions and large Beserve Funds. 

The Company has received, in Fire Premiums alone, during the year 

1834, no less than £128t459 U 4 

The paid-up Capital at the date of meeting was 277}315 

There is, in addition to this amount, a Surplus Fund (after paying a 

dividend) of 68,856 7 6 

Total paid-up and invested Capital . . . £346>371 7 6 

M£U. — The above amounts are irrespective of an ample Sum kept apart, to cover the Life 

Liabilities of the JSstabUskment. 



Special Notice— Stamps on Policies not cliarged. 

forfeiture of policy cannot TAKE PLACE FROM UNINTENTIONAL MISTAKE. 

OOier Advantages, viz. : — 

Moderate Premiums ; Participation of Profits by the Assured, amounting to 

Two-Thirds of its net amount. 

UCRGE bonus declared 1856, 

Amounting to £2 per cent, per annum on the Sum Assured : being, on i^s from Twenty 

to Forty, 80 per cent, on the Premium. 

PJBBIODS OF DIVISION— JBTKRIT FIVE IHEABS. 



Extract from the MoRXiKO Herald, December 26, 1855. 

•• The Company has always acted on the principle enunciated by one of the Directors at 
the last Annual Meeting of the Proprietors—' That the interests of the assured have a para- 
mount claim on the Directors— a claim superior even to tliat of the Shareholders themselves.' 

•* From that moment, as might be expected, the Company attained the highest consideration 
throughout the country, and has retained it ever smce. The result is shown in the un- 
exampled fact, that ite Fire Revenue alone rose m about five years from little more than 
£80,000 to about £L30,000 ! From inquiry we learn that no Fire Office possessing 
half the above revenue annually deposits its accounts with the Registrar-General. 

*' The resources and balance-sheets of this great Company are, on the contrary, annually 
registered, and unmistakeablc evidence is thus given periodically of its capacity to meet its 
engagements." 

" The 'Eoyal ' has acquired an Income of £lBO,QO(i, ^^dS«2^ ^^^a«»* >V^J^S' -^J^^s^^ 
gntUeatFire Ompanies in the land, some ol 'w^Ajai \»N?i >a«sa «SUi&\tfSD»ft. ^oa» ^»»»" 
<eatmyj" 
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ROME. 



J. P. SHEA'S 

HOUSE AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICES, 

11 & 14, PIAZZA DI SPAGNA. 



,*» ^^* • >^ s 



A PKACTICAL Establishment, where the comfort and re- 
quirements of Families are thoroughly understood and 
properly attended to, every care being taken to render the 
hitherto troublesome task of taking private apartments safe, 
easy, and satisfactory ; and every assistance being tendered to 
Proprietors who arc willing to improve their Apartirients, 
which are recommended according to their respective merits 
only. 

The charges for Letting Apartments, Taking Inventories, 
&c., are very moderate and fixed, allowing no indirect pay- 
ment to be made to any one connected with the Office under 
any pretence whatever. 



J. P. SHEA, being A LICENSED COHHISSION AND 

FORWARDING AGENT, receives and clears through the 
Customhouse Baggage or other Effects sent to Rome ; and 
packs and foi*wards Baggage, Books, Works of Art, &c. &c., 
to England, America, and all pai*ts. 

%* FOR IJSTS OF DUTltS, PAlVrla3\J^3^S 01? CWk^O;^^ ^CVa.^ 

APPLY AT THE OYYIC^. 
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PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Established in 1797, 
70, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 



Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
Henry Lancelot HolUmd, Esq. 
Matthew AVhiting. Esq. 
M. Wyvill, jun.. Esq., M.P. 



Robert Gumey Barclay, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. 
John Davis, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.RJ5. 
Henry Grace, Esq. 

The Company offers : — Complete Security. Moderate Rates of Premimn with Participa- 
tion in Profits. Low Rates without Profits. 

sons.— Four-fifths or Eighty per cent, of the Profits are divided amongst the 
Policy-holders. 

XiOABTS in connection with Life Assurance on approved Security. 

ASWAK P&ZMIVM required for the Assurance of 1002. for the whole term 
of life : — 



Age. 



15 
20 
30 



Without 
Profits. 



With 
Profits. 



£1 11 

1 13 10 

2 4 



£1 15 

1 19 3 

2 10 4 



Age. 



Without 
l*rofit8. 



With 
Profits. 



40 
50 
60 



£2 18 10 
4 9 
6 10 



£3 6 5 
4 10 7 
6 7 4 



For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at the OfiBces as above, or to any of the 
Company's Agents. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary, 



qiHE LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK issues Circular Notes of £10 
-*- each, payable at every important place in Europe. These Notes arc issued without 
charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The Bank also issues, free of charge. 
Letters of Credit on all the principal cities and towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit 
are issued only at the head office, in Lothbury. The Circular Notes may be obtained at the 
head ofSce, in Lothbury, or at any of the Branches, viz. : — 

Westminster Branch, 1, St. James's Square. 



»» 



214, High Holl)om. 

3, Wellington Street, Borough. 
87, High Street, >Vhitechapel. 

4, Stratford I'lace, Oxford Street 
217, Strand. 

The rate of interest allowed on deposits of £500 and upwards, at the Bank, or any of its 
Branches, is now Five per cent. 

J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 



Bloomsbury 
South wark 
Eastern 
Marylebone 
Temple Bar 



ASCENTS OF MONT BLANC. 



WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S A WAY: An Ascent of Mont Blanc 
T f without Guides by a New Route. By the Kev. Cuables Hudsok, M JL. ; and Edwabd 
Shiblby KBKKKnx, B.A. Post 8vo. With Map and Plate. {Now ready, 

2. 

SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC 
igust, 1827. By JOHK AuLiMO, Esq., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Jfew JEdition, with Plate and Woodcut ; forming V«x\. \^ ^\ ^C&fe l^ra.-vVXxK' % 
Library, 16mo. Price One Shilling. 



T^ARRATIA^E OF AN ASCENT TO THE 
•L^ on the 8th and 9th of August, 1827. By Johk . 



London: LONGMAN, BROWIJ, GB.^1L^, axA YO^^"^^^*^' 
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R OUEN , 

GRAND HOTEL D'ANGLETERRe/oii the Quay.— Mr. H. Delafosse, Pro- 
prietor. This Hotel is distinguished for the salubrity of its situation and the comfort 
of its arrangements. It is situated on the Quay facing the Bridges, and commands the finest 
view of the Seine, and the magnificent scenery encircling Rouen, that it is possible to ima- 
gine. Travellers will find at this first-rate Establishment every comfort — airy Rooms, gootl 
Beds, Refreshments and Wines of the best quality at moderate prices. An excellent Table 
d'Hdte at half-past five, price 3 fr. Restaurant k la carte. Mr. Delafosse speaks English, 
and has English servants.— Prices the same for the last fifteen years. 

ZURICH. ~ 

JH. KEREZ, Chemist and Druggist, Zurich, respectfully announces to 
• Tourists and Visitors that he prepares and dispenses Medicines and Prescriptions 
according to the English FharmacopeRiat with the purest and choicest Drugs and Chemicals. 
J. H. KERKZ, having been a principal Dispensing Assistant at one of &e first houses in 
England, hopes that his experience and attention will merit the support and confidence of 
the English Nobility and (Sentry. 

J. H. KEREZ keeps constantly on hand a well-selected Stodc of the most popular English 
Patent Medicines and Perfumery. 



BAG NE RES. 

BAGNJfiRES DE BIGORRE, PYRENEES. 



MECHI. 



DRESSING<!ASES.-At Mr. MECHI'S 
Establishments, 112, Regent Street, 4, Lead- 

HOTEL DE PARIS, situated on the l»ro- ' enhall Street, and Crystal Palace, are PIX- 
menade des Coustous, in the centre of the ; HIBITED the FINEST SPECIMENS of 
town, kept by The Brothers Lias. i BRITISH manufactures, in Dressing 

Large and small Apartments, single and Cases, Work Boxes, Writing Cases, Dressing 
double Bedrooms, &c. A comfortable Table , Bags, and otlier articles of utility or luxurj', 
d'HOte. Dinners served in private apart- suitable for presentation. A separate De- 
ments. This Hotel is furnished with every , partment for Papier Mftche Manufactures and 
requisite for the comfort of English Tra- Bagatelle Tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scis- 
vellers, both in the apartments and the pro- i sors, Pen-knives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping 
visioning department. Stablus and coach- ' orders executed. An extensive assortment 
houses attached to the premises. , of superior Hair and other Toilet Brushes. 



UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 

Instant relief and a rapid cure of Asthma and Consumption, Coughs, Colds, and all Disorders 

of the Breath and Limgs, are insured by 

DR. LOCOCK^S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

ANOTHER CURE OF flPTEEN YEARS' ASTHICA 

Dated Garden Place, Cheetham Hill. 
Gentlemen, — I bog to acknowledge the great benefit my wife has received from the nse of 
Dr. Locock's Wafers. For the last fifteen years she has been afBicted with severe asthma, 
and during that time has never In^en able to obtain more than temporary and iiartial relief. 
Since she oa» taken two boxes of the Wafers her cough has quite left her, and her breatliing 
is now as free as she could wish. In fact, such is the inestimable benefit she has derived 
from them, that she is anxious to make her testimonial as public as possible, in order that 
others similarly afflicted may participate in the comfort and the relief she now ei^oys. 

I remain. Gentlemen, yours, &c. J. HEY WOOD, 

The jaarticulars of hundreds of Cures may be had from every Agent throughout the Kingdom, 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, as in a few hours 
they remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of the voice. 
They have a pleasant taste. Price l*. l*d., 2s. 9d., and ll*. per box. 

DR. LOCOCK'S COSMETIC. 

A delightfully fragrant preparation for improving and beautifying the complexion; 

Jtendeiing the Skin clear, soft, and transparent ; removing all Eruptions, FreMcles, Sunburn, 
Taa, Pimples, and iioughness ; curing Gnat Bites, and the Stings of Insects generally. 
Jn the process of Shaving, it allays all smarting, and tetideTS \}ti(&^^\x wift and smooth. 
Sold la Bottles, at is. Ha., 2s. 9d., and 4«. 6d. each. ^v.m% ol co\ttv\feTl<i\\a. Q>aiE«E\«& \Xja 
^ojida, "Dr, LococK'a CoaMETic/' on the Qoverraneut Slaxaip outA^fe >aaft\^t«8iv«» 

SOLD BY ALL RESPECT ABLTS. CWL^VVSt^. 
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INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 

N°- 54, OLD BEOAD STREET, LONDON. 

DIBECTOBS. 

EDWARD DIVETT, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 



W. CHIPPINDALE, Esq. 
W. GRANT, Esq. 
W. W. KER, Esq. 



J. H. LECKIE, Esq. 
W. RICHARDS, Esq. 
J. WHEELTON, Esq. 



J. B. WHITE, Esq. 

AUDITOBS. 

C. CHIPPINDALE, Esq. | J. S. WELLS, Esq. 

BASXEBB, 

3IES8RS. CURRIE & Co. I LONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK. 

SOUCITOBS. 

Messrs. MARTEN, THOMAS, & HOLLAMS. 



ADELAIDE ESTABLISHMENT. 



LOCAL DntECTOif AT ADELAIDE. 

S. DAVENPORT, Esq. | JOHN HECTOR, Esq. 

JOHN MORPHETT, Esq. 

KANAGEB. 8ECBETABT. 

GEORGE TINLINE, Esq. | J. C. DIXON, Esq. 

80LIGIT0B8. 

Messrs. BARTLEY, BAKEWELL, & STOW. 

The Directors grant Letters of Credit at sight, or Drafts at 30 days' sight, on 
their Bank at Adelaide. The terms are regulated by the state of the exchange 
witii the Colony. The Company also negotiate approved Drafls on South Aus- 
tralia. Bills on the Colony collected, and the proceeds remitted to En^exvd.. 
For terms o£ exchange, and further particulars, wgi^X^ «.\. VJti^ dwoL\Basi*» ^SSsrsjs* 
4U above. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

THE DIRECT MAIL SHORT SEA-ROUTE TO ALL PARTS OF THE CONTINENT. 



-•- 



POUB COMMUNICATIONS DAILY. 

THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA, AND FOR OFFICERS RETURNING I'ROM 

THE CRIMEA AND TURKEY. 



London to Paris in 12 Honrs. London to Brnssels in 12i Honn. 
London to Cologne in 19.} Honrs. 



THE DAILY TIDAL TRAINS, 

Vift Folkestone and Boulogne, the hours of which are published in the A-ont page of The 
Times, afford the most advantageous means of communication between London and Paris, 
and possess specially attractive features. Passengers arc conveyed by express train to Folke- 
stone, where they walk on board a powerful steamer, ftt>m which they are landed in less 
than two hours, and proceed at once to I*aris by express train, making the Journey in about 
Ticelve Hours. The same correspondence of trains and steamer is arranged from Paris to 
London. 

Tbrougll Conductor*— A Special Guard will accompany each train throughout 
the entire Journey between London and Paris, and vice versa^ whose duty will be to attend 
to the luggage, act as interpreter, and give all information and assistance to Passengers. 

Tlirougrll RegristMing of Xingrgrage.— Passengers by the above Trains can 
Register their Luggage for Paris direct, thereby avoiding Castoms examination at Boulogne, 
or any care of their Luggage until arrival at Paris. Luggage for Paris can also be registered 
at Kedhill and Folkestone. Charge for registering. Is. per package ; and the Luggage must 
be at Folkestone 1 hour, and the other stations 20 minutes, before the hour for starting. 

Xl&roilffll TleketSf as above, at the same rates as A-om I»ndon, are issued at Red- 
hill (from wlience also Luggage can be registered) for the convenience of those proceeding 
via Reading Branch, and to facilitate communication between the Midland Districts and the 
Continent. 

Fixed Continental Service, via Dover and Calais. 

FBOM LOKBOH. 

London depart 

Dover „ 

Calais „ 

Paris arrive 

Brusurls „ 

Cologne „ 

* Sundays excepted. 



8.IO a.m. 




•1.30 p.m. 


8. JO pjTi. 


II. A. .. 
2. o^pjn. 




4.^0 « 


II. 15 » 


1 


8. •, 


2.40 tucn. 


10.20 „ 


i 


5. JO a.m. 


9-50 „ 


8.50 „ 


, 


t5.JO „ 


10.15 „ 


5* ajn. 




J, p.m. 


4. pjn. 


>ted. 


t Via Valenciennes. 




TO LONDON. 






11. JO p.m. 




• • . 


6.45 & 9.15 a.ro. 


•7. a.m. 




•10.15 a-m. 


•5.30 p.m. 


t8. „ 




%2. p.m. 1 


tl' M 


8. „ 




1.45 » 


7 -30 ., 


3.20 pjn. 




^lO.JO „ 


2. JO a.m. 


! 7.30 ., 




2. a.in. 


5.20 - 


10. 5 „ 




4-30 „ 1 


7-45 M 



Cologne depart 

Brussels, North Stat „ 

Brusskl.«(, South Stat. „ 

Paris , 

Calais „ 

Dover , 

London arrive 

* Vift Ghent. t Via Jurbise and Toumay. J Via Valenciennes. 

$ This Steamer does not sail from Calais on Saturdays. 

KugrffAffO'— Ry t^^ 8*^° P**"* ^^^** ^^^'^ I/ondon and the 7.J0 p.m. train from Phris, 
PasscngeriTLuggage can be registered for London direct, avoiding the Customs examination 
at Dover. 

oaoea for Tbrongrli Tickets and Information.— London : Cliief OflBces. 
London Bridge Station ; 40, Regent Circus, IMccadilly ; 147, Cheapside. Paris : 4, BoutevanI 
(fea Italiens. Bruaaels : 74, Muntagne de la Gout. 
^<?r Fares and ail farther particulars see Time Boota, lo^»'Vv«A a& ;^n%. 

^anager^M Offlce, London, Ist May. 185e. 
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MISS CLARK, 

Who conducted her BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT with such high respect- 
ability for more than Thirty Tears, has retired ; but the Establishment is again 
re-opened on the same plan and terms by her Sister, 

MRS. L U I G I M O L I N I, 

in the same House, 

PALAZZO SHNEIDERFF, LUNGO L'ARNO, 2043, 
delightfully situated at the Comer of the Ponte Carraja. 

CART'S IMFBOVED POCKET TOUBIST'S TELESCOPE. 

(^See * Murray's Handbook,*) 



Just published, 16th Edition, 

60nJ)'S COMPANION TO THE MICROSCOPE. 

Revised and Improved. 

Cart, Mathematical and Optical Instrument Maker to the Admiralty 
and Royal Military College, &c. &c., 181, Strand. 



ENGLISH BOOKS IN PARIS AT LONDON PRICES. 

A WEEKLY PARCEL FROM LONDON. * 



FOWLER, ENGLISH BOOKSELLER, 

6, RUE MONTPENSIER, and 231, PERISTYLE MONTPENSIER, 

GALERIE D'ORLEANS, PALAIS ROYAL, PARIS. 

R. WATKINS, 

NEW ENGLISH LIBRARY, 

OUTINES HOUSE, GALERNEY, 

KEAB THE SEITATE, ST. PETEBSBTTBO. 

Publications of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Religious Tract Society, British and Foreign Bible Society. 



English Strangers visiting St, Petersburg furnished with every necessary 
information relative to Passports, Saiiuxiys^ SiAOXPhwxiA^ ^c. ^^« 

Persons seeking Employment as EngUah Tutow, C>w«tk«BSK^, ^wscsgKK^ss^, 

Nurses, &c., assisted in fttoa^^ ^\^^m^^««** 
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FASSFOBTS AND HANDBOOKS FOB TBAVEIjIiEBS. 



EDWARD STANFORD 

Obtains Foreign Office Passports on receipt of the necessary Letter of 
Application from any London or Provincial Banker, &c. &c. ; mounts them in 
neat Morocco or Roan Cases, and procures the requisite Visas. Obtaining Passport 
and each Visa, Is. ; mounting Passport in Morocco Case, with Pencil and Pocket, 
4s. 6d. ; in Roan, 3s. 6d, He has for sale the very best Maps, whether pub- 
lished in England, on the Continent, or in the United States of America ; also 
Murray's and Black's Guide Books to all parts of the Continent and the 
British Isles. 

London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, whose Circular Letter 
relating to Passports can be had on application, or per Post for one Stamp. 



MAPS AND ATLASES, 

DESIGKED AKD AREAXGED UXDER THE SCPERIXTEXDENCE OP 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

With the latest Gorreotions by eminent Geographers. 

£. «. d. 

THE ATLAS COMPLETE, 163 Maps, 52 Plans of Towns, 
and 6 Star Maps, with Index to more than 25,000 
Places, in 1 Vol., half morocco or nissia (coloured) . . 9 10 

Or in 2 Vols, (coloured) 10 



SMALLEB ATLASES, ONE, THBEE, PIVE, AND SEVEN eiTINEAS. 

PLAIN, SIXPENCE ; COLOUllED, NINEPENCE. 

** * ^ complete List of the Maps and V\a\i8 vi\ll be forwarded by Post on 

application to the VuVAvsYieT, 

I^DWARD STANFORD, 6, CHAKl^G C^OSS, \.0^\^^. 
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GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 



A KNOWLEDGE "bf these interesting branches of Science adds greatly to the 
pleasure of the traveller in all parts of the world, and may lead to important discoveries. 

Mr. TEMNANT, Mineralogist to Her Mi]0e8ty,'149, Straxd, gives Practical InstructUm 
in MiKEBALOGT and Gbologt. He can supply Geological Maps, Hammers, and Bottles, 
Blowpipes, and all the recent Works on Mineralogy, Conchology, Chemistry, and Greplogy. 

Elementary Collections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, Fifty, 
and One Hundred Guineas each. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illnstrate the recent works on Geology by Lyell, 
Mantell, and others, contains 200 Specimens, in a plain Mahogany Cabinet, with five Trays, 
comprising the following specimens, viz. : — 

MINERALS which are either the components of Rocks, or occasionally embedded in them : 
Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite. Asbestns, Felspar, 
Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Borita, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, 
Plumbago, Bitumen, Sec. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS: these are found in masses or 
beds, in veins, and occasionally in the beds of rivers. Specimens of the following metallic 
ores are put in the Cabinet : Iron, Manganese, T^ead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, Silver, 
Gold, Platina. &c ; 

ROCKS : Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Serpentine, Sandstones, Lime- 
stones fiftfi&lfc XjfLVds &c 

PALCEOZOic FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wcnlock, Ludlow, Devonian, and Carboni- 
ferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and Cretaceous Groups. 

TERTIARY FOSSILS from the Plastic-clay, London-clay, Crag, &c. 

In the more expensive collections some of the specimens are rare, and all more select. 
Mr. T£NKA^-T has on sale the Duke of Buckingham's Collection of Minerals from Stowe, 
price 1000 guineas. It contains upwards of 3000 specimens, and has been greatly enriched 
since the purchase. 

J. TENNANT, Geologist, No. 149, Strand, London. 



Price 70irBPSirc& of any Sookseller. 

Permanently Enlarged to Twenty-four Large Quarto Pages. 

THE ATHENiEUM 

JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

(stamped to go free by rosT, 5c?.) Contains : 

SeviewSy with copious extracts, of every important New English Book, and of the more 
important Foreign Works. 

Reports of the Proceedings of the Learned and Scientific Societies, with Abstracts of all 
Papers of Interest. 

AatbentiO Accounts of all Scientific Voyi^s and Expeditions. 
7oretirn Correspondence on Literature, Science, and Art. 
Critlelsms on Art, with Critical Notices of Exhibitions, Picture Collections, New 
Prints. &c. 

BCnsic and Srama, including Reports on the Opera, Concerts, Theatres, New 
Music, kc. 

Slogrrapbical Votices of Men distinguished in Literature, Science, and Art. 

OriflTtnal Papers and Poems. 

BUscellaneaf including all that is likely to interest the infonned and intelligent. 

THE ATHEN^UM 

Is 80 conducted that the reader, however far distant, is, in respect to Literature«Sden.<^« 
and the Arts, on an equaU^ in point of informatiou 'Wvih. \b& \y^i(ABSs:(r(fis&. <ia^S^'«> ^ "^^ 
Metropolis. 

*9* The ATHENJEXm is published every Soturdati,) 
in M Wrapper, 

A§ent n)r FRANCE, M.Baudkt, 3, Qoal'Mii^&ci^k^.^^v^^^ 
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FHOTOGRAPHIG ESTABLISHMENT^ 

PERA, 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 

UNDER THE IMMEDIATE SUPBEISTESDENCE OF 

JAMES ROBEKTSON, 

CHIEF ENGRAVER TO THE IMPERIAL OTTOMAN MINT. 



VIEWS OF SEBASTOPOL, BALACLAVA, AND KAMIESCH. 

CHARACTERISTIC GROUPS OF THE OFFICERS AND MEN. 
Taken during the Siege. 

VIEV^S AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

GROUPS AND ORIENTAL COSTUMES. 
Coloured from tlio Life. 

ANTIQUITIES OF ATHENS. 



*^* This Establishment is situated in the main 
Street of Pera, and is open every Day (Sundays 
excepted) from Nine till Dusk, 
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THE NEW REQISTERED PORTMANTEAU, 

BEQISTEBED A 



JOHN S U T H G A T E, 
76, WATLING STREET, 




iverj article is iiacfccd pet- 



SOUTHGATE'S NEW FOLDING PORTMANTEAU. 




JOHN SOUTHGATE'S LADILS rORTU.UTE.VlS UD DHESS TRUNKS, 

Wllh Trajs and Moveable Divlilon!" for Bonncls, conlafn every conveolence for packing sepamtelj 



Tlwjmar 
ruHi'i SDe 

Itr. NrcaoLgox, Saddler, UamJu 



obtainFU of Mr. Wiuuxaoy, 30. Cockspur Sli 
London; of ^r, lIu^TH Abovo Ibir. Souiham^ 

iVunlt Jllaker, opposlle St. SUieW- ■" 
" ■- ' - ifanySarlile 



JaHWeOUTHOATE, 78, ■WA.Ti.THOt 



otMi.fti.^»,a 
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LEE'S 
Polyglot 
Wasldng 

BookSy 

(To save Travellers 
the trouble of trans- 
lating their Washine 
Bills) 

For Ladies. 

DITTO 

ForGentlemen. 

Engliih cfe French, 
Engliih A Italian. 
Bnglisk dk German. 
English dk SpaniA. 
English de Foriugvuat. 
\t. each. 

Metallic Soap 
Boxes. 

JOHN 



PASSPORTS 

Obtamed through the medium of 
Bankers' Letters, carefully mounted 
and inserted in morocco cases, with 
name lettered in gold. 

Ambassadors' Signatures obtained 
to British Secretary of State's and 
American Passpoi-ts, at One Shilling 
each. 



The latest editions of all Mubbat's 
Hand-Books. 



CouRiEBS, or Travelling Sbrvantb, 
can be obtained at 



Foreign Letter 
F^^er, 

Extra Large Size, 

VERY THIN, 

Is. per Quire. 

BOOKS FOR 
JOURNALS, &a 

lug'gage 

LABELS. 
Door Fasteners. 

BERRY'S PATENT 
INKSTANDS. 

Leather 
Money-Bags. 



LEE'S GUIDE DEPOT, 

440, WEST STEAND, 



/ 



TWO DOORS WEST OF LOWTHER AROADE, 

Where an EXXEHaiVK Collection or Guides^ Hand-Books, Maps, Dictionaries, Bia- 
LOOUES, G&AMUABS, iNTERPBBTEBS, &c., useful for TravellerB upon the Continent and 
elsewhere, and much useflil information concerning Passports, can be obtained. 

MURRAY'S HAND-BOOKS, rendered convenient Pockst-Books by J. Lee's limp 
leather binding; at 2s. additioiuu charge. 

MOROCCO and RUSSIA PORTABLE ROLL-UP CASES, containing every essential for 
Writii^. 

0[aaxfA German inUr|ireta:« 

JFjfih the exaotPttmnm^tioa in English on a separate eoV^xftiit^gAsfeU. <^qKXx« ^.^Uather. 



\ 
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